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‘‘Bur 48 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, ROT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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UNCLE SAMUEL'S CONVERSION. 


BY IRA E. SHERMAN. 





Our dear 01d. Unele 8 smuel 
Awoke one morning early— 

’T was summer time, and on the grass 
Hung dewdrops, large and pearly ; 

The very weeds had moistened lips, 
And down among the clover 

Of rankest growth each tiny leaf 
Was fall and running over. 


The birds they sang, as birds can sing 

When in the mood for singing ; 
For all the air was melody, 

And all the woods were ringing 
With songs of love and jubilee, 

And sobgs of wanton pleasure, 
Running together everywhere 

In most abundant measure. 


The very Earth itself rejoiced, 
With every living creature, 

And from her altars offered up 
Rare incense—purer, sweeter 

Tnan ever came from seented wood 
On vestal altars burning. 

It was the soul of myriad flowers, 
From earth to Heaven returning. 


‘The Lord be praised! for he is good,” 
Our Uncle’s heart had spoken, 
“‘ With Him there is no solitude, 
Or promise made and broken ; 
And so in Aim I'll put my trust.” 
And, with a new emotion, 
Right there upon the grass he knelt, 
In genuine devotion. 


When he arose, the eastern hills 
Looked nearer, clearer, brighter ; 
And never did his morning tasks 
Or life’s dull cares seem lighter. 
The sins that often weighed him down 
Were lost in light and glory ; 
And to bis heart at last was told 
Redemption’s priceless story. 


That morning, in bis pleasant home, 
His many sins confessing, 

He knelt, and asked the loving Lord 
To crown the day with blessing ; 
To give his dear ones grace to break 

From every sinful fetter ; 
In fact, to make them ali that day, 
In something, wiser, better. 


And THIS WAS ALL, save, day by day, 
With wonderful completeness, 
His life went on, developing 
In faith and love and sweetness ; 
And when, at last, his setting sun 
On western hills was sbining, 
The clouds of death were glorious, 
And showed a “ silver lining.” 
SIDNEY PLAINS, N. Y., Jan., 1878. 





‘$0 DID NOT I.” 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








As we walk through history with a Di- 
Ogenes’s Jantern in our hand, it is always 
Pleasant to come upon an honest and a 
nobleman. Sueh an one was NEHEMIAH, 
the rebuilder and reformer of Jerusalem. 
He stands in the Scripture gallery of char- 
acters as John Hampden’s statue stands in 
the line of illustrious worthies which 
flanks the entrance to the British Parlia- 
ment. 

Nehemiah was a man who understood 
the power of that prodigious word ‘‘ No.” 
When he left the Persian capital at Shu- 
shan, he went down to Jerusalem deter- 
mined to do something to relieve his suf- 
fering people there. The dear old city 












was in ruins,~,The Jews who had re- 
turned thither from Babylon were op- 
pressed and'plundered. The same kind of 
abuses had crept in which have disgraced 
some of our city governments. Nehemiah 
lays hold of practical reforms with an un- 
sparing hand. First he ‘arouses the peo- 
ple with a trumpet-peal to ‘rise up and 
build” the ruined walls. Then he abol- 
ishes the oppressive taxation, and the 
desecrations of the Sabbath and the Tem- 
ple. His predecessors in office had been 
receiving big salaries, and had allowed 
their underlings to fleece the people, 
Nehemiah might have cited their exam- 
ple as a precedent, and followed in their 
wake—after the manner in which greedy 
officeholders or plunderers thrust their 
arms into public treasuries in our day. 
But his simple, manly statement is: ‘‘ So 
did not I, because of the fear of God.” 
Nobly said! We wish every young man 
would write those sharp, ringing words in 
his note-boek, and determine to make the 
same answer whenever he is tempted to do 
a selfish or a wicked act. 


The most tremendous word in the En- 
glish language is the short yet mighty 
word NO. It has been the pivot on which 
innumerable destinies have turned, for 
this world and.the next. Spoken at the 
right moment, it has saved multitudes 
from disgrace, from ruin—yes, from an 
endless hell! The splendid career of 
Joseph turned on the prompt ‘‘no” spoken 
at the very nick of time. Had he stopped 
to parley with that wanton woman (as too 
many young men stop to talk with a 
bright-eyed temptress in the street), he 
would have been lost. ‘‘How can I do 
this great wickedness and sin against 
God?” saved him from the dizzy edge of 
the precipice. Daniel might easily have 
said to himself: ‘‘Oh! everybody about 
the court here drinks wine and lives high 
on the king’s meat. Ido not want to be 
thought queer or puritanical.” He dared 
to be singular. At the end of two weeks 
he had a cleaner countenance and a sweet- 
er breath than any of the fast-livers in the 
palace. ‘‘So did not I” was the motto 
of this sturdy young teetotaler. If he 
had yielded to the current of temptation 
and drifted with it, we never should have 
heard of such a man as Daniel. 


All the people who make a marked suc- 
cess in life and who achieve any good 
work for God are the people who are not 
ashamed to be thought singular. The 
man who runs with the crowd counts for 
nothing. It is when he turns about and 
faces the multitude who are rushing on to 
do evil that he commands every eye, 
Then bya bold protest he may “put a 
thousand to flight.” So the young monk, 
Luther, turned about and faced the hosts 
of the Papacy. His heroic ‘‘ No,” nailed 
up on the church-door of Wittenberg, 
aroused Europe from its delusive and 
deadly dreams. Standing alone, he was 
re-enforced by the Almighty. 

But itis not only the Luthers, the Wil- 
berforces, the John Quincy Adamses, and 
the Sumners who make their mark by be- 
ing singular. Every young man and 
woman, in their humbler spheres, must 
come out and be separate from the com- 
pany of sinners, if they wish to save their 
characters and theirsouls. The downward 
pull of sin is tremendous. To be able 
firmly to say ‘ Yet will I not” requires the 
grace from above in *he heart, There is a 
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subtle pull, also, in the drift of sinful fash- 
ion and usage which carries aWay every 
one who is not well established on a Bible 
conscience. Three fourths of all the per- 
sons who are drowned on the seashore are 
swept out by the undertow. This is the se- 
cret influence which takes hold of so many 
ehurchmembers and carries them off into 
extravagant living, into sinful amusements, 
and all manner of worldly conformities, 
Every true Christian is bound to be a non- 
conformist. If he is not well anchored for 
Christ, he is swept away by the undertow. 
The bottom of the great deep is strewed 
with such backsliders. 


I would press this truth home upon every 
young man who reads this article: your 
salvation depends on your ability to say 
“No.” When your principle is put to the 
test, ask God’s help and stand firm The 
messmates of Captain Hedley Vicars 
sneered at him as a ‘‘ Methodist” and a 
fanatic. He put his Bible on the table in 
his tent and then stood by his colors. A 
British soldier once told me that Vicars 
was a spiritual power in his regiment. We 
had just such Christian heroes in our army 
during the war. 


In every school the difference is clearly 
marked between the boy who has moral 
pluck and the boy who is mere pulp. The 
one knows howto say ‘‘No.” The other is 
so afraid of being thought ‘‘ verdant” that 
he soon kills everything pure and fresh 
and manly in his character and dries up 
into a premature hardness of heart. Five 
lads were once gathered in a room at 
boarding-school, and four of them engaged 
in a game of cards, which was expressly 
forbidden by the rules. One of the players 
was Called out. The three said to the quiet 
lad, who was busy at something else: 
‘*Come, take a hand with us. It is too 
bad to have the game broken up.” ‘‘I do 
not know one card from another.” ‘‘ That 
makes no difference,” exclaimed the play- 
ers. ‘‘We will show you how. Come 
along.” Now, that was a turning-point in 
that lad’s life.” He nobly said: ‘‘ My 
father does not wish me to play cards, and 
I will not disobey him.” That sentence 
settled the matter and settled his position 
among his associates. He was the boy who 
could say ‘‘No”; and thenceforward his 
victories were made easy and sure. I well 
remember the pressure brought to bear 
in college upon every young man to 
join in a wine-drink or to take a hand in 
some contraband amusement. Some tim- 
ber got well seasoned. Some of the other 
sort got well rotted through with sensual- 
ity and vice. The Nehemiahs at college 
have been Nehemiahs ever since. The boy 
was father of the man. 

The only motive that could hold back 
the brave nonconformist at Jerusalem was 
a Godly conscience. ‘‘So did not I, bde- 
cause of the fear of God.” This ever-pres 
ent principle held him firm when tempta- 
tion struck him, as the undercurrents strike 
against the keel. What the fear of God 
did for Nehemiah, faith in the Lord Jesus 
will do for you. Christ must be to you 
a pattern, and he must be to you a 
power. It is not enough to believe on Je- 
sus. You must “‘add to your faith cour. 
age” (for that is the real meaning of the 
word translated ‘‘ virtue’? in our English 
Bibles). Then, with Christ as your model 
and Christ as your ioward might, you will 
always be able to face down temptation 
with the iron answer: ‘‘ So will not I.’ 
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THE PROBATIONARY SYSTEM IN 
THE M.E. CHURCH, SOUTH. 








BY PRES. ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D. 





Tue General Conference abolished the 
‘six months’ probation” in 1866, at the 
Session held in New Orleans. After much 
discussion, they substituted the old rule by 
the following : 

“* Question. How shall members be re- 
ceived into the Church? 

‘* Ans. 1. When persone offer themselves 
for churchmembership, le! tue preacver in 
charge inquire into their spiritual couvision, 
and receive them into we Courch when 
they have given satisfactory as: urances of 
their desire to flee from the wrath to come 
and to be saved from their sins ; and also 
of the genuineness of their faith, and of 
their willingness to keep the rules of the 
Church. 2. When satistied on these points, 
let the minister bring the candidates before 
the congregation, whenever practicable, 


and receive them according to the pre- 
scribed form.” 


The form referred to here is brief, simple, 
solemn. It is placed in the ritual, and is to 
be used whenever members are received. 
It begins with a brief address to the can- 
didates. If they have been baptized, they 
are Called upon to ‘‘ ratify and confirm the 
promise and vow of repentance, faith, and 
obedience contained in the baptismal cov- 
enant.” They also pledge obedience to the 
discipline of the Church. Then they re- 
ceive, through the preacher, the “right 
hand of fellowship,” and are commended 
to the love and care of the Church. If they 
have not been baptized, the baptismal serv- 
ice is employed first, and then the question 
touching their purpose to obey the Discipline 
is asked. 

The Rev. D. R. McAnally, D.D., ed- 
itor of the St. Louis Christian Advo- 
cate, was chairman of a special commit- 
tee of five appointed by the General Con- 
ference in 1866 to draft the new rule. The 
week your request for an article on the 
practical results of the abolition of the 
probationary system in the M. E. Church, 
South, was received Dr. McAnally, in 
reply to a correspondent, stated in his 
paper that it was not the purpose of the 
committee to do away with probation 
altogether; but, rather, to abolish the 
purely arbitrary six-months’ rule. The 
extract above from the Discipline indicates 
the kind of probation Dr. McAnally believes 
the committee and the General Conference 
designed to retain in the Church. The 
preacher is not bound to receive, upon 
demand, then and there, every applicant. 
He must ‘‘inquire” as to certain points 
When “‘ satisfied,” let him receive, accord- 
ing to the form provided and prescribed, 
the applicant. 

A moment’s consideration will show how 
great a responsibility our present rule im- 
poses on the preacher. The view of our 
Church is that a committee or church con- 
ference would not be in position to decide 
as wisely and safely. 

Upon reflection, I concluded that your 
purpose in requesting this article might be 
better served by securing the opinion of a 
number of experienced persons. Where- 
upon I wrote to several representative 
brethren, asking their views upon the sub- 
ject. I give below the result of these “ in- 

terviews” by letter. The names are not 
given; but I certify to their vigh character 
and to their opportunity fur wide and 
varied observation. 





No. 1 has been an itinerant presoner ‘or 
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more than twenty-five years, serving mis- 
sions, circuits, stations, districts. No. 1 
says: 

‘*We ran the old system as long as it was 
practicable, There was in it an element of 
suspicion which was offensive to intelligent 
men an@ women wishing to join our 
Church. Hence, as early as 1865, 1 felt 
obliged to disregard the ‘six months’ rule,’ 
and receive a certain class into the Church 
soon after their application for member- 
ship, or risk losing them altogether. 
Again, under the old plan, many persons 
applied to join on probation as an ezperi- 
ment, to see how they would like it, with 
the understanding on their part, and alsoon 
the part of the preachers in some ipstunces, 
that they were at liberty to quit at the ex- 
piration of six months, and no harm would 
bedone. Many accordingly quit. All who 
thus went out were damaged, having ex- 
perimented in the solemn matter of church- 
membership and Christian duty. Failing, 
they seldom returned. Our present system 
works well for the Church, where the pas- 
tors do their duty in thoroughly preparing 
the candidates before receiving them. If 
we have fewer applicants under the pres- 
ent rule, more of them stick and make good 
members. Thus the Church suffers less in 
the seeming falling away of its members.” 

No. 2 is a venerable, cultivated, and ob- 
servant local preacher, who has spent most 
of his active life in a strong Methodist 
county town in Middle Georgia. No. 2 
says: 

‘* Under the old rule, there was a fearful 
decimation of those who applied for mem- 
bership in the Church. Just prior to the 
General Conference which abolished the 
rule [ wrote a number of articles for The 
Southern Christtan Advocate, in which the 
figures were given of the actual loss toa 
certain church of probationers received 
during several extensive revivals, after the 
six months were out. The percentage 
was fearful. My recollection is that the 
loss was over sixty percent. The present 
system is incomparably better. While 
several weeks sometimes elapse before the 
candidate is received into the Church, yet I 
do not remember a single instance where 
one has failed to come forward and be re- 
ceived after application. The benefit to 
the moral standing of the Church is won- 
derful. Under the old system, in our 
small towns, you seldom met a young man, 
however wicked, who had not been a ‘ pro- 
bationer.’ The old system was 
always a reproach to us and drove many 
thoughtful men from our fold, who felt 
that it was too easy of access to be much 
prized. I verily believe the change of our 
rule on the reception of members is a 
principal reason why, since the war, the 
Church, South, has so much exceeded others 
in its growth, and overrun by so large a 
per cent. the natural increase of popula- 
tion.” 

No. 3 is now pastor of one of the most 
important stations in Georgia. He was a 
member of the Convention that organized 
the M. E. Church, South, in 1845, has been a 
member of every General Conference since, 
and has had as varied experience for more 
than forty years asa Methodist preacher 
can well have. No. 3 says: 

‘*The old rule was wrong in principle. 
“It invited people to make an experiment of 
religion and the Church, with the under- 
standing that they might return to the 
world at will, with no disgrace, as it was 
simply atrial. Consequently, many joined 
the Church simply on trial, did not suc- 
ceed, and when temptation came went 
back to sin. Under the present 
rule the Church loses but few of her con- 
verts. At least, such has been my experi- 
ence. The present rule, properly adminis- 
tered, is better than the old.” 

No. 4 has been on circuits and stations 
most of his ministerial life, being one year 
a presidingelder. He has been stationed 
in every city in Georgia, save, perhaps, 
one. He is noted among us for his bard 
sense, old-fashioned-orthodox-Wesleyan- 
Methodism, pastoral fidelity, and uniform 
success, No. 4 says: 

“‘I think we now fasten people in the 
Church that would be lost under the pro- 
bationary system.” He illustrates, show- 
ing how the old system made it fatally 
easy for ‘the tempter” to induce young 
professors, in muments of coldness and 
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depression, to withdraw, as they were 
‘only on trial.” No. 4 mentions another 
reason, that every pastor experienced in 
the old and the new will recognize: 
“The new rule abridges the opportunity 
for proselyting, by which, under the old 
rule, many were lost to our Church.” No 
doubt: ‘‘ probationers” were considered 
“fair game” by active proselyters in for- 
mer times. I have seen them “string” 
many a fine fish, landed by the ‘‘ proba- 
tionary net,” but not secured by the fisher- 
man who drew him to the shore. No. 4 
adds a general remark ortwo that may give 
interest to his answer. He says: ‘‘I do 
not think the apostles took people into the 
Church on probation. If Mr. Wesley had 
contemplated establishing a Church, I- do 
not think he would have adopted the pro- 
bationary rule.” 

No. 5 is one of the oldest of Georgia 
itinerants. He bas been on districts, large 
and smal stations, circuits, and missions 
among the Negroes when they were slaves. 
(Some people, by the way, seem not to 
know that the M. E. Church, South, num 
bered nearly a quarter of a million of the 
slaves in her communion at the breaking 
out of the war.) No.5 was among the 
first among us, nearly a generation ago, to 
advocate the repeal of the old rule. Iis 
answer is too long to quote in full, He 
sums up in this sentence: ‘‘We have de. 
cidedly a better membership than before.” 

No. 6 has also been missionary, ‘‘ circuit- 
rider,” station preacher, and presiding 
elder. He thinks better of the old rule 
and less of the new than some of my corre- 
spondents. His judgment is considered 
reliable by his brethren, No. 6 says: 
‘Our old probationary system was in 
many respects a wise regulation, as were 
many others laid down by the fathers and 
abandoned by us. It gave us opportunity 
to test the quality of the new material 
which sought admission to the Church, 
and thus enabled us to get rid of a good 
many unsuitable men, who were actuated 
by mere impulse, and not true religious 
principle. It had the effect, however, of 
keeping out of the fellowsbip of the Church 
many who could very safely have been 
admitted at once to all its rights and priv- 
ileges. 

‘* The practical result of the present sys- 
tem has been, so far as my observation 
extends, to introduce into the Church a 
very large element of unconverted persons. 
Many of our pastors are not as careful as 
they should be in the reception of mem- 
bers, and, after a revival, have received 
applicants by the wholesale into the 
Church, without proper examination and 
delay. I have seen members thus received 
at the time of making application, without 
any inquiry into their spiritua] state. At 
the camp-meetings which I have attended 
during the last four years the majority of 
penitents were members of the Church, 
who bad never received a satisfactory 
assurance of forgiveness; and I think 
that, while the Church has _ increased 
numerically within the last decade, it has 
lost ground in the spirituality of its mem- 
bers, attributable largely, as I think, to 
this cause, 

‘‘T have not been in a hurry about re- 


ceiving members into the Church, making’ 


them wait from one to three months, until 
I become satisfied of their fitness; and in 
every instance have examined them care 
fully. . . . By this course 1 have not 
received as many members as many other 
preachers; but I have had the satisfaction 
of seeing them, with few exceptions, hold 
out steadily. I know not what other 
brethren may think on the subject; but my 
judgment is that it has not been an advan- 
tage to us as administered.” 

No. 7 is pastor of perhaps the largest 
and best organized city church in our con- 
nection, He is, take him all in all, per- 
haps the most successful of our city pas- 
tors. He has had wide experience and is 
a close observer. No. 7 says: 

‘“‘The practical working of the proba- 
tionary system in the Tennessee Confer- 
ence resulted in the failure to receive fully 
one-half our members into full connection. 
Large numbers remained for life with their 
pames on the class-books who had never 
been baptized. Crowds, on popular occa- 
sions, were induced to become probation- 
ers, telling them ‘it is only a trial of six 





months,’ who were totally unknown to the: 
preachers and remained unknown. In the 
eye of the world they were counted as 
members of the Church, and so capable of 
doing it great harm; but in their own eyes 
they werenot members, 

‘Our people are now baptized, and, in 
taking the vows, learn what we mean by 
churchmembership. They do not so read- 
ily make a promise for life as they prom- 
ised to try for six months. The grand 
spiritual difference is that a six-months’ 
promise never had in it that element of 
saving faith which secures pardon, 

“The present system compels every con- 
scientious pastor to a personal conversation 
with the candidate, and does not leave him 
to judge by the sight of a man at a mourn- 
ers’ bench or happy in the midst of excite- 
ment. 

‘It has wonderfully steadied the Church. 
In a large experience of receiving serious 
persons into the Church, I have found that 
when I could bring them to a lifetime 
promise (with full emphasis on lifetime) 
every other grace followed. It is my exper- 
imentum crucis—the best way I know of 
to decide the genuineness of repentance 
and give to faith a criterion.” 5 

No. 8 isa leading layman, of consider- 
able opportunity for observation. Te in- 
clines to the old rule, chiefly on the ground 
that unconverted persons may find their 
way into the Church in numbers that may 
endanger both its discipline and doctrine. 

As to these eight persons, it is proper to 
say that I knew nothing of their opinions, 
and have given in this article exactly what 
they said in reply to my inquiries. In clos 
ing this article, it may be well to quote a par- 
agraph from thespeech made by the venera- 
ble Dr, Lovick Pierce (the father of Bishop 
G. F. Pierce), in the discussion on the sub- 
jectat the New Orleans General Conference, 
in 1866, when the new rule was substituted 
for the old. Dr. Pierce entered the itiner- 
ant ministry January Ist, 1805, at a confer- 
ence held in Charleston, 8. C., Bishop As- 
bury presiding. He said: ‘‘ When I began 
the work, these persons alluded to (the 
probationers) were taken hold of as seek- 
ers; and the idea of their being members 
of the Church, in any sense such as we 
now consider and refer to membership, 
was not thought of. But in those golden 
days these seekers were taken in and con- 
verted into sound, scriptural Christians.” 
Dr. Pierce voted for the new rule and 
abides by his vote to this day. 

Your present correspondent does not 
doubt for a moment that the new rule has 
been an incalculable blessing to the Church. 
He has met but one man in the last ten 
years who said he wished the ‘‘six 
months’ probation ” restored. It is doubt- 
ful whether a motion to restore it would 
command a half-dozen votes in any repre 
sentative body in the M. E. Church, South. 


Emory COLLEGE, OXFORD, GA. 





SHEOL, OR HADES. 
V4 








BY PROFESSOR C. M. MEAD, 





Dr. IveEs’s constant watchword is: 
“What saith the Scripture?” His con- 
stant complaint is that ‘“‘ theology’? has 
been substituted for the Word of God. Let 
us now see some specimens of the exegesis 
of one who professes to give us the pure 
doctrine of the Bible. 

On p. 193 our author sets out to answer 
the question “ What is the meaning of 
Sheol, as usel in the Bible?” He opens 
the discussion by remarking: ‘f The ques- 
tion is much simplified in that it really lics 
between two meanings so opposed fo each 
other that both cannot be right. Two ren- 
derings, the graveand hell, are used by our 
translators, each in nearly equal proportion.” 
He then examines many passages in which 
the word occurs, for the purpose of show- 
ing that in them it cannot mean hell. This, 
of course, is easily done. Then he concludes: 
‘“‘Thus it is made apparent that the grave 
is the correct rendering of Heb. Sheol” 
(p. 200). We are at a loss to know how to 
characterize this specimen of biblical inter- 
pretation. How, we ask, did this question 
become “so much simplified’?? Inasmuch 
as all respectable commentators agree that 
Sheol means neither the grave nor hell, it is 
evident that we ure indebted to Dr. Ives’s 
bare dictum for this simplification. It 





sounds mucb as if one should argue: Horses 
are either bipeds or centipedes. But they 
are certainly not centipedes ; therefore, they 
must be bipeds. The strange character of 
this arbitrary reasoning is enbanced when 
we find that, even according to Dr. Ives 
himself, Sheol does not exactly mean the 
grave either, for he says: ‘‘ Sheol means not 
the separate grave of each individual (a 
different Hebrew word expresses that idea) ; 
but it is a general term for the state of tbe 
dead, whether they lie in careful sepulture 
or, as Jacob imagined of Joseph, they are 
torn and devoured ‘by beasts of the field” 
(p. 198). On p. 193 he says that Sheol 
‘* denotes the place or state of the dead.” 
Here he calls it only the ‘‘state” of the 
dead; but adds: ‘‘This general state of the 
dead was conceived of as a vast pit in the 
darkness of ‘ the lower parts of the earth’— 
a vast burying-place, or, as we Call it, 
cemetery. So, then, the “state” was a 
‘pit,’ and must, therefore, have been a 
“place.” It was a “vast” place. It was 
in ‘* the lower parts of the earth.” At any 
rate, it was so “conceived of.” He goes on 
to say that in this cemetery, according to 
the Bible, ‘‘the dead of all times past lie 
stored away, like mummied forms,‘in the 
sides of the pit’ (Isa, xiv. 15),” 


The problem bere presented i3 a puzzling 
one, indeed, from Dr. Ives’s point of view. 
Several questions press for an answer: 1. 
If the Bible tells us of such a cemetery in 
the lower parts of the earth, as something 
distinct from the graves in which the bodies 
of individuals really lie, then how is it that 
that distinct place ought tobe translated by the 
same word us that which designates the 
individual grave? The Hebrew Bible not 
only means a distinct thing when it spenks 
of this “cemetery,” but designates it bya 
distinct word. By. what right does Dr. Ives 
insist that this distinction betwen Sheol 
(the general place of the dead) and keber 
(the place in which an individual corpse is 
laid) shall be obliterated in our Bible, and 
both words be indiscriminately rendered 
‘“‘orave”? But, 2, does Dr. Ives really 
believe that there 7s such a cemetery in the 
interior of the earth? Of course, he does 
not. He holds that the bodily organism, 
sooner or later after death, is dissolved and 
destroyed. He does not think there is any 
one common place to which the dead go. 
On his theory of the soul, he cannot think 
so. Therefore, we ask, 3: Does he under- 
stand the biblical description of this ceme- 
tery as a “literal” one?’ Of course, he 
does not ; for, if he does, then all his own 
theory of death must be abandoned. He 
says that the place of the dead was ‘‘con- 
ccived of” as sucha ‘‘ vast burying-place ”; 
possibly implying that he does not think 
the Bible requires us to believe that there 
is such a place. The dead, he says, ac- 
cording to this conception, lie stored away 
like mummies. The implication seems to be 
that they are pot really mummies. He can- 
not himself so regard them. Yet he tells 
us that in the Bible all the dead, even 
those whose bodies may have been torn up 
and eaten by beasts, were conceived as thus 
deposited, “like mummied forms,” in the 
sides of the pit. We are, therefore, driven to 
ask, 4: Does Dr. Ives hold that the biblical 
description of Sheol is to be understood as 
jigurative? There would seem here, too, to 
be no doubt what the answer must be. We 
should suppose that he must so understand 
the descriptions, And yet it is remarkable 
that he carefully avoids intimating that this 
isthecase. Moreover, in the first edition of 
his work he wrote: “ This general state of 
the dead, in the Oriental imagination, was 
conceived of as a vast pit.” But the words 
we have Italicized are omitted in the en- 
larged cdition. Tbis omission must have 
had a reason; and we are unable to con- 
ceive of any, unless the author regarded 
these words u8 conveying a wrong impres- 
sion, Still the same conception of the 
state of the dead is allowed to stand. 
At first that was called a conception 
of the Oriental imagination. Now we 
are simply told that there was such a 
conception; and we are left to understand 
that perbaps it was not a mere flight of the 
imagination—a poetic conceit, in which the 
non-existent were imagined to be existent, 
the decomposed bodies to be all restored to 
their original forms and laid away in the 
sides of the great pit. And so we are 
driven back to our second question. But 
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we can get no relief; for we are more Cer. 
tain tbat Dr. Ives does not believe that 
there is such a general cemetery in the 
lower part of the earth than we are that he 
means to disavow what he said in his first 
edition. Therefore, we mustask, 5: Does 
Dr. Ives suppose that the biblical writers 
really believed that there was such a general 
cemetery down in the earth? If be does 
think that tbey so believed, then, inasmuch 
as he himself cannot so believe, be must 
regard the Bible as false. But this we 
know is not the case. Therefore, we must 
conclude that he would say that the O. T. 
writers did not really hold any such notion. 
But they wrote as though they believed it. 
Dr. Ives says even that they so ‘‘ conceived 
of” the matter. He can get bis knowledge 
of their conception only from their writ- 
ings. This conception, moreover, appears 
in t! e plainest. prose, as well as in the poetic 
writings. It appears from the beginning 
to the end of the O. T. period. 

The more we ask, the less light can we 
get as to Dr. Ives’s real opinion concerning 
this matter. We must bearin mind that, in 
his view, the biblical writers regarded man 
as material, and as put out of existence at 
deith, Nevertheless, those same writers 
‘conceived of” a vast pit, low down in the 
earth, into which ‘‘all the dead” are seme- 
how brought and stored away, ‘‘ like mum- 
mied forms.’’ Now, this Sheol of the Bible 
is either a fact or a fancy. If it is a fact, 
then Dr. Ives’s whole theory of death is 
overthrown. Decomposed and non-existent 
men certainly do not force their way 
through solid earth down into this ceme- 
tery. if, however, it isa fancy, then it is, 
on Dr. Ives’s theory, a most remarkable and 
powerful fancy. The fancy that lifeless, 
buried bodies, putrefied bodies, mangled 
bodies, bodies eaten up by beasts, in short, 
destroyed, extinct, non-existent bodies, «ll 
from their several places of death, with 
one accerd pick their scattered parts to- 
gether and travel downward, through rock, 
water, gravel, and Joam, to this subterranean 
pit, and carefully bestow themselves in the 
sides of it—such a fancy is certainly won- 
derful enough to be called ‘‘ Oriental.” 
And, what is more wonderful still, this 
fancy somehow became a stereotyped con- 
ception. It was not merely the play of a 
single imaginative mind; the whole na- 
tion shared it. They all fancied that the 
dead bodies betook themselves, or were 
somehow taken, down to this common re- 
ceptacle. But they knew, all the while, that 
there was not a shadow of truth in the 
conception ! 

But it is time to speak plainly. Dr, 
Ives’s statement that Sheol must mean 
either hell or the grave is simply false. He 
must have known that the common opinion 
of biblical scholars, as well as the natural 
impression derived from reading the O. T., 
is that Sheol is neither hell nor the grave, 
but the dwelling place of deceased men. 
Why does he ignore this fact, and speak as 
if the only alternative were to render it 
“hell” or the ‘‘grave”? His conceit 
about ‘‘mummied forms” in the ‘‘sides of 
the pit” is his own, not the Bible’s. The 
phrase ‘‘sides of the pit” itself is a mis- 
translation. It should be ‘the bottom of 
the pit.” But Dr. Ives, though careful to 
correct the translation of the E. V. when 
the correction favors his theory, is not so 
careful to change it when his theory is 
favored by the incorrect version. But, 
not to dwell on this, he would say, we 
presume, that Sheol must be nothing but a 
sortof enlarged grave, because the Bible 
does not allow us to believe that there is 
anything left of the dead but the buried 
bodies, In other words, he would argue 
that, as the Bible must be consistent with 
itself, and as it elsewhere tells us that the 
Souls of the dead are extinct, therefore, it 
Cannot be that Sheol is described as the 
abode of disembodied souls, and, hence, it 
Must be nothing but the grave. But we reply, 
that: Since the Bible is consistent with it- 
self, and certainly does, even on Dr. Ives’s 
Own admission,describe Sheol as a place dis- 
tinct from the grave, and as a place to 
which all the dead descend, therefore, it 
cannot be that the dead are conceived as 
non-existent. This argument is certainly 
as legitimate as his; and much more so, 
since it does not charge upon the Biblea 
monstrous, meaningless, and _ ridiculous 
fancy. In short, the biblical doctrine of 
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Sheol is itself sufficient to overthrow Dr. 
Ives’s whole theory. His own admission 
that the Bible represents men who are never 
buried in a real grave as, nevertheless, the 
inhabitants of Sheol (or Hades) is a virtual 
confession that Sheol is not the grave. His 
own fundamental principle that the Bible 
must be understood as literally as possible 
requires us to believe that Sheol is some- 
thing distinct from the grave; that it is a 
place inhabited by real, existent beings ; 
and that, therefore, death is not the end of 
existence. 
ANDOVER, MAss. 





A NEW CONGREGATIONAL CATE- 
CHISM. 


III. 


BY P. 8. BOYD. 





WE have seen that Congregationalists 
are not, in the strict sense of the word, a 
denomination. Their system has no affini- 
ties with sectarianism. Its spirit is the 
spirit of independence. The liberty guar- 
anteed is the soul of the system. Nor is 
this liberty found in practice to be danger- 
ous. It is not destructive, but conserva- 
tive. For our churches have substantially 
a common faith, ‘‘ the faith once delivered 
to the saints” —Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied being the Keystone of the arch. 
Speaking of the system, Dr. Dexter asserts 
that ‘it has actually proved itself a safer 
barrier against heresy than its competing 
systems” (“Congregationalism,” p. 281). Not 
being in bondage to any creed, its adher- 
ents feel a direct and personal responsibil- 
ity for the correctness and purity of its 
doctrines. Independent thinking conserves 
what is good in theology. Resting upon 
the Word as their only authority, its min- 
isters are driven to a more careful study of 
the Bible, that they muy be correct inter- 
preters, 

That the Congregational ministry enjoys 
great liberty in this respect is implied in 
the renaining questions of our author’s pro- 
posed new catechism (‘‘ A Few Easy Ques- 
tions,” The Congregationalist, Jan. 2d). 

The fourth reads: ‘* How close an assent 
to the commonly-received statement of 
the ‘essential’ doctrines may be fairly ex- 
pected of men offering themselves for the 
Congregational ministry ? ” 

ANsSWER.—So close an assent that the 
churches desiring their services will be sat- 
isfied of their honest intent to preach the 
Gospel of Christ. It should be remem- 
bered that a preacher is to proclaim the 
Gospel ; notsimply formulate or expound a 
system of theology. He is to preach the 
Word, rather than expatiate upon the opin- 
ions of fallible men. 

He is to interpret the Word ; and, if the 
church engaging him and the councll in- 
vited to examine him are satisfied that 
he will so present the Word of God as to 
deter men from sinning, and persuade 
them to holiness of life, he may be ac- 
counted sufficiently sound for ordination, 
and his brethren should bid him God-speed. 
Whatever a man’s opinions may be upon 
doubtful matters, an earnest desire to save 
sinners from peril and lead them to Christ 
should be accounted strong evidence in 
favor of his orthodoxy. It cannot be very 
perilous to settle a man who is more deeply 
interested in the souls before him than in 
the ckeeds behind him. 

The sixth and seventh questions read: 
“Ts it narrow, bigoted, and censurably 
sectarian for Congregational ministers, 
called to examine a candidate for member- 
ship in their brotherhood, first to ascertain 
whether he do really belong to that brother- 
hood, and to seek and expect from him, 
besides an assent to the general creed com- 
mon to all Evangelical Christians, rather a 
liking for some points of faith and polity 


distinctively Congregational ? or 


“Ts it enough that they receive his de- 
claration that he holds to ‘the truth,’ be- 
lieves in ‘the Scriptures,’ accepts ‘the 
teachings of our Lord,’ and so vaguely 
on?” 

ANsWER.—If it is worth while to havea 
council for the examination of the candi- 
date(and good Congregationalists believe 
that it is), then it is worth while to make 
thorough work of the examination. And 
thoroughness is not narrowness. It is not 
bigotry, nor is it censurably sectarian ; 
neither is it unCongregational; and no 





minister who is fitted to assist in the ex- 
amination sbould be afraid to make thor- 
ough work of it. No honest and fair- 
minded candidate (and no other is fit to be 
encouraged into the ministry), will shrink 
from a thorough’ examination. Let him 
have it. Then let him be judged by his abil- 
ity to do the work of the ministry, to re- 
concile sinful men to a boly God, rather 
than by his willingoess to express himself 
in the phraseology of some ancient creed. 
Let him express himself in the language 
of his time ; then seeif it harmonize with 
or contradict the word of the Master. He 
will show his good taste, to be sure, if he 


express “rather a liking” for our church. 


polity. 

But what should weigh most heavily 
with the council, in making up their ver- 
dict, should be whether he is or not loyal 
in thought and spirit to Christ. If heisa 
true servant of Christ, who am I that I 
should forbid him to cast out devils, because 
he followeth not with us in the manner of 
crossing his t’s and dotting his i’s? It is 
no more essential that ministers should 
run their thoughts in the same mold than 
that they should have eyes of the same 
color or their coats cut by the same tailor. 
James was not the less orthodox for ex- 
pressing himself in different language from 
Paul’s. 

The fifth and only remaining question 
of the list suggested reads: “If one cannot 
cordially assent to these ‘ essential’ doc- 
trines, is it fair, honorable, and right in 
him to become or to remain a Congrega- 
tional minister?” 

AnswEr.—If we remember that in the 
first question these ‘ essential’ doctrines 
were defined as those ‘‘ essential to Christian 
character and life,” there can be no dis- 
agreement as to the appropriate answer. 
Evidently it is not fair, honorable, and 
right. The very object of the Christian 
ministry is to aid souls in the formation of 
Christian character. To convert men to 
Christ, and aid them in their purpose to 
serve him, is the minister’s. great work. If 
he will not preach the truth which is es- 
sential to accomplish this work, he has no 
place among Christian ministers at all. Ifhe 
is fitted in heart and head, in character and 
training, for the ministry in any Christian 
denomination, and is by birth or choice a 
Congregationalist, it 7s fair, honorable, and 
right in him to become and remain a Con- 
gregational minister. But if, being in the 
ministry,-he has lost faith in the important 
truths of the Bible, the truths which Christ 
himself emphasized, he should withdraw 
not merely from the Congregational minis- 
try, but from the ministry entirely. It is 
veitber fair nor honorable for such to re- 
main in it. 

And there is another class who might 
with good grace withdraw from the Con- 
gregational ministry and from the ministry 
altogether. It includes those who have 
lost out of their hearts the sweet charity of 
Christ, and who teach ‘‘ for doctrines the 
commandments of men” ; those who have 
bound themselves so closely to the letter of 
the precious old creeds as to be outgrown 
by the churches which they presume to 
teach. It is as fair fora man to withdraw 
from the ministry when he is outgrown by 
{be church as when he has outgrown the 
church. Kiln-dried lumber may be very 
suitable for building a meeting-house; but 
kiln-dried theologians are not eminently 
fitted for building up churches, And here 
we mean no disrespect to the professors in 
our theological seminaries. The saintliest 
and sweetest souls we have ever met and 
the best preachers are among them. No 
laurel is fresh enough to form a chaplet 
for their brows. They should have their 
coronets woven of leaves from the very 
Tree of Life. We mean by kiln-dried the- 
ologians those who are more loyal to their 
creeds than to Christ; those who prefer to 
express their faith in forms of human inven- 
tion rather than in biblical forms, Yet Con- 
gregationalism makes room for even those 
whose creeds are musty, if their héarts 
are interested for the souls of men. If they 
are doing Christian work, we do not ask 
them to withdraw. The largest liberty is 
not perilous—even the liberty of lagging 
behind their age—if it be accompanied with 
loyalty to Christ. 

And there ought to be but one opinion 
on another point. When a minister is be- 





loved and honored by his church, and has 
proven his ability to edify it and instruct 
it in righteousness, and has been successful 
in enlisting souls in the service of Christ, 
it is neither fair nor right for bis fellow 

ministers to burl-at him unchristian ep!- 
thets, hurt his influence, or seek to drive 
him from the Congregational ministry, be- 
cause he differs from his brethren upon 
disputed points in theology. But “can 
two walk together except they be agreed ?”’ 
Let us see. Two can walk together and 
enjoy sweet fellowship without keeping step. 
Two can walk together and have delightful 
conversation, without both baving their 
bands in their pockets. Cannot two walk 
together, and make glorious progress to 

ward the gates of the Celestial City, while 
singing different songs or whistling differ- 
ent tunes? Two can walk together and 
work together, with advantage to both, 
while cherishing opinions greatly diverse, 
if only they will keep their hearts open to 
the sweet spirit of charity. 

‘*Love covereth all sins.” Is not a sin 
worse than a mistaken opinion? How 
often must Congregationalists be told tbat 
the heretic of to-day is the martyr of to- 
morrow and the sainted hero of coming 
ages? The question is not whether our 
Congregational churches shall be ‘‘ broad 
or Evangelical”; but whether they shall be 
broad and Evangelical, or narrow aud sec- 
tarian, The invitations of the Gospel are 
all broad, ‘* Come unto mre all ye that labor 
and ure heavy laden.” ‘‘ Whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely.” 

AMESBURY, MASS. 
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THE SENSUALISM OF APPETITE. 


BY SAMUEL T, SPEAR, D.D. 








THE instinctive desire of happiness com- 
mon to all men often leads them to seek 
their enjoyments in a gross and vicious in- 
dulgence of their animal appetites. These 
appetites, when subjected to the restraints 
of reason and conscience, never work any 
harm. They forma part of the complex 
machinery of our compound life, furnish- 
ing the soul a certain quantum of happi- 
ness, through the medium of the. body. 
Their gratification is pleasurable, and only 
so when conformed to the laws of Nature. 
To the mental man they constitute an in- 
stinctive advertisement of physical want; 
and, being associated with experience, they 
also guide him as to the means and times 
of supplying this want. God, having made 
a human body as he has made. it, commit- 
ted no mistake when he appended thereto 
these animal appetences and incentives 
to specific modes of action. Without them 
the organism of life would be defective. 

Considered, however, in their relative 
rank, whatever may be their strength, noth- 
ing is more evident than that our bodily 
appetites were never meant to be the gov- 
erning principles of human nature. Their 
proper position is that of subordination. 
When they become ruling /usés of the flesh, 
they uniformly enslave the soul, under- 
mine all the foundations of virtue, and in 
the end blast the happiness of their ill-fated 
victim. Their absolute despotism is the 
decree of death. 

Take, for example, the glutton (the enor- 
mous eater), the man who loads his body 
with more food than he can healthfully re- 
ceive; who acquires a morbid and excessive 
appetite, and indulges it without restraint ; 
who, indeed, lives to eat, rather than eats 
to live; and you behold a siuffed sensualist, 
overtaxing his gastric power, impairing his 
mental force, paving the way for numer- 
ous forms of disease, lowering the tone of 
bis moral nature, and playing the réle of a 
mere animal in a most disgusting and self- 
ruinous manner. 

Take—what is more common—the mis- 
erable creature who drugs his body by the 
habitual use of stimulant and narcotic 
poison, violating all the laws of temper- 
ance and seeking happiness in a way to 
destroy both body and soul; follow this 
man through all the dark and winding 
labyrinths of his sad history, yea, all the 
woes, the sorrows, and bitter curses which 
fall to his lot; see how he sinks and dies 
as the prey of his own passions, blasted in 
his body, blasted in his enjoyments, blast- 
ed for both worlds, conscious of his degra- 
dation, yet wanting the moral power to 
break the chain that binds him, perhaps 
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weeping over his fate at the very moment 
in which he pursues it with the direst in- 
fatuation; and hardly another spectacle so 
horrible can be found within the limits of 
flesh and blood. 

Take again the record of one who has 
surrendered his soul to the supremacy of 
debauched and licentious habits, planning 
in the day and prowling in the night; ob 
serve how the faculties of his spiritual na- 
ture are literally immersed in fleshly lusts; 
mark the entailments of disease and the 
corruptions of the heart which follow in 
the train; and no one can be at a loss to 
discern alike the wisdom and the necessity 
of bringing the body imto subjection. The 
body, though a very good servant, is a 
very hard master. There is no slavery 
more dreadfu) than that imposed by unre- 
strained animal passion. The law of in- 
dulgence through which it works is inces- 
sant and progressive in its demands. It is 
never satisfied. It has no self-limiting 
property, and, hence, never curbs itself. 
Onward it goes, with increasing fatality 
and power, till death closes the scene 

Millions of men—some of them men of 
fine capacity, brilliant promise, and ex- 
ceedingly noble feelings, for whom the gifts 
of Nature and the acquisitions of culture 
had prophesied a better destiny—have 
utterly ruined themselves in this way. Con- 
stitutions crippled, diseased, and thorough 
ly broken down; mental vigor greatly en- 
feebled; enjoyments brutalized, con- 
sciences perverted and prostrated ; character 
sacrificed and lost; families ruined in their 
domestic peace, and often reduced to 
poverty and beggary; very frequently high 
crimes, that otherwise would not have been 
committed; premature decay and death; 
the total destruction of all hope for the 
life to come—these are among the evils by 
which the God of Nature punishes those 
who, being men, practically turn themselves 
into brutes. His wrath is out against them 
and upon them. Their history {8 a watning 
to others. If we would not meet their fate, 
we must not imitate their practice. It is 
especially important that the young, who 
are forming their habits for life, should be 
seasonably awake to the terrible evils natur- 
ally ensuing from the undue gratification 
of animal lusts. Indeed, no one can be 
too much on the alert or watch and govern 
himself too carefully. 

The difference in one’s life, alike in what 
it accomplishes and to what it leads, is 
very great whether the body or the spirit is 
practically the predominating power. In 
the one case we have the life of a brute, 
and in the other that of a man in the cul- 
ture and development of his rational and 
moral nature. It is, hence, wise, yea, ab- 
solutely necessary, if we would be men in 
the true sense, to érect over the body that 
species of moral self-government which 
gives the ascendency to the spiritual 
elements of our being and reduces the car- 
nal and animal to the state of subjection 
and submission. 

Just here we meet one of the most im- 
portant and in some respects most difficult 
tasks of life. To keep our animal natures 
in the state of subjection is really a very 
serious task, and withal a very practical 
one. Itisaform of self-government tbat 
is indispensable to virtue, having much 
higher relations than those which refer sim- 
ply to hygenic laws. It is not merely a 
dietetic. question, or merely a gynmastic 
question, or merely a physiological ques- 
tion. It isa vital part of our earthly dis- 
cipline for eternity. Looked at in its whole 
length and breadth, it involves our spiritual 
interests, affecting our moral status here, 
and in its consequences reaching into the 
life that-is to come. To be spiritually 
minded is life and peace, and to be carnally 
minded is death. It has always been true 
and always will be that he who sows to 
the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption. 
We have the authority of inspiration for 
saying: ‘‘Forif ye live after the flesh ye 
shall die; but if ye through the spirit do 
mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live.” 

Paul was just right when he said: “But 
I keep under my body, and bring it into 
subjection; lest that by any means, when 
I have preached to others, I myself should 
be a castaway.” He meant to live for 
Heaven, and did not mean to permit the 
lusts of his body to keep him out of that 





Heaven. Animal life is but a small and 
transient section of our real life; and, 
hence, the wants of the spirit, and not the 
momentary gratifications of the body, should 
be our main concern. He who reverses 
this order is a fool and a sinner in the same 
act. Parents, in the government and dis- 
cipline of their children, should teach them 
how to govern themselves. Those who 
officially administer the religion of the 
Bible should with suitable freauency warn 
their hearers against the sensualism of 
dominant animal appetite. The evil is 
sufficiently prevalent and sufficiently de- 
structive among men to demand, at least 
now and then, a faithful lesson from the 
Christian pulpit. 





THE LIVING WATER. 
A LENTEN HYMN. 





BY MRS. MARY L,. DICKINSON, 





I Trop bot sands in climes of passion heat, 
No waters sprang iv all the desert waste ; 
Alone and thirsty, while the fevered beat 
Of my tired pulses fast outran my feet, 
And steps lagged weakly, though the blood 
made haste. 


I dreamed of all fair fruits and cooling springs, 
I grasped and tasted in my frenzied dream ; 
But all the flowers died, the birds took wings, 
And ashes on my lips grew pleasant things. 
I languished vainly for one fresh, cool stream. 


And all this time One walked by me, unknown— 
One with high mien and calm, majestic 
grace ; 
Mine ears were dulled to His low, patient tone, 
Mine eyes were blinded, till a glory shone 
Across the pathway from His tranquil face. 


He showed me there were blood-priuts on His 
feet ; 
He showed me thorn-marks on His blessed 
head. 
Tle called them signs of love, divine, complete, 
Told me of wells of water, living, sweet, 
Enough to cleanse e’en me, e’en me, He said. 


I told Him all my wandering, fir and wild; 

I dared not touch His offered cup of wine. 
Ishowed Him white robes torn and sin-defiled ; 
And yet He whispered: *“’Tis for thee, my‘ 

child, 

Even for thee—this cup that makes thee 

mine.”’ 


I drank, and new life thrilled in every vein; 
My feet were strong to leave the desert-sand ; 
My soul climbed swiftly steeps of bitter pain. 
He leads me as he will; but ne’er again 
In any journey do I loose His band. 
cA 


UNIVERSALISM AND CALVINISM. 


BY PROFESSOR NOKMAN FOX, 








THERE are certain plain questions which 
Universalists have always failed to mieet 
and which they still seem unable to an- 
swer. How can you dispose of such and 
such texts? If sin, and with it suffering, 
have existed so long, why may they not 
exist forever? When these questions are 
pressed on their attention, Universalists are 
dumb, or make answers which are no im- 
provement on silence. It is evident that, 
notwithstanding the ‘‘Universalist revival,” 
Orthodoxy is still going to hold the field. 

This being so, it is unnecessary, to say the 
least, to charge upon Universalism what is 
no essential part of the system. Let it be 
noted, then, that there is no ground for 
saying that the doctrine of universal salva- 
tion implies salvation irrespective of char- 
acter. It does not necessarily declare that 
wicked men will go to Heaven. 

The Calvinists hold that God foreordains 
certain men .to eternal life. We do not 
teach, as some charge us with teaching, 
that the elect will be saved, “ do what they 
will”; be saved whether they sin or do 
justly. But, holding that God has power 
to bring any man to repent, we believe that 
be has determined to bring certain ones to 
repentance, and so, not in sin, but in holi. 
ness, to eternal life on high. Now, to be- 
lieve in the salvation of all men, we should 
need merely to enlarge our belief as to the 
number of the elect; should need merely 
to believe that it is the Divine purpose to 
bring, not merely certain men, but all men 
to holiness, and so to Heaven. To believe 
in universal salvation, one needs merely to 
believe in universal regeneration, in uni- 
versal foreordination to holiness. 

Of course, as not all men become right- 
eous in this world, Universalism must hold 





to conversion beyond this life. But Evan- 


gelical divines teach something akin to 


We all believe in the salvation of those 
who die in infancy. But infants are ‘‘ by 
nature the children of wrath,” and ‘‘ ex- 
cept a man’’—#, ¢., any member of the race 
of man—even an infant, ‘‘be born again 
he cannot see the Kingdom of God.” We 
all believe that the infant bas a corrupted 
nature, which, left to itself, will develop 
into sin. Therefore, the doctrine of the 
salvation of infants involves the doctrine 
of the regeneration of infants. Now, if 
we cannot affirm that it takes place in this 
life, we must hold that the regeneration of 
infants occurs or may occur after or at the 
moment of death. 

Again, no man on earth is free from sin. 
We Calvinists deny that any man is wholly 
sanctified in this life. But without perfect 
holiness no mancan enter Heaven. We 
must believe, then, in a purgatory, or that 
the Christian is wholly sanctified in the 
very article of death. 

Now, if we believe that after or at the 
moment of the change of worlds may oc- 
cur the regeneration of the infant and the 
sanctification of the adult, we cannot 
declare it in itself incredible that the two 
things should take place in the same per- 
son; that the one dying impenitent should 
be regenerated and sanctified at some 
point in the far distant future, or perhaps 
in the very hour and article of death. 

Nor would belief in a Divine purpose to 
save all men make the preaching of the 
Gospel seem needless. The Calvinist 
preaches the Gospel to the elect. Believ- 
ing that God works by means and that it is 
through preaching that God purposes to 
save his chosen, 1f he had definite knowl- 
edge that of the unconverted members of a 
given congregation every one was predes- 
tinated unto life, the Calvinist would still 
preach to them as earnestly as could the 
Arminian. So one miay believe in the 
universality of God's purpose of grace, and 
still cease not to warn men night and day 
with tears. A universal foreordinationist 
could preach the Gospel, as well as the 
partial foreordinationist or the one who 
believes in no foreordination at all. 

It is true that he could not startle the 
sinner by telling him the passing hour 
might close his day of grace. But multi- 
tudes are brought to Christ by preachers 
who seldom or never touch on the subject 
of eternal ruin. Jonathan Edwards is not 
the only man under whose appeals sinners 
have been converted. So a Universalist 
might turn many to the Saviour, though 
his sermons could never flame with Ed- 
wards’s lurid rhetoric. 

It must be conceded that many Univers- 
alists (what proportion of them we will 
not stop to inquire) have made little of 
sin, and so made little of its ill-desert or 
the duty of turning fromit. They have 
based their hope of universal salvation not 
so much on God’s pardoning love as on his 
inflexible justice, declaring that men had 
done nothing why they should be punished 
forever. Instead of urging men to repent, 
they have devoted themselves to combating, 
caricaturing Evangelical doctrine, and to 
what we may call Bob-Ingersollism—thus 
making their preaching a consolation for the 
wicked, confirming men in their evil ways. 

But the hatefulness of sin, the “infinite 
ill-desert of sin,” and the duty of repent- 
ance for sin—these can be just as strongly 
emphasized by the Universalist as by the 


“Calvinist or the Arminian. He who be- 


lieves that all men are foreordained to be 
saved can preach the Gospel just as earnest- 
ly as the one who believes that only certain 
men are foreordained to life, or the one 
who denies that any are definitely fore- 
ordained to salvation. ; 

In our attacks on Universalism these 
things should be borne in mind. The 
Bible plainly declares that some men will 
be finally lost. Taking our stand on God’s 
Word, we can show that Universalists are 
in error. But to charge upon them what 
is untrue is impolitic, as well as unjust. 

New York City. 





IN a court room—a lawyer to his client: 
**1’m sorry, poor fellow ; but, notwithstanding 
my eloquence, you have been sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment.” ‘*Oh! don’t 
let that worry you,’”’ was the answer. ‘“‘I am 
not sorry. In the neighborhood where I live 
they will think I have gone to the country, 
and that will give me social status.” 
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PRELUDE.—JOUN RUSKIN. 


[THe dispatches from England, March 34, 
announcing Ruskin’s death, were credited in 
Boston, and commented on elaborately in an 
obituary and a leading article in The Adver- 
liser on the morning of March 4th.]} 

Joun Ruskin is at home and among bis 
kinsfolk. The rough ways of this world, 
which his feet trod not without offense and 
laceration, they will never press painfully 
again. Some of us were his pupils, and we 
shal! be lonelier henceforth; but, although he 
cannot come back to us, we shall go to him. 
The Stones of Venice will not see him any 
more. The Seven Lamps of Architecture 
which light bis present path and our future 
way belong toa house that hath foundations. 
Ruskin sustained six characters in this gen- 
eration: that of an art critic, that of a polit- 
ical economist, that of a philanthropist, that of 
a master of English prose, that of a prose 
poet, and lastly that of a philosophical evan- 
gelical Christian believer. Except in the de- 
partment of political economy, you will all 
grantme,I think, the right to aseert that he 
has done good work. 

No doubt flaws can be found even in bis 
best productions ; but we are to judge what 
Ruskin has published as an art critic not by 
comparing it with absolute perfection, but by 
contrasting it with what other men have done. 
Macaulay said that when he compared his 
history with the seventh book of Thucydides 
he felt discouraged ; but that when he con- 
trasted it with the best work in the same de- 
partment in his own time he felt that he had 
some ground for encouragement. Now who, 
as an art critic, deserves to be named ov the 
same day with this spirit that is at last with 
the archangels? According to the belief 
which was the real inepiration of his life, we 
must assert that he now has first learned what 
art is, having entered into the world from 
which all its prototypes and ideals proceed. 

Poor infant, there at Friar’s Crag, on Der- 
wentwater, Ruskin gazed through the hollows 
in the mossy roots over the cliff into the gleam- 
ing lake! This was his first memory. The in- 
tense joy, mingled with awe, which he had 
even then in the presence of the works of the 
Supreme Power followed him through life. 
He never forgot the palpitation of that first 
moment of wonder, as his consciousness 
dawned. Ruskin’s delight in Nature was such 
that it would often make him “shiver from 
head to foot with the joy and fear of it, when, 
after being some time away from the hills, he 
first reached the shore of a mountain river, 
where the brown water circled among the peb- 
bles, or when he saw the first swell of distant 
land against the sunset, or the first low broken 
wall, covered with mountain moss.” He has 
come to a bigh broken wall now, and passed 
through it! He has seen the first swell of a 
Distant Land against a sunrise! He has reached 
the shore Of a river where crystalline water 
circles among pebbles cast down from ever- 
lasting mountains! Through the tangled roots 
of his disgust with this world, which he did 
not approve, although you and [are in It, he 
is gazing now, we must suppose, if his faith 
was correct, upon the far gleaming of a sea be- 
fore a Throne, from the presence of which, by 
and by, the heavens and earth which he loved 
in our present low estate will flee away, as un- 
clean! What are the awe and bliss of the new 
infant in whose experiences the Sea of Glaes is 
substituted for Derwentwater? Let us not 
doubt that he would gladly inspire us who re- 
main on this lonely shore with his own rever- 
ence for the upper, as well as for the lower 
range of the works of Omnipotence and Om- 
niscience. 

Ruskin’s love of beauty was a master pas- 
sion; and yet, after all, his love of justice 
seems to me to have been equally intense. His 
love of truth was so filled with his love of 
beauty, and his love of beauty so filled with his 
love of truth, that you hardly know, in his 
criticisms, whether he speaks more as a prophet 
or as an artist; whether he speaks more as 
reverencing the genuineness of the true or 
more as reverencing the symmetry of the 
beautiful. Within the range of the faculties 
needed by an art critic he seems to have been 
full-orbed. The difference between our haughti- 
est common places and what‘he has eaid on his 
own theme is that between a truncated cene, a 
stunted shrub, and your full tree, taking its top 
and radiance of growth from nearness to the 
sun. 

As a political economist Ruskin, you say, 
was a failure ; but, although assuredly he was 
not as fully equipped in this department as in 
the range of art criticism, put his third character 
with his second, look at him as a philanthropist 


*These Lectures are Copyrighted by the Rev. 
JOSEPH COOK, and are printed by special arrange- 
ment with The Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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and political economist together, and who will 
affirm that any man of letters and art in our 
day had a more courageous career than Ruskin ? 
He has endeavored to put into action some 
things of which Carlyle has only preached. 
Born to wealth, he has devoted the better part 
of his fortune to philanthropy. He was no 
Communist. He was no wid declaimer for 
the abolition of property. He did talk, as 
Wordsworth sang, against the introduction of 
railways and factories into the heart of rural, 
green England. We think Wordsworth was 
possessed of more sensitiveness than sense on 
this subject; perhaps we think the same of 
Ruskin; but at bottom he meant to protest. 
against the grinding down under the soot of 
the factory and the railway, and of our ‘“‘ ma- 
chine and Devil-driven age,” to use his own 
language, the love of beauty, the love of clean- 
liness, even the sense of self-respect among 
the poor. We never shall see girls go back to 
spioning-wheels. We never shall have men 
using sickles again as reapera on the sunny 
fields of Eogland; but Ruskin meant well in 
his St. George Society, and I dare predict that 
a hundred years from now, when England is 
more crowded than she is to-day, the memory 
of his philanthropic motive dud the incisive 
radiance of many a bright gem of political and 
social suggestion which his questionable dis- 
cussions of political economy bave contained, 
will gleam far across the years, to his credit. 

Ruskin was a master of English prose; and 
he was this because he had a full nature and 
was obliged to express it. There is a quadru- 
ped rhetoric, and there is a biped rhetoric. Of 
the quadruped rhetoric we have a dismal suf- 
ficiency in the world ; and when we accustom 
ourselves to it, year after year, in the news- 
papers and the average rubbish of circulating 
libraries, we are apt to think that anything 
like biped rhetoric, which alone naturally ex- 
presses the whole man, is unlawful and un- 
natural, It depends much on the company a 
man keeps whether he likes the better quad- 
ruped or biped rhetoric. The oneis as natural 
as the other. If he associates with the Jeremy 
Taylors, with the Miltons, with the Richters, 
the Carlyles, and the Ruskins, he very soon will 
come to love an expressive style. The more 
style expresses the better,* especially if its 
rauge of expressiveness be inthe upper, sub- 
Uer, moral emotions and the finer esthetic 
perceptions. That upper range of perception 
and emotion does not belong to the soul of a 
quadruped, nor the expression of it to quad- 
ruped rhetoric. If we live principally in that 

quadruped range, we shall, no doubt, find this 
loftier biped range unnatural. An orator needs 
not one style, but twenty styles. The quadru- 
ped rhetoric fits certain subjects, and may be 
learned by a biped who will walk on all fours. 
But to be kept there !—this is the intolerable 
bondage—when the theme demands another 
style. Those born to the brutish style, how- 
ever, cannot learn the human. It is very un- 
natural for a quadruped to stand on two feet, 
and I suppose the biped human style must for- 
ever se¢in unnatural to quadruped rhetort- 
clans, [Laughter and applause.}] Ruskin was 
a biped, because fully human. Some of his 
phrases will live as expressing moods of soul 
that have rarely been uttered in any language. 
Some of them will live simply from their mar- 
velous picturing power. If I were to attempt 
the difficult task of selecting a single sentence 
which seems to me to be the best description 
he has ever written, it would be the one he has 
referred to himself (“* Frondes Agrestes,’? sec. 
Uon 31) and describing the striking of a heavy 
ocean surge against a tremorless cliff. The 
feutence is: ‘One moment a flinty cave ; the 
next, a marble pillar ; the next, a fading cloud.” 
You say that is rhetoric ! Well, it is singular- 
ly expressive. But why bas not a man, whose 
soul is not that of the quadruped, a right to 
utter all there is in it, and to obtain ex- 
Pressions for the loftiest parts of bis nature, as 
Well as for the lower? The truth is that we 
Rive too litle credit tothe really Shakespereian 
school in the literature which expresses the 
deeper things of the soul. Richter found it in 
Prose, yousay. Carlyle hascarriediton. Rus- 
kin has strengthened the foundations of the 
School. Yes, but it ie older than they. Itruns 
back to Milton and Jeremy Taylor and Hooker. 
it runs back to one who was called Isaiah, 
some time ago. Back toa certain David who 
Sang psalms which twenty centuries have 
echoed, or to one whom we call Job, or to an- 
other whom we call Homer, quite a long time 
ago. Under the law of the survival of the fit- 
test, the power of living literature ought to be 
the justification of its style. 

I must call a hush here, for we are standing 
at Ruskin’s grave, to ask for the secret of his 
Power, It seemsto me that it was Christian 
faith. Were Ito choose out of all Ruskin’s 
wiitings the one sentence which reveals the open 
— of his suggestiveness, it would be this : 

The right hand of Christ first strewed the 
8DOw on the Lebanon and smoothed the slopes 
of Calvary.” Allow yourselves to notice what 
, such as utters itself in that sentence, 

¢6 for a man | Ruskin believes in the Deity 
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of our Lord, and also in the Unity of God. The 

Hand that was pierced is the Hand that lifted 
up the hills; and, therefore, behind all natural 

law Ruskin saw the soul that wept over Jeru- 
salem and spoke as never manepake. Will 
you but take his position fora moment? Will 
you assume that these propositions represent 
actual verities, and then say whether the uni- 
verse does not become a burning bush, every 

leaf of it aflame with the fire too sacred to be 

touched? His marvelous equipment as art 

critic, his marvelous capacity as a prose poet, 

all that God gave him inside the range of lit- 
erary capacity, would have been but the cold 
summit of the Alps, had it not been irradiated 
with this vision of the Sun which lies below 

the horizon of commonplace )ives. I must 
blame even Orthodoxy; I must blame what 
calls itself, sometimes, scientific Theism, for 
not attaining the hight of Ruskin’s outlook 

and beholding beneath the horizon the yet 
unrisen truth of the Divine Omnipresence in 

vatural laws and its transcendency above them 
all. From the certainty of the Divine Imma- 
neuce in matter and mind comes to the loftiest 
summits of literature the mysterious glow of 
the Alpine morning or sunset. Ruskin awes 
us not from his hight so much as from a cer- 
tain divine coloring, filling all his writings , 
and that coloring proceeds from beneath the 
horizon aud from a philosophical Christiao 
faith. I know what he said about narrow evan- 
gelical views ; but he was brought up in them, 

and to the end of his days he lived in what 
I suppose to be sound Orthodoxy. If this 
man did not become dessicated, crippled, and 
was not brought down fromthe hights of 
wsthetic und philosophical speculation by his 
Christian belief; if, on the other hand, the 
flinty crags of these intellectual hights were 
irradiated by that belief, made an inspiration 
by the coloring which it gives to them, we 
well may gaze efter him into the morning; we 
well may look upon his career in this life as 
but the upstretching aurora of a day into 
which he now has entered, only to find that 
what he learned here of the Divine Immanence 
in matter and mind is true iv the least, as well 
as in the highest, of God's works. Wherever 
there is natural law, there God’s will acts; and 
not only God’s will, but our Lord’s will, for 
God is one. Wherever there is a touch of the 
Holy Spirit upon conscience, there we have 
the touch of the Supreme Power, as well as the 
touch of our ascended Lord. In this faitu 
this man lived. In it he swam through the 
three periods of his life—through that Oxford 
period in which the **Modern Painters” was 
preparing ; through those seventeen years in 
which be was in Venice and other capitals of 
Europe as a student ; and through the twenty 
in which, at Cambridge and Oxford, he has 
acted as professor. Face to face with all the 
philosophy of our time, this man lived and 
died, bathed in the light of the Sun behind the 
sun, and was not ashamed. If the radiance of 
bis writings is scen a thousand years hence, it 
will be, I think, not because of the gleam of 
the art criticism, or even of the philosophy ; 
but because of this overawing light that came 
from a Sun yet below the horizon of common- 
place lives. 


Carlyle said of Edward Irving: ‘“ Adieu, 
thou first friend, while this confused twilight 
of existence lasts. May we meet* where 
twilight has bécome day!’’—(“‘ Essay on the 
Death of Irving.’’) Carlyle will be lonelier; but 
not long. ‘Truly, jife is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is to behold the light of the sun; but 
sweeter is life beyoud lile, and yet move pleas 
ant is it to behold the light of the Sun behind 
the sun. 





Tae LECTURE. 


The foxes have hvles and the birds of the air 
have nests; but the free-lover has no home. 
[Prolonged applause.] Great Nature seems to 
be domestic in ber purposes; for even the 
brute races have quiet, secluded spots, of 
which Almighty Providence, by the most pow- 
erful instincts in the brutes themeelves, and 
by great arrangements running through the 
whole domain of life, preserves the sacredness. 
The swallow twittering under the eaves builds 
itself a home. From far Africa, or the Brazils, 
passing over numberless rivers and cities, the 
best of the birds bring the domestic impulse. 
The wren no less than the eagle, and the eagle 
no Icss than the wren, mates herself. Each 
cares for her young. Often the faithful sing- 
ing robin comes back to the same spot sum- 
mer after summer, although she may have a 
whole zone from which to choose her resting 
place. Do we not know that some winged 
creatures, season after season, from the billow- 
ing rice-fields of the South, from the Amazon, 
gleaming among its tropical forests, or it 
may be from tawny Africa, come back tv the 
remembered, humble porches of certain 
Nortbern cottages ; and do we not understand 
very well that all this is Nature, a proclamation 
of the importance of the home, even for these 
poor, perching wanderers, that a few years ago 
were not, and a few years hence shall be re- 
membered no more forever ? 


The lion has asingle mate in his lair, and a 
fatal ferocity if it be invaded. We know that 
the most savace beasts believe in homes, so 
far forth as Nature has made them monogamic, 
and that few forms of natural anger are more 
implacable than the rage of a brute animal 
when its home is attacked. 

The love of children is but a part of the 
love of home. The unrelenting tigress, when 
her whelps are injured, has a ten-fold greater 
ferocity than at other times. The mother 
bird, we know, broods its young with a tender- 
ness Which Almighty God has used as a symbol 
of his own kiudness toward the human race. 
[Applauce. } 

For the cradle of the human species, how- 
ever, we are told that Nature provides no safe- 
guard. Science, we are assured, protects the 
nests and lairs of brutes, but not the sanctity 
of the homes of men! 

Assembled in Pliny’s villa, we go to the 
lattice-work of the windows and the crevices 
of the doors. We ask Panthea and Phocion’s 
wife and the rest of our jury to go with us; 
and we look upon this motley assembly of 
interrupters, some of whom have breathed in 
here serpentine suggestions that would under- 
mine the home. Pliny says: ‘In Rome we 
bad no case of parricide for six hundred years 
after the city was founded. We had no name 
for the crime. Our Cicero remarks that, when 
Solon was asked why he had not instituted 

penalties for parricide in his famous code for 
Athens, he replied: ‘ That to give a name to 
an unknown crime is to tempt men to it, rather 
than to prevent it!’” Pliny is proud of early 
Roman history. ‘‘We were barbarous,” you 
say (he is talking to Hampden); ‘‘and yet 
six hundred years passed before any son of the 
city of Rome imbrued his hands in the blood 
of his father. When that crime was first com- 
mitted, what did we do? We passed a law 
that every one guilty of parricide should be 
flayed with a whip, then sewn up in a sack 
with a dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, and 
cast headlong into the sea.’’ Pliny looks 
askance upon this leprous crowd outside his 
villa, who would whisper suggestions into the 
ears of Panthea and Phocion’s wife. ‘A dog, 
a cock, aviper,and an ape! The race is not 
dead yet,” Pliny exclaims. [Applause.] 


The revolt of this pagan’s heart against par- 
racide is not the result of modern culture. 
‘“*Why,”’ continues Pliny, ‘‘look across the 
Adriatic; look across. the A®gean; carry your 
thoughts far on to that Chinaof which you 
have learned something in modern days.’’ (Iam 
presuming Pliny to speak at the present mo- 
ment and to be possessed of a knowledge of 
history up to this time.) ‘There is an empire 
pagan yet. It is founded on reverence for 
parents. Its history lies outside the range of 
Christian influences: What do the people do 
yonder when a son murders his father? The 
manpdarins of the village in which the offense 
is committed are put out of office and the 
neighbors suffer severe reprimand. ‘The son is 
put to death ; his bones are chopped in pieces 
by your pagan Chinese; they are burned ; the 
house in which he lived is razed tothe ground, 
and the place where ft stood is sown With salt.”’ 
Pliny goes to the window again and looks out 
on this long living breed of apes and vipers. 
‘What have you done to your fathers?’ And 
the reply is, leering frivolity filling the coun- 
tenances of the crowd: ‘‘We do not know 
who they are.”” [Applause.] 

Do you want a portrait of Panthea, when she 
hears that reply? A portrait of Cornelia, a 
portrait of Phocion’s wife, a portrait of Hamp- 
den, a portrait of the French prisoner? We 
are bere to ascertain what great Nature teaches, 
and these faces answer us. 

Go again to the window. ‘‘ What about the 
home? Does any one in this crowd possess a 
home?’ Pliny asks: “In this crowd, which is 
making suggestions against marriage, is there 
one who has a home?” ‘ The word is not in 
our language,’’ is the reply. There is one 
modern cultivated language that has not the 
word. And yet remember that Pére Hyacinthe 
stood in Notre Dame, in Paris, the other day, 
putting to shame the dissolute life of that capi- 
tal, which is the playground of all Europe and 
exhibits far more than the vice of the French. 
To put that life to shame, he held up—what do 
you suppose? Rome? No. China? No. He 
held up the brutes. He held up great Nature 
building homes for the irrational animals.— 
(Hyactothe, ‘‘The Family and the Church,” p, 
265.) Whoever, in the spirit of the scientific 
method, will study how development has ran 
on through the different tribes of sentient crea- 
tures up to man will see great Nature prepar- 
ing afar off the hearthstone, and behold ‘the 
smiting of God’s hands together to light up the 
spark of the family fire. [Applause.] 

We are in presence of a crowd fitly symbol- 
ized by the animals cast intothe sea with the 
Roman parricide. We empanel our jury again, 
and with all solemnity proceed to ascertain 
what they, as pagan judges, think of these sug- 
gestions. Again the crowd whispers under the 
crevices of the windows: ‘‘ Men can love twice 





or three times. Women “ean love, but once.” 


5” 


You say that this is too wild a statement to be 
found among the inculcations even of the most 
erratic teachers. There are on this platform 

books which assert literally that woman differs 
from man so far as to make it safe to affirm 

that man is born for polygamy, although wo- 
man for monogamy. “ Quite a discord in the 
works of Nature,” Pliny says, ‘‘ if this be true! 
I have heard’ from Greek and Roman philoso- 
phers,”? he remarks, ‘that Nature builds no 
half joints, and that when there is a left hand 
there isaright hand.” “I know,” Cornelia 
says, and Panthea and Phocion’s wife assent, 
‘*that men and women are born two and two, 
and fall in love two and two, and now bow are 
you to make them constitute a society made up 
of one and twenty? Utterly unnatural discord 
exists in every unscientific plan. Surely, if com- 
munities are made up in this style, and the race 
is born under the law of coequal heredity, 
somebody must be without a home; somebody 
must be left unprovided for by great Nature ; 
somebody must have awakened in him a love 
of home, and have no means of finding where 
to lay his head. Somebody must be mocked by 
the Supreme Powers, if they allow the mem- 
bers of the race to be born two and two and 
then associate them one and twenty.”? ‘We 
suspect, in the name of arithmetic,’’ this 
jury says, ‘‘a philosophy which destroys the 
opportunities of that part of the race which 
polygamy would not provide with associates.”’ 


Thold in my hand a book which I shall not 
name. I shall give it no advertisement. It is 
a Boston anonymous work. [Laughter.] It 
was written by an old East India clerk, him- 
self a bachelor; and, although 1 am not sip- 
posing that the man led an immoral life, he 
certainly must have been strangely warped by 
the experiences he met in the various seaports 
of the world, or he could not have written this : 
“A woman’s heart is so constituted that it is 
impossible for her to cherish a sincere love 
for more than one busband at the same time. 
It is even difficult for her to believe that a man 
ean cherish a sincere and honest love for more 
thau one woman atthe same time. It is dif- 
ficult for her to believe it, for she cannot com- 
prehend it. [Laughter.] Her own instincts 
revolt against the thought of a plurality of hus- 
bands; and, judging his feeling by her own, 
she does not see how a man can want or, at 
least, truly love a plvrality of wives.’’ -But at 
this point there is a constitutional difference 
of sex! ‘*A man can never know the infinite 
tenderness and the infifite patience of e moth- 
er’s love, except imperfectly. His experience 
does not teach him. His paternal love does 
not resemble it. Soa woman can never know 
the sincerity of a man’s conjugal love for a 
plurality of wives.’’ [Laughter.] 

And onthe basis of that accursed shallow- 
ness there is erected here in tlfe desert ranges 
of discussion a dust-pillar of leprosy, to be the 
support of a new moral order in the world! 
Who wants anything more than a single whiff 
of the honest indignation of old Rome, or even 
of China, to pulverize that fallacy—for it is 
only an air-hung, eddying rope of sand? [Ap 
plause.}] There must be scorched quarters 
somewhere to produce dust, for this pillar of 
dust seems to have been blown into form twice 
in Boston. [Laughter.] The book claims to be 
in a second edition. Is there any Sahara here? 
I should like to know where dust enough was 
found to make a pillar of that sort—a kind of 
dancing, insane, whirling dervish. No more 
science init than in the followers of the old 
Saturnalia, or than in the most erratic and 
loathsome of the modern part of this crowd 
outside Pliny’s villa, and which he will not ad- 
mit tothe outmost edges of his own heartb- 
stone! 

Philosophy? Why this man goes on to say 
that the true relaticns of Jove are symbolized 
by the sun and the planets: ‘It would be as 
impossible and as unnatural for a pure-minded, 
virtuous woman to have more than one hus- 
band as for the earth to have more than one 
sun ; but it is not unnatural nor impossible for 
a pure and noble-minded man to cherish the 
most devout love for several wives at the same 
time. It is as natural for him as it is for the 
sun to have several planets at the same time, 
each one dependent on him and each one har- 
monious on his own sphere.’? [Laughter.] 
I beseech you to be reverent, for this is Bos- 
ton. [Loud laughter and applause.] ‘‘To 
each planet the sun yields all the light and 
heat which she is capable of receiving 
[laughter], and which she would be capable of 
receiving were she the only planet in the sky. 
Each planet attracts the sun to the utmost of 
her weight and the exhaustion of her power; 
and the sun returns her attraction to an ex- 
actly equal degree and no more. Man is the 
sun; they are the planets. He is strong; they 
are weak, Let us not find fault with the 
ordinances of God or attempt to resist his will.” 
{Laughter.] The black angels laugh at the 

sanctimonious oleaginousness of small phi- 
losophy put forward to defend polygamy. 

{After tbis seutence Mr, Cook, with a ges- 

ture of abborrence, threw the book from which 





he had been reading into afchair near which 
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A. Bronson Alcott happened to be sitting. 
The venerable Concord philosopher, in a spirit 
of righteous indignation and with a look of 
intense disgust, reached forward his golden- 
headed cane and thrust the volume off the 
chair on tothe floor. Mr. Cook, noticing the 
significant movement, which attracted the at- 
tention of the whole audience and drew forth 
loud applause, turned to him and said]: That 
is the proper place for that volume to be put 
by a man who has been the author of the life 
and training ‘of ‘Little Women,” known 
throughout the world in our age [applause], 
and whose example, God grant, may lift us 
here in New England to hights from which a 
breeze of indignation may smite these gaunt, 
fiendish sand-pillars, and cause them to bury 
each other, and not us, in destruction! [En- 
thusiastic applausc.] 

Are there any scandal! trials by jury with 
uncertain results? Are there any newspapers 
whose advocacy or, at least, whose silence 
ean be bought by questionable characters ? 
You will find excuses for social infamy made 
here and there. By whom? Why, by the 
class of men and women I call Bohemian 
journalists. I am not assailing the first, sec- 
ond, or third class of respectable newspaper 
editors. These are all among the prophets of 
modern times. Your foremost newspaper 
writer needs to possess encyclopedic knowl- 
edge. He must be abreast of the century in 
the outlines of every department of thought. 
But here is your Bobemian, fifth-rate editor, in 
some inky, littered, verminous attic, and he 
defends, slyly, loose ideas on the marriage re- 
lations. We let this style of insinuated, cow- 
ardly, anonymous attack drift through society. 
We make lax divorce laws. By and by there 
comes some great strain ov the community, 
and there is a necessity of arranying the press 
on tbe right side. You can buy parts of it for 
the wrong side. 

Pliny has a right to rise, as he does here and 
now, and say: ‘* Boston, Chicago, New York, 
Brooklyn, Charleston, New Orleans, Paris! re- 
member thatina single month Rome put to death 
fifty women for poisoning their husbands. They 
were in the upper ranks of society, and they 
had been tempted not by stern, but by lax laws 
of divorce.” [Applause.] We have that same 
cause in operation in more than one American 
commonwealth. 

Pointing to the experience of Rome, Pliny 
says: ‘Five hundred years after the City of 
the Seven Hills was founded we had a di- 
vorce case that obtained a place in our records. 
I will not undertake to assert that there were 
no divorces for the first five hundred years of 
the life of Rome; but certain it is that there is 
no authentic recorded divorce for the first tive 
hundred years.”—(See Woolsey, ‘ Divorce,” 
chap. 1.) : 

“T know,”’ Pliny continues, ‘“‘how Rome 
grew corrupt, and how, at last, the better em- 
perors undertook to roll back the tide of 
license, by increasing the naturalness of the 
diverce laws; ihat is, by insisting that those 
entering upon marriage should know what 
they are about, and not have powerto break 
up, by a whim, arrangements on which the 
happiness of children depend and on which 
the peace of society at last rests. There may 
be divorce for suffictent cause ; but the city of 
Rome in its first tive hundred years shames 
the present record of any American common- 
wealth of equal population.” 

We go to the window, and we find this crowd 
of serpentine whisperers consultiog together 
as to another plea. I will not pick up that 
book ; but here is another, which, pardon me, 
I do not mean to name by its title. Ellen 
Sturge send+ a communication to the Woman's 
Advocate, of Dayton, O., in which she proposes 
the following social platform: ‘First, let the 
marriage compact be limited to from one to 
three years, at the option of the contracting 
parties.”” [Laughter.| I must stand at a dis- 
tance from my jury, or I cannot read this with 
peace! They are pagan men and women. 
This is from Ohio. [Laughter.] “Secondly, 
discard the erroneous idea that the contract is 
divine. Thirdly, let love alone!’ Yes, amost 
important provision for this crowd outside. 
Pliny and Phocion’s wife, and Panthea and 
Cornelia, and the Pompeiian daughter gaze 
into their faces again. ‘‘ Let love alone!’ The 
dog, the viper, and the ape have spoken 
frankly at last. But they must speak fash- 
ionably, and so we find this whisper following, 
which deceives no Panthea and no Pliny, 
“Love,” says Ellen Sturge, ‘is the sensitive, 
spontaneous outgrowth of the heart, subject 
to the control and treatment of circumstances, 
rather than formal promises. It is too tender, 
too sacred for the public gaze.” [Laughter. ] 
Yes, it is; but whoever knows what it is will 
understand what preparation for marriage 
should be. When it is proclaimed that a social 
platform must include this proposition, that 
we are to let love alone, I need no other proof 
of its unnaturalneses; for [ recognize no mar- 
riage as natural that has not bebind it an ad- 
equately tested, supreme affection. [Ap- 
plause.] There will be in every contract of 
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this sort, continues this Ohio teacher of phi- 
losophy, a provision by which the cbildren 
shall be given over to the care of the state. 

J am not amazed, as I wander through the 
literature on this topic, to find it all a morass, 
without a square yard of firm footing, and 
with pestilence breathing from all its un- 
skimmed, slimy pools. I have obliged myself 
to examine much of this Serbonian bog, in 
which whoever stands and struggles to defend 
himself sinks the deeper with every effort. I 
have cited to you what 1 suppose to be speci- 
mens of the very best there is on this theme. 
Owen lies there. I might cite him. I name 
him because everybody knows him. If you 
will take the improvements on his system 
which experience has made, the outcome of 
them will be at last what occurred here in 
Boston not long ago. A brazen woman stood 
up, calling herself the wife of one man and 
proclaiming her perfect freedom to be what- 
ever she pleased, and doing so with leprous 
language and with profanity before a mixed 
audience. I can go down to a certain hall here 
in Boston, and on a few occasions find exercises 
going on with which Sodom would have had 
deep sympathy. [Applause.] We find these 
people amusing, only because we do not pily 
them enough. They suppose that they are 
uttering a great secret public sentiment. They 
do not comprehend how the deeper heart of 
the community is agaiust them. Social lepers 
never understand how insufferably odious to a 
pagan, to say nothing of a Christian jury is 
their defense of the,dog, the viper, and the ape. 

At the door of his villa Pliny comes forward, 
with Panthea and with Phocion’s wife, and 
stands, for once, in full presence of this in- 
famous crowd. As he addresses them, they 
depart, one by one, slinking away from the 
eyes of these pagan women and from the 
blaziog light of experience; for that is the 
authority to which Pliny appeals at last. 
“ Wreck,’’ Pliny exclaims, ‘‘ came to Rome be- 
cause the family was undermined in our em- 
pire. Wreck you have seen come to Islam 
from the same cause. Wreck has come to 
every Sardanapalus. Wreck has overtaken 
every communistic society, first or last. You 
want experiment here? Have you not had 
enough of it through 1800 years, wherever 
your views have been practiced? You haveno 
homes. You do not know your fathers. Has 
the center of Asia a hearthstone? Has poly- 
gamoug Islam a hearthstone to which you feel 
attracted? Large experience. you want? 
What has Sardanapalus, what has Mormonism, 
what has Islam done for the ages ?”” 

Five days in Cons‘antinople I sought in vain 
to find among the polygamistic population one 
fresh face over forty years of age. There rides 
tbe emperor into his mosque from his seraglio, 
which contains two thousand people; and at 
forty he isa graybeard and flaccid. The next 
day he slits his veins with scissors, and goes 
hence by suicide. Undoubtedly the Turkish 
peasant is often too poor to have many wives. 
No doubt, Mohammed advised monogamy, ul- 
though he practiced polygamy. But there are 
special polygamistic clauses in the Koran, and 
what is their effect? I sailed up the Danube, 
and1tooked at the villages that are Mohammedan 
and at the villages that are Christian. Here is 
a Mohammedan town, in which there are no 
homes in the strict sense and the dogs in it are 
the only scavengers. The first object that 
salutes the cyes and postrils in a Mohammedan 
town in the East is usually the heap of refuse 
at the city gate; the next thing, a crowd of 
dogs, over which you stumble; and then the cob- 
web tessellation of filthy booths and windows, 
In Hebron I have been on the edge of being 


mobbed in the foul streets because of the sus 
picion and wildness of a fouler populace ; while 
in Beth'ehem, a Christian town, I saw no rub- 
bish. Even on obscure streets everything was 
neat, You sail up the Danube, and as the 
minarets fade out of sight the filthy villages 
fade out also. The spires come into view, and 
with them the usual sights of Christian towns. 
Although poverty-stricken, the villages exhibit 
a certain amount of enterprise and neatness, 
You find children that do not look as if they 
had been unwashed from birth. I passed 
through the Iron Gates of the Danube, in a 
steamboat; and on the deck were an English 
lord, # German professor, and an American 
politician. As we moved from the land of the 
minarets into the land of steeples, I said: ‘‘ We 
are leaving the domain of the Koran, and are 
coming into that of the old-fashioned book 
called the Scriptures.’’ ‘I know it,’’ said the 
Massachusetts politician. ‘* Not more than balf 
the people of a Christian population go to 
church; but they rule the other half. We are 
more indebted to the Bible and its ideas of 
marriage than to all Roman, Greek, or English 
Jaw. I never appreciated the fact before.’ 
Said the German etudent, in bis earnestness 
mistaking me: ‘ You should not be humorous 
upon a theme so grave; for I have been think- 
ing how, through all modern history, the bibli- 
cal ideas of marriage move as the sweet waters 
of Jordan througb the Dead Sea.” The English 
lord said: ‘1 know what Biitain has inherited 
from Rome. I now what came to us out of 
Greece. But, if we are to express our opinions 
as to the dictates of experience on this theme, 
if we are to take science and history for our 
guides, as we contrast minarets for experience 
on one side and spires for experience on the 
other, we shall fall on our knees on the deck 
of this vessel and thank God that we were 
brought up in homes of the biblical species,” 
[Applause.] 
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A QUARTER of a century passed away, when 
one day, reading, to his ‘‘exceediog yratifi- 
cation,” an account of a visit made by J. L. 
Porter to a village called Harrdu el-‘Awamid, 
or Hlarran of the Columns, Dr. Beke recognized 
instantly his Jong-wanted Haran in the vicinity 
of Damascus ; and he determined on a visit to 
the spot. Here be found everything to his 
mind, Rebecca’s Well, the daughters of the men 
of the city with their pitchers going out for 
water at the time of evening, flocks, and herds, 
trailing vines bearing on the wine of Helbon, 
and a distance of seven days from the Mount of 
Gilead. His conclusion was thus expressed : 


“That Harran is the representative of the 
place of that name mentioned in the Book of 
Genesis as the residence of Terah and his 
descendants there is now no reasonable ground 
for questioning.’ —*' Vecursion to Harrdn,” p. 85. 

“The ‘Awaj is the Pharpar of Scripture, 
the ‘river’ that was crossed by the patriarch 
Jacob, when he fled from Laban. ‘ And he rose 
up, and passed over the river, and set his face 
toward the Mount Gilead.’”’ 

‘““My wife and I, not having the impedi- 
ments of the patriarchs, or of ordinary pative 
travelers, arrived at the summit of Mount 
Gilead on the fourth morning after leaving the 
‘river’ at Kisweh, Aud Laban might have per- 
formed the journey even more speedily than 
ourselves, had he not had to start from Harran, 
whereby the distance he rode was lengthened 
twenty-six statute miles; if, indeed, he was 
not at the time even further away to the east 
than his usual place of residence For we read 
that ‘he set three days’ journey betwixt him- 
self and Jacob,’ and, further, that at the time 
of the latter’s evasion, Laban was gone to shear 
his sheep; so that the extra distance, whatever 
it may have amounted to, bad likewise to be 
traversed after it had been ‘told’ Laban on the 
third day that Jacob was fled.’’—‘ Jacob’s 
Fight,” pp. 16, 17. 

“But as to the idea that Jacob’s flocks and 
herds, and their young, with his own infant 
family (twelve children, and the eldest only 
twelve years of age!), could have accom- 
plished such a journey in ten days, especially 
so late in the yearas sheepsheariug season, it 
rests on a physical impossibility; and the 
wooder is that such an idea should have ever 
entered the miud of any one. There cannot be 
a doubt that even twenty days, or double the 
number usually allowed him to perform the 
journey, could not have been sufficient for the 
purpose.’’—Jbid., pp. 13, 14. 

“If we regard the water-parting—that is to 
say, the summit of the mountain range bound- 
ing the River Pharpar, or ‘Awaj, toward the 
south—and vot the course of the river itself, 
as the natural territorial division between the 
land of Aram and ‘the east country,’ occupied 
by the Midianites and other descendants of 
Abrabam out of the right line, we must con- 
sider the northern slope of Jebel Mdnieh as 
forming a portion of Aram Naharaim ; and it 
is here, therefore, in ‘the mountains of the 
east,’ that we must look for ‘Pethor of Aram 
Naharaim,’ the residence of the prophet 
Balaam.’’—Jbid., pp. 19, 211, 212, 


On bis maps the territory comprised by the 
two rivers of Damascus— Wadi bayadeh Abana 
ou the north, and Nahr el-‘Awaj Pharpar on the 
south—is displayed in one as Padan Aram, in 
the other as Aram Naharaim. Dr. Beke’s 
arguments were never refuted, though an- 
swered with weak replies and much detrac- 
tion. As he himself confesses, his views, being 
in advance of his age, were almost universally 
rejected. 

Yet a few accepted his opinions. Among 
them Miss F. Co:beaux advocated essentially 
the same proposition : 


“This city is first mentioned as the res- 
idence of Balaam, ‘ Pethor, which is near the 
river of the childr.n yy *93 of his people,’ is 
the reading of the printed Hebrew text ; where- 
upon Kennicott very justly observes that, 
although this passage was evidently intended 
to convey a detinition of Balaam’s abode, it is 
really very indetinite, as the form of expression 
describes no particular land or river. But the 
Samaritan Pentateuch clears up the obscurity 
by supplying the terminal } accidentally lost 


out of the Hebrew yoy, and thus gives the 
description ‘ Pethor whics is near the river 
of the children of Ammon’; and, as this read- 
ing is supported by the Syriac and Vulgate 
versions, the fourteen ancient Hebrew MSS. of 
high authority, no stronger evidence can be 
desired to settle its authenticity, whereby the 
site of Pethor is transferred from the neighbor- 
hood of the Euphrates to that of the Jordan. 
The Eberite prophet’s own allusion to his 
birthplace— 
“* From ARAM hath Balak, King of Moab, led me; 
From the mountains of the Kast’— 
suggests that Pethor was situated among the 
mountains out of which the river in question 
takes its rise, though we cannot be certain 
whether this was Wady Zurka or the Moist Am- 
man, The land actually occupied by the Am- 
monites, as we have already seen, was that 
which was formerly the land of the Rephaim. 
“From Deut. xxili, 4 we furher gather 
that Pethor was geographically referable to 
that part of the Aramean settlements known 
as Aram Naharaim. Here, as in many other 
places, the Septuagint has taken upon itself to 
paraphrase the Hebrew name by Mesozorayia, 
a ‘land between rivers,’ instead of simply tran- 
scribing it and leaving it to expound itself, a 
land of two rivers, Naharaim. This led to the 
inference that the two rivers understood must 
be the Euphrates and Tigris, although in no 
part of Scripture is there any authority for 
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thus transporting the Aramites beyond the 
Euphrates, into the land of the Chasdim. It 
is much to be regretted that, by copying the 
Septuagint form of the name, instead of the 
Hebrew, our English translators have contrib- 
uted to disseminate this mistake so far and 
wide that we are completely thrown off our 
guard by its very universality ; and everv one 
has accepted the proposition that Aram Naha- 
raim is Mesopotamia beyond tbe Euphrates 
and Tigris, without stopping to examine the 
foundation upon which it is propounded, 

‘“*Now, between the central summit of the 
Gileadite Mountains and Charre of Mesopo- 
tamia beyond the Euphrates, so commonly sup- 
posed to be the scriptural Haran and city of 
Nahor, the distance is upward of three hundred 
geograpical miles. It would take not a week, 
but a month, to accomplish this journey on 
foot; considering, also, the difficulties of a 
route partly across the desert, and the addi- 
tional circumstance, pleaded by Jacob as an 
excuse for journeying more siowly than his 
brother, that it was the breeding season of the 
flocks, and it would be unsafe to urgethem on 
the road. This incident involves a fact abso- 
lutely fatal to the assumption that Padan Aram 
lay beyond the Euphrates. But, if we refer 
the scriptural Padan Aram, ‘Aram of the 
fields,’ to those extensive plains of well- 
watered and luxuriant pastures which are now 
well ascertained to extend for more than tbree 
days’ journcy eastward beyond the Jebel 
Hauran, the distances, and all other circum- 
stances relating to this land, the course of the 
patriarchal history will be found to agree per- 
fectly with the supposition. In this sense only 
can Pethor be aliued to as ‘ Pethor of Aram 
Naharaim’; pot as situated in the part of the 
land strictly so called, but as iucluded in the 
range of its domiuion.’’—'* The Hephaim,”’ pp. 

— 26. 

More recently, in the year 1874,a French 
savantin Semitic studies, Joseph Halévy, bas 
fullowed in the same wake, forgetting in turn 
to recognize his leader across the Channel, and 
even his own couutryman of more than two 
centuries ago. His results are briefly as fol- 


lows: 


“‘ EBER-HANNAHAR, 1, The supposition that 
the Eber hannahar, ‘ beyond the river,’ of the 
Hebrews was a country across the Euphrates 
is incompatible with a formal indication of an 
important passage in the Book of Kings, 
where it is said that the empire of Solomon ex- 
tended from the port of Thapsacus on tne 
Euphrates to the city of Gaza, embracing all 
the kingdoms of Hber-hannahar; it follows by 
necessity toat Ebei-bannahbar be found ia 
Syria proper, and not in Mesopotamia. At this 
epoch both Eoer-hanvahar and Aram-naharaim 
were annexed to the Kingdom of Israel. 

“2. The story of the wars of David in Syria 
teaches us that Hadadezer, king of Aram 
Zoba, hud obtained help from the inbabitants 
of ‘Wber-hannahar 4990 7Dyr. Had this per- 
tained to a country beyond the river, it would 


have been written 47435 7ayD, a8 pW Tay 
beyond the Jordan, od 72yD beyund the sea,’ 


sind Dy ‘ beyond the rivers.’ 

‘“*The term Eber-nahara, the Aramaic equiva- 
lent of Eber-hanuahar, is found in legends on 
coins of Tarsus,a city which certainly did 
not lie beyond the Euphrates, but ou the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

**ARAM-NAHARAIM. 1, At the first epoch of 
the Judges the Hebrews were 1n submission 
during eight years to the tyrunnical oppression 
of a king of eweshoruin. Out of this servi- 
tude, it is well known, Caleb delivered them. 
This could not have been a kiug of Mesopo- 
tamia beyond the Euphrates. 

“2, The valley of Pethor, native-place of the 
famous mh Balaam, belonged to a province 
of Aram-naharaim ; and yet we learn by the ex- 


pressign 4737 by "we that it wassituated on 
the right or Syrian bank of the Euphrates ; for 
bad it stood on the opposite bank the author 


certainly would have written 4795 43). 
This city is probably identical with Patbara of 
Ptolemy, about on a level with Bera (Aleppo) 
and not far from the Euphrates. 

“3. Thesame Aramean prophet describes his 

land asa mountaivous land. ‘This description, 
very appropriate if applied to a Syrian pro- 
vince, does not at all suit the character of 
Mesopotamia, This is very well expressed by 
the term Asbshur, from the root 4X, ‘ to be 
straight or even,’ the characteristic feature 
of Mesopotamia; whereas the term Aram 
signities ‘the high-land,’ and to apply this to 
Mesopotamia would be contrary to all analogy, 
for it would be a flagrant coutradiction be- 
tween the sense of the word and its applica- 
tion. 
“Atthe time when tte Seventy made their 
transiation of the Bible the geographical term 
Mesopotamia had general usage amoug tue 
Greeks. Then, as the Hebrew expression 
*Aramea of tue two rivers’ had a sort of anal- 
ogy with the Greek word meaning ‘ between 
two rivers,’ they identified the one with the 
other, But, on looking closer, we easily per- 
ceive that this term Mesopotamia does not go 
back tu a period anterior to the conquests of 
Alexander iu Asia, Lt is extremely doubtful 
that in ancient times it bad existence, because 
scientitic investigation or even conception was 
impossible, the exact direction of these grand 
rivers was little or not at all known, Is it im- 
aginable that ia Palestine at so early a date as 
the time of the patriarchs the upper course of 
the ‘ligris was sufliciently well Kuown for de- 
termining # geographical ensemble as vast as that 
of Mesopotamia? At any rate, a collective 
hame for Mesopotamia does not exist in As- 
syrian inscriptions, nor in the documents of 
the Persian kings. Why sbouldit be otherwise 
among the Hebrews, who could only have bor- 
rowed the name from its ancient possessurs ? 

*“ Allowing the northern one of the two 
rivers to be Euphrates, where was the other? 
At first one naturally thinks of the Oroutes, 
which is the largest river in Syria after the 
Euphrates ; but the Orontes is Lot meutioned 
in the Holy Scripture. It appears, therefore, 
to be the river of Damascus, st)led Amana ln 
the Bible and Chrysorhoas by the classic 
geographers, This river separates Syria from 
Palestine, aud every traveler, going from 
Northern Syria toward the latter country, is 
obliged to cross the Corysorhoas. It is, then, 
altogether probable that the river traversed by 
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Jacob before reaching Gilead was the Chrysor- 
hoas. 

‘©Tue City oF HarrAn. 1. This is cited in 
Ezekiel as forming, along with the cities 
Reseph, Canneh, and Eden, a rich commercial 
association of Sabeans, holding relations with 
Tyre. According to Job, the Sabeans 
hid their camps in Eastern Syria. 
But Reseph is the Rhesapha of Ptolemy, 
Canneh or in Greek Cholle is his Calne, and 
Eden his Adada by the lapse of Ninto A. Ha- 
ran must have occupied a position on the westof 
Reseph, and there are very strong reasons for 
placing it on the course of the River Orontes, 
in the midst of Northern Syria, and related to 
Hamath, Riblah, Emmesa. 

“2. The distance which separated the city 
of Haran from Mount Gilead could be traversed 
in seven days; but this time is too short for 
reachiog tbe Euphrates from Mount Gilead, and 
much more for arriving at Carrhae, a long way 
beyond. ; 

* Nicolaus of Damascus preserved the tradi- 
tion that Abraham was a king of that city ; 
und Justin accepted a similar tradition that 
he was of Damascus origin, Judeis origo Dam- 
ascena,”—'* Meélanges,” p. 72 seqy. 

One of the strongest opponents of Dr. Beke’s 
views was Sir Henry Rawlinson; but more 
lately his brother, Professor George Rawlinson, 
if my memory serves me well, in a foot-note to 
either Herodotus” or** The Five Great Mon- 
archies,’? ackaowledzes the drift of modern 
sentiment to favor the region southeast of 
Damascus for the locality of Padan-aram. 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Kine Arts, 


THE RIVAL EXHIBITORS. 








THERE must and there will be new departures 
in Art, as well as in most mundane matters ; and 
the beginnings of the departures are seldom 
agreeable. A new departure was taken last 
spring by the hanging committee of the Acad- 
emy of Desigu, who, in giving a fair show to 
several young American artists studying abroad 
in the schools of Paris and Munich, contrived 
mortally to offend the tender suscep ibilities of 
elder Academicians. Tne result was a row, 
which to those who participated therein was 
of cosmic importance ; but to cool onlookers 
was simply a tempest in a teapot. The uni- 
verse survived, and the outcome of the strug- 
gle was the formation of the Society of 
American Artists. This Society is now holding 
an Exhibition of the works of its members at 
Kurtz's Gallery, in Twenty-third Street, which 
is lined to its utmost capacity with ofl paint- 
ings—good, bad, and very indifferent. There 
are one hundred and twenty two ‘lots ”’ in the 
catalogue, represeuting and misrepresenting 
between fifty and sixty artists. At the first 
glance, the appearance of the gallery is effect- 
ive and picturesque. A stroll around it shows 
that most of the good work init is the work 
of National Academicians—such men, for ex- 
ample;as Swain Gifford, Colman, Tiffany, La 
Farge, Miller, and Wyant, eNot that there is 
not excellent work by several younger artiets, 
educated under foreign influences. For Shir- 
law is here in full feather ; and William H. Low 
is here, ina landscape and in a portrait; and 
William M. Chase is here, forcibly tWice and 
beautifully once. These exceptions, however, 
prove the rule just stated, and the fact that 
the strongest of the younger Academicians 
recognize the necessity of the new departure, 
which is a very small departure for them. 
Some of them, we presume, will pay the pen- 
alty of what will be pronounced their rashness, 
and will be ‘“‘skied’’ at the forthcoming Exhi- 
bition. These recalcitrant young Haydons 
must knuckle down or go up. 

Thus much for a glance at and a stroll about 
the Exhibition. We turn the pages of the 
catalogue, run down the list of names, and, 
what is more tothe potot, the list of prices 
which some of the artists demand for their 
wares, Mr. La Farge wants fifteen hundred 
dollars for an autumn at Newport—a map-like 
painting, with an effective study of rock in it. 
Mr. Shirlaw wants a thousand dollars for his 


Ornithological ‘‘ Good Morning,” which is dear 


for poultry, Sarah P. B. Dobson wants a thou- 
84nd doilars for ‘‘ The Pupils of Love.” How- 
ard Roberts wants fifteen hundred dollars for a 
statuette of ‘‘ Lot’s Wife,” in marble. Robert 
C. Minor wants eight hundred dollars for a 
“Juue Morning,’? and so on. The smallest 
price demanded is sixty dollars, which is for 
Wyant’s “Path in the Woods.” The artists 
who are artists are more reasonable; and are, 
therefore, more likely to sell their pictures, 
We never had any great faith in the common 
Sense of painters, aud we know that the pass- 
ing of the Silver Bill has deranged values ; but 
We did not dream that it had deranged brains 
4s well. We were mistaken, it seems, or some 
of the figures in the catalogue are errors, which 
should have been corrected in the proof. 
Several names which are comparatively new 
stand against good, manly, vigorous work. 
One is that of J. Alden Weir, who comes of a 
painting family and whose forte is portraiture. 
A little « tudy of his of the head of an old man 
1s mut ry, Mr, Low’ full-length of Mlle. 
Albani, 1a the costume of Lucia di Lammer- 
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moor, is a brilliant example of his technical 
skill and sense of eff-ctive color. There is 
something queer in his ‘Jour des Morts,’”’ 
whieh repels and attracts. Queerness is not the 
word which describes the singular daub wbich 
Mr. George Inness would have us believe is a 
representation of Nature near North Conway, 
New Hampshire. Nature, as Squeers taught 
us long ago, is up to games; but she is never 
so absolutely idiotic as Mr. Inness makes 
her. If she is mad, there is method in her 
madness, and there is none in his. Mr. Eakins 
does not appear to as much advantage here asin 
the Water Color Exhibition, although his work 
is simple and honest and so far commendable. 
Charles H. Miller’s ‘ After the Storm” is at 
once bold and beautiful. His handling is massive 
and brilliant. William M. Hunt misrepresents 
his genius in a bad landscape, and is not at his 
best, though vigorous and picturesque, in the 
portrait of a lady. All Mr. Swain Gifford’s 
landscapes are characterized by his strength 
and knowledge of the New England seashore. 
His ‘‘ Old Orchard ”’ is, we think, the best land- 
scape that he has yet painted. 

We see no growth in Mr. Thomas Moran, 
who must be classed among decorative palnt- 
ers. Mr. La Farge’s large landscape is a larze 
specimen of his crotchetiness. There is one 
thing in which he is always excellent, and that 
is the painting of flowers. There is a strange, 
simple charm in his ‘* Study of Hollyhocks.”’ 
Mr. Wyatt. Eaton villifies his talents in a por- 
trait of a mother and a child (the mother being 
considerably decomposed), and in a portrait of 
the poet Bryant, whose head he makes colossal 
and whose complexion of a mild brickdust 
hue. If he has caught Mr. Bryant’s expres- 
tion, every other artist who has painted him 
has missed it. If we could have our choice of a 
landscape, we should select Mr. Colman’s 
“Canal in Holland’ as the finest example of 
dusk harmonious color in the whole Exhibi- 
tion. We should reject instantly Whistler’s 
“Coast of Brittany,’’ which, we suppose, is 
full of what the new lights in art denominate 
* values,” 

Three impressions remain when we have 
finished our stroll. The first is that too many 
artists represented here are making the mis- 
take of choosing what is accidental in Nature 
and giving it such permanency as their art 
can give it. The second is that the older 
Academicians can learn something of these 
young American artists. The third is that the 
young American artists can learn a good deal 
more from the old Academicians, Will either 
doso? . 





Mr. SAMUEL COLMAN, who has lately 
been seriously ill, has recovered enough to be 
at work again in his cosy studio. He has for 
the present abandoned water-colors, and re- 
turned to his first love—oil painting. He has 
taken anew departure in art, and is dealing 
with his masses in a broad, bold, and brilliant 
manner, Which cannot fail to impress itself 
upon art judges, whatever art critics may 
think of it. ‘The last canvas on his easel is a 
vivid reproduction of Lake Lucerne, the blue 
waters of which are strongly contrasted with 
the wild white light of the clouds that drift 


along its mountainous borders. Mr. Colman 
has painted this subject before, we believe ; 
but not from this point of view nor on the 
same scale. If we were calied upon to express 
our opinion of Mr. Colman, we should say 
that he had shown more variety in his works 
than any living American artist. He has 
painted our own landscapes, north, south, 
east, and west, and he has painted the land- 
scapes and architecture and people of Spain, 
Ezypt, and, indeed, of Europe generally. 


....A new thing in art is an illuminated 
silhouette, cut inthin holly wood, in which ex- 
quirite work has been done and more exquisite 
work will be done; for this delicate art is begin- 
ning to attract attention all over the country. 
It is done with fret saws of the most minute 
kind (s0 small are some of them that they can 
scarcely be said to have cut their teeth), and in 
a manner that is described in one of the March 
maguzines—Jlarper’s, if our memory is not. at 
fault. The conception of this miniature art. 
was an inspiration to the one who first saw the 
possibility of it (no joke intended), and fretted 
bimself, or herself, uvtil the possible was the 
actual. That 80 homely a vehicle as wood 
aud so simple a thing as a saw should be able 
to give the humor or the pathos of a picture is 
wonderful. It is successful alike “in single fig- 
ures and in groups; with human beings dnd 
with animals; in short, with everything, the 
artists being a little tiny saw and the world- 
embracing sunlight, 


... Jervis McEntee, the laureate of autumnal 
landscapes, is of Scotch descent and of a good 
family, who were the first tea-drinkers in the 
Land o’ Cakes. ‘* What are the Jervises doin’ 


poo?’ was spiered about them by their High- 
land ueighbors. And the response was always: 
‘The Jervises are makin’ tea.’ fence the 
names of Jervis. Pope’s old master, Charles 
Jervas, belonged to an English branch of bis 
family, and it was of his pictures that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds remarked that they were never 
seen, “ because they are all hung in the gar- 
rets.’? Such, at-any rate, is the statement of 
Taylor, the water-poet, the progenitor of 
Bayard, whose face is now set Berlinward. 
(Bayard, don’t let Bismarck pull any Berlin 
wool over youreyes.) McEntee is hard at work 
on a characteristic picture for the next Ex- 
hibition, 





Personalities, 


Or the Revs. Joseph Cook and Wm. H. 
H. Murray, now leaders of special religious 
movements in Boston, it is told that on a par 
ticular occasion in their course at Yale they 
were leaders in a certain movement upon that 
unreformed college element known as the 
Sophomore class. Not to mince matters, they 
led a desperate ‘“‘rush.’? Both were good 
deacons of their cass; but for the occasion in, 
question it was their size and tonnage that cet 
them up, David-like, before their fellows. It 
was ‘Statement of Facts’? Day. The Sophs 
crowded around the door of the speakers’ 
hall, to carry out the ancient custom of com- 
pelling every Freshman to take off his hat 
before entering. Freshman, as usual, resi-ted. 
This year they took the Sophomores -in re- 
verse, Cook and Murray leading. ‘The ruse 
became a rush, and the rush a *‘rusher’’—in 
effect, such a Russia as Turkey has just felt. 
Cook’s momentum all but reduced a Soph or 
two to original ‘ bioplasts,’”? and Murray 
caught them asif they were mere ten-pound 
trout. ‘ Boys will be boys”; but we'll for- 
give them if, when they put off boyish things, 
they become C 8, and M——s, and George 
Washingtons, and so on. 





..-»Mr, John Ruskin is reported to be very 
ill from overwork, Mr.Ruskin is not an old 
man, having just completed his fifty- inth 
year, and the writing of ‘Fors Clavigera”’ 
ought to be mere play to his trained intellect. 
He has been before the world, in one form or 
another, for thirty nine years—first as a poet, 
when he took the Newdegate prize for poetry 
at Oxford, in 1839; then as an art critic, in bis 
“Modern Painters’? (1543—46); then as a 
writer and lecturer upon everytviong under the 
sun, not forgetting political economy and 
finance. His financial ability has enabled him 
to nearly run through his large patrimony ; and 
his knowledge of affaira generally enabled him 
long ago to bankrupt himself in matrimony. 
All things by turn, but nothing long, bas been 
his practice, if not his motto, Ove thing must 
be conceded, even by his enemies—i. e., that 
he is a perfect master of the art of writing 
brilliant, eloquent, impassioned English prose. 


.... There is a difference between charity and 
philanthropy, and Mrs. A. T. Stewar! seems to 
understand it and to apply it io carrying out 
her husband’s desires about that now famous 
“Hotel for Women,” which is now nearly 
ready for occupation. It is not intended to be 
a charity, but a philanthropical establishment, 
where every comfort will be provided, and 
where the charges will be made as low as will 
suflice to pay the expenses, without any profit. 
As the expense of board will be from six to 
twelve dollars a week, it will be especially 
adapted to ladies with a small income or busi- 
ness, but not for those of the lowest grade of 
wages. Itis expected that the discipline of 
the house will be so strict as to preclude 
the possibility of any disreputable character 
gaining admission. It is supposed that ladies 
visiting the city alone for shopping or for 
business will find it especially convenient 
and attractive. 


...-A private letter from Londonsays: ‘‘ Our 
old friend, Captain Edward Scheuley, died afew 
days ago. He was, with the exception of Tre- 
lawney, who is still living, at upward of four- 
score, the last survivor of the party of friends, 
including Lord Byrou and Leigh Hunt, who 
burned the body of Shelley ou a fuueral pile, 
after the ancient fashion. And he was present 
when the poet’s ashes were deposited in the 
Protestant’ burial-ground at Rome, near the 
grave of poor Keats.” Captain Schenley was 
at Waterloo, and nearly forty years ago caused 
great excitement in this city by his elopement 
with Miss Croghan, a noted heiress of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., then at school on Staten Island. He 
leaves 9 large family and an estate estimated at 
from $7,000,000 to $10,000,000, 


....Mr. Bret “Harte has not received the 
nomination for the Chinese mission, which he 
imagined was about to be offered to him last 
summer. He enjoyed the pleasures of im- 
agination then; we hope he is enjoying the 
pleasures of hope now. When he has bad his 
mission, has filled it, and has returned to 
literature, where he belongs, he-will enjoy the 
pleasures of memory. 


...-If, as reported, Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen 
is preparing to hovor literary circles in New 
York with his presence, we caution him to 
briug as many Norwegian stories with bim as 
possible. Some of the ‘told Norse blood” 
historians talk about would mix well in our 
current literature, which (how dare we say it ?) 
does now and then have a waterish flavor. 


....[f, a8 Dow seems probable, Congress de- 
cides to enlarge the Congressional Library or 
put up an entirely new building, Mr. A. R. 
Spofford, the efficient and indefatigable libra- 
rian, must share the credit of the result. His 
efforts to make the Library worthy of the cap- 
ital and the country are well known, 











Srience, 


THE asteroids discovered in 1877 seem now 
to stand as follows (11 in all), viz.: 





170, discovered Jan. 10th, by Perrotin, at Toulouse. 


171, bis Jan. 1th, “ Borelly, ‘“ Marsei'les. 
172, Feb. Sth, “ Borelly, “ Marseilles. 
173, “ Aug.2d, “ Borelly, ‘“* Marseilles. 
174, - Sept.3d, “ Watson, “ Ann Arbor. 
5, S Oct. Ist, “ Watson, “ Ann Arbor. 
16, , Oct. Mth, “ Peters, * Clinton. 

17, « Nov. 5th, “ Henry, * Parts. 

175, * Nov. 6th, “ Palisa, * Pola. 

179, bs Nov. ilth,** Watson, “ Ann Arbor. 
180, . Nov, 29th, * Palisa, * Pola. 


There still remains a little doubt, however, 
as to one ortwo of them, whether they are 
not some of the older asteroids, which have 
been lost sight of for several years, and the 
question does not admit of summary settle- 
ment. Since the openiug of the yeur the 
aclivity of observers has been very great, and 
already seven new discoveries are announced, 
viz.: 


181, discovered Jan. 29th, by Perrotin, at Toulouse, 


182, Feb. 2d, “ Cottenlot, * Marseilles. 
183, bi Feb. 6th, “ Peters, “ Clinton. 
184, * Feb. 7th, “ Palisa, “ Pola, 

185, be Feb. 8th, “ Palisa, “ Pola. 

136, be Mar. Ist, “ Palisa, * Pola. 

187, bi Mar. 3d, “ Peters, * Clinton. 


Of these, 181 is perhaps a rediscovery of Urda, 
No. 167; and 183 is quite probably identical 
with Antigone, 129, according to Mr. Hind. 


...-Inthe Atti della Reale dei Lincei, at Rome, 
some interesting iuvestigations are described, 
which were made by Messers. A. and G, De 
Negri, at the Chemical Laboratory of the Genoa 
University, on the purple dyes of antiquity. 
The authors have thoroughly investigated the 
subject. After an elaborate account and an 
enumeration of the various historical data 
with regard to the molluscs from which the 
ancients obtained their purple colors, they 
enter into a discussion of the chemical and 
optical properties of these substances, the 
methods of dyeing with them, the adultera- 
tions found in them, and various other details 
coucerning them. We must refer our readers 
to the original treatise for further particulars, 
as our space will not permit us to enter into 
them. The paper is accompanied by a number 
of plates, giving the spectra of the colors ob- 
tained from species of the genera Applysia 
and Murex. 


....A new tenant of the nests of a species 
of ant (/urmica subsericea, Say) has been found 
in the caterpillar of some species of Lycwnide. 
“The lower Segments of the abdomen were 
continually gently stroked by the antenna, in 
the familiar manner of ants when soliciting 
honey-dew from aphides.”” Mr. W. H. Edwards 
has found that the caterpillar of Lycena pseu- 
dargiolus is possessed of organs upon the upper 
part of the last segments apparently designed 
or fitted fur the exudation of some fluid, 
also. shown by Dr. Leidy on specimer 
received from Mr. McCook. Other observs 
tions on different ants have beer. published by 
our author, and we shall look with interest for 
further ant biographies from his pen. 


....Mr. W. W. Calkins announces in the 
American Naturalist that he has found Ranella 
clathrata on the west coast of Florida, at Ce- 
dar Keys. It occurred in shallow water, occu- 
pying dead shells of Mercenaria mortoni, also 
attached to the pretty coral Oculina diffusa. 
The specimens have been submitted to experts 
for identification, who find that it is a Pacific or 
West Coast shell, not heretofore known to ex- 
ist on the eastern coast of North America, and 
adds another species to thelist common to both 
oceans. Thereare a few crustacea and fishes 
known to be common to the two shores, indi- 
cating that in Tertiary times the Isthmus of 
Panama lay under the ocean, as its_ geological 
structure shows must have been the case. 


....Professor Holden, of the Washington 
Observatory, has recently published an Index 
Catalogue of books and memoirs relating to 
nebulw and clusters. It is one of those works 
which, while they do not generally attract 
much notice or win great reputation for the 
author, are yet of the greatest possible utility, 
almost essential, indeed, toinvestigators. Pro- 
fessor Holden’s Index seems to be exceeding- 
ly thorough and complete, and is so con- 
veniently arranged as to bring the whole liter- 
ature of the subject easily within the grasp of 
any one who has access to the books referred 
to. 


...-Goeppert has recently given a compari- 
son of the altitudes at which trees grow, 
Conifer occupy the greatest amount of space 
in the highest elevations, being near the level 
of the seain high northern regions, as well as 
in the mountains, but keeping more to the 
bills as they progress toward the Tropics. The 
Ericacew, or the rhododendron and whortle- 
berry families, occupy the next heaviest areas 
in alpine regions. In the South American 
alpine flora there are large numbers,of com- 
posites among the trees and shrubs, 








8 
Missions, 


We spoke last week of the work of that tireless 
and fearless missionary, the Rev. G. L. MacKay, 
in Formosa. The March number of the Presby- 
terian Record, of Canada, has two letters from 
him, written in November (the second on No- 
vember 28th), and neither mentions that his 
life was tbreatened. Both, however, are full of 
evidence of his ceaseless toil in his efforts to 
evangelize the island. In the first letter he 
writes an account of a week’s work. On 
Monday he set out from Au-po, with nine of 
his students, before dawn, wearing grass san- 
dals. They traveled until dark, stopping at 
three places alurg the way to sing, preach, and 
distribute m-dicines. At one station fifty teeth 
were extracted. Tuesday morning the party 
left Livng-!ek, and arrived in Tak Chham. 
Here Mr. MecKay had an attack of fever, and 
was not able to vo out in the streets to preach ; 
but he proceeded on his journey the next day, 
passing through ‘‘terrific sand-blasts, resem- 
bling great storms in America in winter.” At 
Au-lang on Thursday he preached to a large 
and friendly crowd. Here his life was threat- 
ened four years ago. On Friday be 
ascended ‘lofty mountains,’’ waded ‘‘rusb- 
iug streams,’”’ preached and sung in numer- 
ous villages, and ‘halted within savage 
territory, near the spot where four Chinese 
were killed by the savages the day before.” 
He lay down to rest that night after having 
walked forty miles under a burning sun. Sat- 
urday was spent at Sin-kang,in the examina- 
tion of inguirers ; and on Sunday fifteen con- 
verts were baptized, all of whom had been 
worshipers four years. In the second letter 
he says: ‘‘Last Sabbath [ spent in our chapel 
at Pat-li-lum and had our usual eervices. As I 
intended to visit this place [Ang-mug-kang], I 
arose very early in the morsing and started 
with several helpers and students. Proceed- 
ing in the dark ‘slong the seashore, we fell 
many times, when scrambling through weeds, 
tall, rough grass, and over sbarp, pointed 
rocks. The sea roared furiously, lashed the 
rugged coast, and nearly carried us away. 
The rains descending, driven by the howling 
winds, beat against us and impeded our prog- 
ress.’ Toiling along in this way, they had 
accomplished fifteen miles by sunrise. After 
breakfast, they turned inland and traveled all 
day, stopping for the night’s rest at dark. The 
next day six villages were visited. Thus does 
Mr. MacKay spend his time and strength. 
He is working in a very promising fleld and we 
hope the Canada Presbyteriana, will speedily 
send out help to him, A letter from Mr. 
MacKay has just come to hand, showing that 
the report of bis death, which the Assoeiated 
Press gave, is happily untrue. He was assailed 
and the mission-house was burned; but be 
escaped with his life and is doing as vigorous 
work as ever. 





...-The work of the missionaries in Japan is 
full of encouragement. A Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in Yokohama writes that he never 
expected to see what he now sees as the fruits 
of a few years of work. There are connected 
with the mission, he says, eight churches and 
two ordained native clergymen. There are 
three native churches in Yokobama alone, and in 
one of these seven were baptized December Lat, 
He adds: 


“I wish you could drop in amongst us on 
Sunday morning, about half-past ten o'clock. 
What a pleasant surprise it would be to you! 
A room about fifty-five by thirty, full of 
quietly-behaved Japanese, men, women, and 
children; an organ played by a Japanese, a 
medical student of mine anda lovely Chris- 
tian, You would hear some of our sweetest 
old tunes sung very well, indeed, to hymns in 
Japanese, the Bible read, a prayer made, and a 
sermon preached, all in the native language, 
to an eager, listening audience.” 


-++eTwo interesting evidences of progress 
are noted for the mission of the American 
Board in the advance sheets of the Missionary 
Herald for April. The two churches at Osaka 
have establisned a girls’ school, which is to be 
maintai: ed witnout costing the Board a cent, 
Fifteen girls entered the first day. A meeting 
of delegates from oine churches was held in 
Osaka, Javuary 10th, which decided to organ- 
ize a Japanese missionary society. The church- 
es are to coutr/bute to it monthly. The readers 
of the Schichi-ichi Zappo will be informed how 
the contributions come in. 


--..The annual meeting of the Presbytery of 
Ningpo, China, was held recently. It was re- 
ported that the number of communicants had 
been increased during the year by 31, the ag- 
gregate being 587. There are now only three 
of the twelve ministers who are foreigners and 
the foreign element is tteadily increasing. 
Three of the eleven churches have parsonages, 
and three support their ministers in whole 
and one supports its minister in part. Two 
new stations were opened during the year. 
The churches contributed for congregational 
purposes $534, 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 24th. 


MANASSEH BROUGHT TO REPENTANCE, 
Il Coron. xxxili, 9—16, 








Nores.— Manasseh.’"—The name of this 
king is a strange one for a son of a king of 
Judea. Very likely Hezekiah, by naming bis 
son after one of the ten tribes of the Kingdom 
of Israel, desired to please the people of that 
kingdom, as it was breaking up, and to unite 
them with his kingdom again.” “* Worse 
than the heathen.’’—Hardly worse actually ; but 
worse relatively to their greater light. Very 
likely a more composite idolatry was practiced 
than by the Canaanites. “* King of Assy- 
ria,’’—Essar-haddon, son of Sennacherib, who 
was, like his father, a strong and vigorous 
ruler, At what period in the reign of Manasseh 
this campaign took place is not certaio, as it is 
not recorded in the annals of the Assyrian 
kings, as yet discovered, In his first cam- 
paign, Essar-haddon captured Sidon, and 
afterward he mentions Manasseh, king of 
Judea, as one of his vassals. “ Among the 
thorns,’’—Or, rather, with hooks. The Assy- 
rian monuments often represent captive kings 
being led in triumphal procession by a cord 
fastened with a book into the nose. * To 
Babylon.” —I1t might seem strange that an Assy- 
rian king should take a captive to Babylon, in- 
stead of Nineveh. But the monuments dis- 
covered in Nineveh, thirty years ago, show 
that Essar-haddon was made by his father ruler 
at Babylon and always preferred to live in the 
southern capital. ** City of David,”—The 
southern part of the western ridge on 
which Jerusalem was built. “On the 
west side of Gihon.".—This is an_ er- 
roneous translation. It should be ‘on 
the west to Gihon.”” Jerusalem and its wall 
were on the east of the stream Gihon. 
“* Fish Gate,"’—Probably on the northeast 
corner. The wall protected the most exposed 
part of the city, where the valley was least 
deep and on the side on which armies traveled 
along the coast. ** Uphel."”— The lofty 
southeast corner of Jerusalem, where the val- 
ley savk to an immense depth around it. 
‘* The idol.”"—An image of Astarte, called a 
“ grove,’ bat properly a column. ‘* Peace 
offerings and thank offerings.’"—See Lev. vii, 
11-17. 

Instruction. —Great sin brings great punish- 
ment, No other king of Judah was eo wicked 
as was Manasreb, and none was so severely 
punished. He persecuted and murdered mul- 
titudes of the worshipers of Jebovab, who 
protested against idolatry. Isaiah is believed 
to have been sawn asunder by him. Io pun- 
ishment, he was dragged with a hook through 
his nose to Babylon and bound with manacles, 
Great sin now brings corresponding punish- 
ment, Itis for this that we make our laws and 
have our prisons. 

Punishment ought to be a blessing. There 
is no influence but punishment that will reach 
and ¢tartle hardened offenders. The worst 
men are often led to pray under severe trial. 
An old proverb says: ‘‘ When the Devil was 
sick the Devil a monk would be.’’ Yet, while 
affliction may thus be a blessing, how much 
better it is to seek God early, to serve him will- 
ingly, and not to be driven to him by trials. 

God will hear the prayers even of the worst 
men when they repent. No man need think 
himself so bad as to be beyond the reach of 
the mercy of God. The most wonderful thing 
about the character of God is bis strange mer- 
cy. He instantly pardons. He is glad to wel- 
come the first longing for a better life. All we 
need to do is to confess our sins, to pray for 
forgiveness, and it will certainly be granted. 
Though sins be as scarlet and red like crimson, 
they shall be white as snow or wool. ° 

The best repentance cannot undo the evil 
which a bad man has already done. His sins 
leave scars in his own soul and scars all about 
him. Manasseh’s late repentance did not bring 
the Jews back to Jehovah. Amon, his son, 
was as bad as he. It is so with the young 
now. If they live in sin and finally repent, 
God will be gracious and forgive them; but 
they cannot recall the sad results of their sins, 
Thatis a happy life which begins, like Josiah’s, 
with the service of God ; or which, like Joash’s, 
in childhood receives kindly the instruction of 
good teachers or of pious parents. That man 
is tempting God who commits sin with the in- 
tention some time of repenting of it and get- 
ting forgiven. He will be likely to find that 
God puts his hook in his nose, or binds him in 
fetters and makes him groan with grief over 
his sins. Itis easy to begin right and con- 
tinue right ; but it is very hard to begin wrong 
and then turn about. The repentance is pain- 
ful, and the attempt to correct the evil results 
of a life of sin is difficult. Manasseh could 
not, try as hard ashe would, bring back the 
people whom he had instructed in idolatry, 
The descent to Hell is easy ; the ascent is very 
dificult 



































School and College. 


Pror. Huxuey’s recent lecture on ‘* Tech- 
nical Education,” before the London Working- 
men’s Club, was full of practical observations 
and is worth careful reading by such of our 
educators as are specially interested in this 
department. Huxley is in full sympathy with 
“handicraftsmen ” and sees in them the bone 
and sinew of natjonal wealth. He would, 
therefore, do everything for them that can 
improve their coodition and increase their 
ability to produce good results in their work. 
Here is a part of his plan in the interests of 
skilled labor: 


‘If a lad in an elementary school showed 
signs of special capacity, I would try to 
provide him with the means of continuing bis 
education after his daily working life had 
begun. If in the evening classes he de- 
veloped special capabilities in the direction of 
science or of drawing, I would try to secure 
him an apprenticeship to some trade in which 
those powers would have applicability. Or, if 
he chose to become a twacher, be should have 
the chance of so doing. Finally, to the lad of 
genius, the one in & million, | would make ac- 
cessible the highest and most complete train- 
ing the country could afford. Whatever that. 
might cost, depend upon it, the investment 
would bea good one. I weigh my words when 
I say that, if the nation could purchase a poten- 
tial Watt, or Davy, or Faraday at the co-t of 
a hundred thousand pounds dowa, he would 
be dirt cheap at the money. Itis a mere com- 
monplace amd every-day piece of knowledge 
that what these three men did has produced 
untold millions of wealth, in the narrowest 
economical sense of the word.”’ 


In a word, he thiuks that technical education 
should provide machinery for catching such 
exceptional individuals, and turning them to 
account for the good of soclety. 





..-» What we did not have at our Centennial 
at Philadelpbia they propose to have at the 
coming Universal Exhibition at Paris—namely, 
a@ great congress of schoolmasters. This is a 
project of M. Bardoux, the French minister of 
public instruction, who hopes to get together 
some 4,000 teachers, or one representative from 
each district in the nation. If by this he in- 
tends to give the teachers an opportunity of 
examining all the methods and books of in- 
struction presented by the different countries, 
he is doing a very commendable thing. Our 
own exhibit in this department ought to be 
particulariy full. Bardoux seems to be alive 
to the educational needs of France, if we may 
judge from the scheme he is advocating in the 
French Chamber to build no less than 17,320 
new school-houses and purchase, enlarge, and 
restore 12,000 others, 

.»--The new ‘Cornell Philosophical Society’’ 
is a faculty affair, none but members of that 
bedy and friends of the college betng admitted 
toit. Itis a mutual-improvement association, 
to encourage ‘‘ wider culture in the various 
branches of knowledge included in the uni- 
versity instruction.’’ Prof. Wilson has been 
elected president, Profs. Prentiss and Tracy 
Peck vice-presidents, Prof. Wilder treasurer, 
and Prof. Dudley secretary. At the first 
meeting Prof. Wilder: read a paper on “ The 
Habits of Amia, or Air-breathing Fish.” 


..-eThe new president of the University of 
Chicago, Dr. @alusha Anderson, sends out an 
appeal for $400,000, to put the institution ona 
permanent footing. The firet $100,000 is needed 
to pay the debt due the “Union Mutual Life 
Insurance Company,’’ and which must be paid 
ina year ; and the rest is called for as an endow- 
ment. There is a floating debt of $35,000, to 
meet which ‘‘every man, woman, and child” 
is urged to contribute one dollar. President 
Auderson proposes to bring the University 
through its crisis, if effort will do it. 


...-Roanoke College, at Salem, Va., appears 
to be working its way up to a prominent 
place among our Southern colleges, and prin- 
cipally through sound management. Ihis class 
of institutions, especially in the South, de- 
serves to be encouraged, and it is to be hoped 
that the effort to provide a new ‘building for 
Roanoke will meet with responses in the 
North, as elsewhere. Hon. Clarkson N. Potter, 
of New York, is to deliver the oration before 
the college literary societies at the next com- 
mencement. 


....There is no likelihood that the movement 
to abolish the New York City Free College will 
meet with much encouragement in the legis- 
lature ; but there is a bill before it providing 
that the College shall be open to all boys who 
can pass the necessary examination. At pres- 
ent they must have attended the public 
schools for a year, at least. 


....How far, if at all, the state should sup- 
port high school education is a debateable 
question. We see that in Maryland a com- 
promise is proposed, so as to throw half the 
expense of such schools upon their patrons. 


..«. Western Reserve College, Hudson, O., 
reports per catalogue of 1877-8 a total of 173 
students. An unusual fact is the preponder- 
ance of medical students, who number 74, 
to 68 academics. 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ANDERSON, Gatosna, D. D., Chicago, Ill., 
resigns, to accept presidency of Chicago 
University. 

BAILY, W. O., removes from Liberty, Va., to 
Nashville, Tenn. 

CARROLL, H. G., closes his labors at 8t. 
Clair, Mich. 

CLARK, W. D., Amboy, IIl., resigns. 

COON, C., removes from Kingsbury to Onon- 
daga, N. Y. 

COPELAND, L. H., ord. at Camden, Me., re- 

cently. 

DEAN, 8. F., accepts call to Lunenburg, Vt. 

ENTREKIN, J.G., removes from Stanhope to 
Bloomingdale, N. J. 

FISH, J. L. A., closes bis labors at North He- 
bron, N. Y., April 1st. 

GEE, W. SanrorD, Upper Alton, Ill., called 

to Indianapolis, Ind. 

GORE, A., Augusta, Mich., resigns. 

GRIFFITH, J. T., removes from Greenville to 

Sheakleyville, Penn. 

HOPKINS, A. A., Holly, Mich., resigns. 

JORDAN, W. L., New Albany, called to 

Salem, Ind. ’ 

LEWIS, J., removes from Brandon, Miss., to 

Frankfort, Ky. 

MANNING, J. K., Keyport, N. J., declines 

call to Gethsemane ca., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—_— H ,removes from El Paso to Austin, 

TK. 





ROBERTS, C., ord. at Salem, Mo. 
=? J. G., called to First ch., Nyack, 


WILLMARTH, J. W., Pemberton, N. J., ac- 
cepts call to Roxborough, Penn. 


OONGREGATIONAL, 


CHAMBERLAIN, W. A., Oneida, Ill., resigns. 

oats img THOMAS, accepts call to Fraukford, 

en. 

DICKINSON, GEORGE L., closes his labors at 
Chepatched, R. I., and removes to Schroon 
Lake, N. Y. : 

DUNNING, E. A., Highland ch., Boston, 
Mass., declines call to Bangor, Me. 

ETHERIDGE, ALBERT, Marseilles, Lil., called 
to Fairtield, lowa. 

EWELL, J. L., Waverly, renews bis resigna- 
tion and his acceptance of call to Millbury, 
Mass. 

FASSETT, Joun, Hartland, Wis., resigns. 

HAMMOND, Ws. B., First ch., New Bedford, 
Mats.,. resigns. 

HARGRAVE, J. W., Oberlin Sem., asked to 
supply Brooklya Village, O., a year. 

— WOOD, GeorGE A., called to Oxford, 

@. 

NOURSE, RosBeERrt, inst. at Springfield, Ill. 

PHELPS, Laurence, called to Barton, Vt. 

POLLARD, GeoxrGe A., Alpine and Walker, 
Mich., resigns. 

POOK, Davin J., died recently, at Leaming- 
ton, [l)., aged 70. 

SMITH, GzorGE, Genesee, Wis., resigns. 

THOMPSON, J.€., Steuben, O., accepts call 
to Benton Harbor, Mich. 

TOMLINSON, J. L., Simsbury, Conn., resigns. 

WILSON, G. H., North Brookfield, Mass., re- 
signs. 

. LUTHERAN, 

ELMORE, J. 8., removes from Senoia to 
Oglethorpe, Ga. 

MILLER, J. W., removes from Bryant to Lib- 
erty Mills, Ind. 

MYERS, W. H., North Wales, Penn., resigns. 

STRAIL, H. A., Fayette, accepts call to Or- 
leans, N. Y. 

—- G., removes from Versailles to Clyde, 


TRESTER, W. D., removes from Pecksburg to 
Carrollton, Lud. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

BARNARD, O. H., Cassopolis, Mich., removes 
to Ottawa, Ill. 

DEWEY, Lronarp, Sunfield, Mich., died re- 
cently. 

GILLIES, A. C., Virginia City, Nev., resigns, 
but church refuses to accept resignation, 

GREEN, Joun M., Shawneetown, called to 
Centralia, Ill. 

HILL, Hrram, Visalia, Cal., resigns. 

JEWELL,StTan.ey D., Senior Class Princeton 
Sem., accepts call to Big Flats, N. Y. 

KELLAND, Joun, removes to Cass City, Mich. 

MINTON, W. B., Anna, Ill., supplies Third 
ch., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

PARSONS, BeNsamMIN, Saline, supplies Au 
Sable, Mich. ‘ 

ROBINSON, C. E., D.D., Troy, called to First 
ch., Rochester, N. Y 

SEARLES, J. A., removes from North Royal- 
ton, O., to Paw Paw, Mich. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

DUNHAM, F. B., becomes rector of St. Paul’s, 
New Albany, Ind. 

ECCLESTON, J. H., D.D., Newark, N. J., 
called to Monumental ch., Richmond, Va. 

FERGUSON, H., Exeter, resigns, to accept call 
to Claremont, N. H. 

HARE, CHANDLER, accepts call to Lebanon, 
Penn. 

INGERSOLL, Epwarp, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
resigns. 

MASON, LaNnpoy, called to Mossingford, Va. 

PEAKE, E. 8., San Francisco, Cal., resigns. 





WELLS, Ws. G., Beverly, resigns, to accept 
call to Lawrence, Mass. 
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Tue full details of the Turco-Russian peace 
treaty are still withheld, and meanwhile spec- 
ulation turns on the work and probable re- 
sults of the coming Congress. In the House 
of Lords, on the 7th, Lord Derby admitted that 
the task of the negotiators was a complicated 
one. Tarkey had broken the treaties of 1856 and 
of 1871, andit only remained to establish a 
new understanding and new guaranties. Derby 
stated generally that England wished the 
question settled ip an European, not.an ex- 
clusively Russian sense; and that she hoped 
the settlement would be equable toward 
the various races and creeds. In Austria 
Count Andrassy has thrown off part 
of his reserve on the situation. On 
the 10th he called upon the delegations 
fora grant of $1 860,350 for extraordinary and 
urgent army and navy expenses, explaining 
that the government migbt at any time be 
obliged to take sudden measures to protect 
Austria’s interests. He demanded the grant 
to insure the monarchy agaiost danger and sur- 
prise, especially as one of the powers, Russia, 
would come to the Congress fully armed and 
with Turkey at her mercy. The relations of 
England to Egypt are likely to be discussed in 
the Congress, the dispatches of the 7th statiog 
thut France would probably consent to let the 
former obtain complete control of the Suez 
Canal. Bismarck is reported even as saying 
that he would favor England’s occupation of 
Ezypt. In London a peace demonstration on 
the 10th was disturbed by a mob, and Mr. 
Bradlaugh, one of the speakers, cudgeled. On 
Sunday a crowd gathered around Gladstone’s 
residence, cheering and groaning. The ex- 
premier, with his wife, while going to church, 
were obliged to take refuge in a friend’s house. 


... Congress settles down to routine work 
after the silver enactment. The Deficiency 
Bill was passed last week, though not without 
some sparring between the parties as to their 
relative economy in making appropriations, 
Speaker Randall left his chair to prove that 
the Democratic majority had made a reduction 
of $10,000,000, Mr. Foster, of Ohio, insisting 
that it was but $12 000,000. The discussion of 
the House bill to pay mail contractors in the 
South, who had not been paid because of the 
breaking out of the war, brings out the fact 
that the Confederate Postmaster-General 
Reagan patd the contractors at least $700,000 in 
theirown money. The debate is unfinished. 
From the Committee on War Claims the report 
is made that there is as yet unsettled a grand 
total of 25,000 claims, involving many million 
dollars. The cutting down of the West Point 
appropriation bill by the House {s disapproved 
by the Senate anda wrangle over its settle- 
ment is expected. Mr. Abram 8. Hewitt 
(Dem.) moves to reduce the number of foreign 
missions and strengthen the consular service. 


....-Count Sclopis, remembered on this side 
as presideat of the Alabama Award Commie- 
sion, died at Turin, Italy, on the eight inst. 
On the game date died at Vienna the 
Archduke Francis, father of the Emperor of 
Ausiria. Hon. Augustus C. Hand, ex-state 
senator of New York and judge of the Supreme 
Court, died on the 8th, at Elizabetatown, N. Y. 
On the 10th occurred the death of Dr. 
John K. Tyler, superintendent of the Somer- 
ville )Mass.) Asylum for the Insane and one of 
the most distinguished physicians in the coun- 
tryin this branch of the profession. Im- 
pure water is said to have been the cause of 
the malignant fever in the Deat and Damb 
Institute at Belleville, Ontario, from which 
several of the inmates have recently died. 


.... The fire record of the week includes the 
buroing of the Pennsylvania Railroad bridge 
acrogs the Raritan River at New Brucswick, on 
the 10th inst. It was one of the old wooden 
atlairs built forty years ago.— -On the 9th 
the Austrian Steamer “ Sphinx,” with 2,5’ 0 Cir- 
Cassiaus on board, caught fire and went as ore 
off Cape Elia, causing the loss of 700 lives. 
—-—The tire at Hot Springs, forty tive miles 
southwest of Little Rock, Ark , on the 5th, de- 
str yed 250 buildings. Loss about %200,000, 
With little insurance.———Three business 
blocks, worth 500,00", half insured, were 
burned, ou the 5th, at Panama City. At 
Memphis, Tenv., two lives were lost by the 


burning of the steamer, “‘ City of Chester,’’ on 
the 6th, 

















--.-A violent tornado visited Atlanta, Ga., 
On Sunday last, during the forenoon services, 
causing great damage to property and possible 
loss of life. The Episcopal Church was blown 
down ; but the congregation escaped fatal in- 
juries by crouching under the seats of the 
pews. The City Hall was unroofed. 

-++eThere is snow in Nebraska, if nowhere 
else. A heavy three-days storm, beginning on 
the 9th, has blocked up travel, and great loss 
of cattle is feared. The snow-fall extends 400 
miles, from Bitter Creek to Ogallalla. In 
Washington Territory drifts ten and fifteen 
feet high are reported. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Rews of the AW eek. Pebbles. Literature, | — an assertion preceding the evi- 





Wuen Adam ate the apple, did he or did 
he not Eve-aid the responsibility ? 


....“*The press is greater than the Pope,” 
says a Protestant paper. Yes. The papercy is 
ahead of the papacy. 


...- Lover (in French): ‘‘Angelina, Jet’adore!"” 
Concord Girl(who hada’t studied parley voo): 
“Shut it yourself. You left it open.’’ 


..»-Osman Pasha has seven wives. His es- 
tablishment was the original of Hawthorne’s 
story, the ‘* House with Seven Gabbles.”” 


....A Boston writer, in alluding to the mu- 
sical taste of the Hub, says: ‘‘Our ears have 
been cultivated until they overshadow our 
other organs.”’ 


...-A Western man, recently visiting Ver- 
mont, was shown some beechnuts, of which 
he procured a quantity for a friend in his 
native stats. On receiving the same, bis friend 
returned thanks, and declared that ‘* Vermont 
must be a tall one on buckwheat.”’ 


..-*Do you kvow,”’ remarked a rather fast 
Newark youth, the other day, to a stuttering 
friend, to whom he was slightly inde bted— 
‘do you know that I intend to marry and set- 
tle down ?”’ “TI do-don’t know anything about 
it,’ was the reply ; ‘‘but-but I think you had 
b-b-better stay single and set-settle up.” 


....There is a precocious six-year-old boy 
who {is wonderful on spelling and definition. 
The other day his teacher asked him to spell 
“matrimony.’’ ‘‘M-a-t-r-i-m-o-p-y,’’ said the 
youngster, promptly. ‘Now define it,’ sald 
the teacher. ‘‘ Well,” replied the boy, “I 
don’t know exactly what it means ; but I know 
mother’s got enough of it.” 


....A person recently met an American lady 
who {is distinguished as having been five times 
a widow and has now again entered the bonds 
of matrimony. Said the friend: ‘I think I 
once had the pleasure of dining with you in 
New York?” ‘* When?” asked the fair 
stranger. ‘In 186-,’? he replied. ‘‘ Yes,” sbe 
said, reflectively, ‘‘ that may have been 60 ; but 
I had forgotten it. You see,” she added, “ it 
was two or three husbands ago.’” 


...-A bright little fellow, about four years 
of age, made an assertion the correctness of 
which his father questioned, who asked: ‘‘If 
Mary should tell anything that was not exact- 
ly so, what would you say?” ‘I'd say she 
told alie.” ‘‘If brother should say anything 
that was not so, weuld you think it right?”’ 
“No, I'd think he told a lie.”” “ Well, sup- 
posing you should say something that was not 
exactly so; what then?” ‘/’'d say I's mis- 
taken.” 


..-.Of a certain Eastern ex-governor a 
pleasant story is related. Once upon a time 
he visited Worcester, and called upon an ac- 
quaintance, who owned many fine pictures. 
The ex-governor went about the room exam- 
ining these, until he came to a painting of the 
**Madonna”’ hanging above the mantel. He 
peered up through his eyeglass. ‘‘ And who— 
er—ia—this?” he asked. ‘‘ That,’’ said hie ac- 
quaintance, ‘is a ‘Madonna.’’’? ‘Ah! said 
the ex-governor, blandly. ‘‘Is she a Worcester 
lady ?”’ 


...»Married, at Virg'nia, Nevada, Jan. 4th, 
Ab Wan, Esq., to Miss Nan Wing, by Rev. (or 
irrev.) Father M'Grath, as follows: ‘‘Ah Wan, 
you likee this one piecee woman much good ?”’ 
“You bet!” Nan Wing, you likee this one 
piecee man way up good?’’ ‘ Me likee this 
piecee.”’ ** Ab Wan, you never catchee no more 
woman but this one piecee. D’se moind that ?” 
**No more catchee.”’ ‘ Nan Wing, you ca'chee 
bo more mtn but Ah Wan. D’ye undershtand 
that?” “All lightee.” ‘‘Then in the name 
of the Almighty J callee you all samee one piecee 
meat.”’ 


...-A colored preacher in Florida thus held 
forth: “My brudring, the Israelites went 
over the Red Sea on the ice. They got over all 
safe ; and dat’s de reason why Moses sung de 
song ob praise. Jn de morning, when de sun 
was up, hot, Pharaoh and de ’Gyptians come 
wid deir great lumbering chariots of fron. 
Dey broke through de ice, and all went to de 
bottom ob de sea.” ‘Stop dere!’’ exclaimed 
ahearer. “I want to ask a question. I’ve 
read Geography, and Egypt’s a hot country. 
It’s under de Tropics, it’s near de ’Quator, 
aud dere ain’t no ice dere. How could dey go 
over on de ice, an’ dere no ice dere?” To 
which the preacher responded : ‘‘ I’m glad you 
asked that question. Now I can ’spluin. That 
comes of reading G’ography, instead of de 
Bible. My brudring, when de chillen of Israel 
go over de Red Sea, dat was a great, great 
while ago; before dere was any G’ograpbhy, 
before dere was any Tropics, before dere wae 
any ’Quator. 
my brudring.” 


+. 


Dat’s de reason dere was ice, | 





The prompt mentton in our list af “ Hooke of the Week” 
wih be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
Kshers for all volumes recotwed. The inverests of our 
readers will guide us im the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES. 








BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D., LL.D 





Tne Outlines of the History of Philosophy, 
by Professor I. E. Erdmann, of Halle, have 
just appeared, in a third edition, from the 
press of W. Hertz, of Berlin. It is but 
twelve years since the first edition was 
published, in two octavo volumes, number- 
ing together more than 1,400 pages. Being 
in Berlin at the time, I bought the work, on 
the recommendation of Professor Trendel- 
enburg, and years of consultation proved 
that it deserved his praise for compre- 
hensive learning, scientific method, and 
candid critical judgment. In 1869 a sec- 
ond edition appeared; and now a third is 
called for—no small praise, surely, to a 
work of such dimensions and cost. 

Of Erdmann’s work, asa whole, now so 
widely known, it is not necessary to say 
more than that it shows a rare faculty of 
digesting philosophical systems ‘and writ- 
ings and compressing their contents into a 
clear, compact statement. The third edi- 
tion has been revised throughout, with the 
aid of competent collaborators in several 
departments; but its special value lies in 
the Appendix to the second volume upon 
recent philosophy, especially in Germany. 
Though now past seventy years of -age, 
Erdmann has kept freshly up with the 
bewer discussions in the lines of positivism 
and materialism, and the amount of reading 
and of critical analysis which he has 
crowded into these later pages is quite re- 
markable. One may look to him with con- 
fidence for a fair analysis of Strauss 7. 
Hartmann, Lotze, etc. Itis curious what 
pains he takes to praise Dithring, who has 
lately been expelled from his Docentur in 
the Berlin University, for maligning the 
faculty. Each volume has a complete in- 
dex. 

Dr. Samuel Ives Curtiss, of Leipzig, 
has already won in Germany a creditable 
name as a Hebraist. His recent work, 
‘“‘The Levitical Priests,” is a thorough 
piece of criticism upon a nice point of in- 
ternal evidence touching the origin and 
authenticity of the Pentateuch. This elab- 
orate criticism, begun as a dissertation for 
the University, has been expanded into a 
volume of 250 pages, and is published in a 
neat, clear style by T. & T. Clark, of Edin- 
burgh. 

It is nowa favorite theory of German 
critics that the priestly hierarchy among 
the Jews was constituted as late as the 
time of the exile, and that the elohistic 
portions of the Pentateuch, in which this 
distinction appears, were composed by 
Ezra. Dr. Curtiss aims to show that the 
book of Deuteronomy does really make a 
distinction between the Priests and the Le- 
. vites—though sometimes this distinction is 
a little obscure—and that Deuteronomy 
presupposes an older code, which it re- 
capitulates and upon which it is substan- 
tially based. He finally refers the Penta- 
teuch as a whole to the time of Moses. 
The argument is close and exact and makes 
a strong impression, though, from the na- 
ture of the subject, it cannot have the force 
of absolute demonstration. It certainly 
shows th it the so-called critical school has 
failed to make out acase against the au- 
thenticity of the Pentateuch ‘as a history. 
Dr. Curtiss has devoted much time and 
labor to original research, the fruits of 
which appear in his Appendix No. IV. 

He writes throughout in the spirit of an 
earnest believer in the authority of the 
Bible as a revelation from God. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that he has given such 
strong utterance to this conviction in his 
preface. Since his work is purely one of 
criticism and his argument must stand by 
critical tests alone, he shtuld not have 
given to critics an occasion for waying that 
he had prejudged the case and wa» writing 
in the interest of atheory. It would save 
been better to have reserved his preface 
for a conclusion—a conclusion toward 
which his argument strongly points, and 
which has more weight after the evidence 








Professor Lepsius has published in 8 
neat quarto of 40 pages, from the transla- 
tions of the Berlin Academy of Science, 
his essay on ‘“‘Die Babylonisch- Assyrischen 
Thingenmasse.” The paper is based upon a 
tablet found by Mr. Loftus at Senkereh, 
on the Lower Euphrates, which has already 
been discussed by Smith, Oppert, and 
Rawlinson. The great value of this tablet 
consists in its columns of. numerals repre- 
senting squares and cubes, according to the 
sexagesimal system, and thus furnishing a 
key to the ell and the cubit as standards of 
measure. Dr. Lepsius has had the tablet 
heliotyped, then lithographed in an en- 
larged form, with the lacune filled out by 
scientific calculation and conjecture. The 
conclusion he reaches is that the Babylon- 
ian, Assyrian, and Persian measures of 
length were distinct, each having 
certain peculiarities of its own. The 
Babylonian system was sexagesimal, with 
the ell asa unit. The old Assyrian system 
contained four measures—the rood, the 
ell, the hand, and the finger. The de 
termination of these systems has impor- 
tant bearings upon the Egyptian and He- 
brew measures. Inthe vision of Ezekiel, 
the Hebrew guneh is an Assyrian rood of 
6 ells. But, while the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romans, Hebrews, and others divided their 
ell into 6 palms of 4 fingers, or 24 fingers, 
the Assyrian ell was divided into 6 hands 
of 5 tingers, or 30 flogers. 

Oppert, of Paris, wrote to the Berlin 
Academy his dissent from some of the con- 
clusions of Lepsius; and this, together 
with the reply of Lepsius, has been pub- 
lished in a separate pumphiet. The dis- 
cussion is intricate and rather dry; but the 
argument, both linguistically and mathe- 
matically, seems to be on the side of Lep- 
sius, 

RERLIN, GERMANY. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Tne concluding volume of Dr. De Pres- 
sensé’s Harly Yeurs of Christianity has 
appeared from the press of Nelson & Phil- 
lips. It treats of ‘‘Christian Life and 
Practice in the Early Church.” It has noth- 
ing to do with doctrines or events; but is 
an extremely interesting presentation of 
the inner life of the Church, its methods 
and its work. Some of his statements are 
of special interest. Thus he says: 





‘‘The baptism of infants, which was the 
exception in the second century, has be- 
come the rule since the confusion of the 
Church with the state. |The translation 
says ‘the empire!| It is unquestionable 
that infant baptism is to be traced back as 
far as the period we are now considering, 
though it is impossible to prove its apos- 
tolic origin,” 


Of the mode of baptism our author simply 
says: ‘‘Immersion and the benediction in 
the name of the Father, Son, and Spirit 
seem to have been the sole rites of baptism 
at this period ’—that is, the second cen- 
tury. Of the next century he says: 


‘* While it is established beyond question 
tbat baptism was intended primarily for 
adults and that the rules for its observance 
bring this fact mainly in view, it is no 
less certain that the practice of adminis- 
tering it to infants rapidly grew in the 
Early Church. Decisive proofs of this are 
found only at the commencement of the 
third century. The ‘ Constitutions of the 
Egyptian Church’ show us that infants 
were the first dipped in the baptismal font.” 


And again’ 


‘Baptism by total immersion was the 
rule, but sprinkling was substituted for it 
in cases of sickness, »hen the usual form 
might have been attended with danger. 
Cyprian, speaking of those who in bodily 
infirmity desire tu receive the divine grace, 
gays that buptism by sprinkling, when it is 
administered io the bosom of the Caurch 
and tbe faith of the officiator is pure. is of 
the Lord’s faithfulness made sufficient. 
The Western Church alone adopted as a 
general rule the practice of sprinkling, 
This form, no doubt, became common with 
the baptism of infants, for all the special 
provisions in case of bodily weakness 
would apply to them. We see from the 
sculptures on many sarcophagi that the 
practice of sprinkling was frequent at the 
close of the third century, although the 
older mode as yet prevailed.” 


Onthe Lord’s Day Dr. De Pressensé's 
authority is of value. He says that in the 
Karly Church it was quite distinguished 
from the Jewish Sabbath, and not re- 
garded as the inheritor of its authority, 
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obligations, and duties. 
some time side by side: 


‘The coexistence of this Sabbath cele- 
bration and of the Lord’s Day was in itself 
sufficient to save the Early Church from 
that Jewish Sabbatarianism to which 
ignorance of history, and yet more, un- 
faithfulness to the great principles of 
Christianity, have too often given the 
ascendency in our day. . . Sunday 
was to the other days what the bishop of 
this age was to his brethren—simply primus 
inter pares. . .». Sunday is the off- 
spring of (Christian liberty, not of Jewish 
bondage.” 


They existed for 


Our author says that ‘‘ there is no indi- 
catien throughout the second century that 
the cessation of work was obligatory.” 
The Apostolic Constitutions which require 
it are of later date. They make it cqually 
binding for the Jewish Sabbath, and do not 
refer in any way to the Mosaic Law; but 
base the injunction simply on the necessi- 
ties of worship. Tertullian, as our author 
says, ‘‘who demands formally, at the be- 
ginning of thethird century, the cessation 
of all Sunday work, does not allude to 
the rest into which the Creator entered on 
the Seventh Day. His only idea seems to 
be to secure the conditions favorable to 
meditation.” This cessation from work 
he argues for as if it were an innovation. 

Woman’s relation to the Church is 
treated of at considerable length. As 
there were deacons and elders, so there 
were deaconesses and female elders, But 
women seldom were invested with these 
offices by any rite of consecration, which 
was reserved for males only. They never 
were made bishops ofa church. When 
they gave instruction, it was chiefly or ex 
clusively to female catechumens. Sim- 
plicity of dress was required, so as to form 
a contrast with the meretricious adorn- 
ments of the heathen. 

We have indicated our author's position 
on some of the points at issue among Pro. 
testants. The conclusions reached seem 
in general to be sound and based on very 
careful research. Advantage is taken of 
the latest discovered sources of informa- 
tion, asof the lately published edition of 
the first Epistle of Clement, from which 
is quoted in full the earliest liturgical 
prayer in existence of the Christian 
Church, and which we shall hope before 
long to republish in Tok INDEPENDENT. 
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Tae Great Pyramid is to Prof. Piazzi 
Smyth what the Book of Daniel is to Second 
Adventists—an inexhaustible sturchouse of 
material for speculation. The Adventis s 
find the key of all bistory, down to the end of 
the world, in the propbecy of Daniel and Reve- 
lation ; and Prof. Smyth and others—according 
to a little work describing his scien‘ ific and re- 
ligious discoveries in the Great Pyramid, which 
has been compiled by William [1. Wilson, of 
Chicago—find the great structure of Gizeha 
monament of prophecy. Prof. Smyth has no 
doubt the structure was planned and reared by 
the light of divine inspiration,and he finds 
in it symbolisms of the Saviour’s life, h!s death 
and resurrection, the months of his ministry 
on earth, of the Mosaic Dispensation, of the 
years from Moses to the birth of Christ, of the 
New Jerusalem, and of many other events. 
Others, figuring from the measurements of the 
grand gallery, obtain as a result that Christ's 
second coming is at band. There is no ques- 
tion as to the value of Prof. Smyth's scientific 
discoveries; but it is too great a tax on 
reason to ask one to accept the religious spec- 
ulations which have been drawn from 
them. 


--eeThe plan of the Bible- Reader's Comment- 
ary (D. Appleton & Co.) is a good one. It is 
to be in two volumes, large octavo. A hun- 
dred pages of the first volume which have 
reached us show that it is the design of the 
editor, Dr. J. G. Butler, to give the text of the 
Gospels chronologically consolidated, and to 
follow each section with selected annotations 
from practical commentators. There is no dis- 
cussion of readings or exegesis; only such 
comments as one might read devotionally or 
to imbue the mind with the associations of the 
narrative. There are maps and illustrations 
scattered through the specimen pages. 


....-A commentary on the New Testament 
in one volume would presupposea huge octavo 
or quarto, But Nelson & Phillips issueina 
compact 16mo volume A People’s Commentary, 
by Amos Binney, embracing the whole New 
Testament, both text and comment. Here the 
text is norivulet, buta river broader sometimes 
than the annotation. The peculiarity of this 
yolume is the abundant references to parallel 
texts. But a reference Bible will generally 





supply these and the comments are too brief 
and uncritical to be of much value. 


.---In The Blood of Jesus (Henry Hoyt) the 
Rey. William Reed, a Scotch minister, gives 
ten excellent little talks about faith. They 
are intensely earnest, and all press the duty 
of immediate and complete trust in Christ. 
The chief fault of the book is theological—an 
assumption thatthe merit of Christ’s atonement 
rests exclusively in his blood-shedding ; a view 
not supported by Scripture, but depending on 
a straining of Old Testament types. 


...-Dr. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., is one of the most 
earnest defenders inthis country of the notion 
that our Lord will personally return to resume 
his kingdom oyer theearth. His volume, //e 
Will Come (Mucklow & Simon, New York), is 
a series of meditations on the subject, of special 
interest to those who care to speculate on the 
hidden things of God. The doctrine has a pe- 
culiar fascination to many pious souls. 


.. Bishop J. Weaver, who gives his picture 
and autograph as a frontispiece, publishes a 
book on The Doctrine of Universal Restoration, 
in which he examines the doctrines of Univers- 
alism and attempts to refute them, His argu- 
ments are not carefully and logically arranged, 
neither are they new ; and bis style is too diffuee 
for his purpose. The book is issued by the 
United Brethren Publishing House, Dayton, O. 


..G. P. Putnam's Sons issue A Manual 
of Nursing, prepared for the training school of 
nurses attached to Bellevue Hospital. It is an 
admirable manual and useful for the house- 
bold, as wellas for nurses. We would have 
liked to see a little better and fuller directions 
how to act in case of hemorrhages. 


--Harper’s little and cheap Half-Hour 
Series are coutinued, including two of George 
Eliot’s minor stories, Brother Jacob and The 
Lifted Veil, G. P. R. James’s Bride of Landeck, 
and some other tales. 


..Extremely neat and satisfactory is the 
Harper’s edition of Latin texts, published 
without pote or comment, of which the laet 
volume received fs Cicero’s Tusculan Dispu- 
tutions, 

..Puller’s Abridgment of Merrivale’s 
History of Rome (Harper & Brothers) is an ex- 
tremely satisfactory book for school use. The 
history is carried down to the time of Odoacer. 

..Putnam’s Quarterly Library Companion, 
bound in one volume, makes a valuable list of 
the important publications of 1877, 

.. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnatl, iseue in 
a thick volume Aibliothecau Amcricana, a cata- 
logue of books relating to America. 

..For Gospel Temperance meetings the 
Fountain of Song (Biglow & Main) isa handy 
collection of old and familiar tunes. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


———— 





French Poets —y Novelists. By Henr james. 
Jr. i2mo, pp. 489. Londen: MacMillan 
CO ee cecccce —eeecverce  crcee ecececeeesececes #2 
Schoo! History of Rome from the Foundation 
of the City to the Extinction of the Empire 
of the West. Abridged from Dean Meri- 
vale’s * General History of Kome,” with the 
sanction of the Author. By C. Puller, M. 
late Fellow of Trinity College, ¢ ‘ambridge. 
With thirteen Maps. l6mo, pp. 300. New 
York: Harper & Brothers...........0.00.s000e 070 
M. Tullii Ciecronis Tusculanarum Disputa- 
tionem ad Brutum. Libri Quinque. Recog- 
novit Keinholdus Klotz. Imo, pp. 188. New 
York: Harper & Brothers........... ...6. 065 
Bessie, the Cash Girl. By Mrs. Mary D. Brine. 
Two Lilustrations. IXmo, pp. 1%, New York : 
Nels on & Phillips; Cincinnati; Hitchcock & 
WIRE e 000005 00000000000000000 00- ccescccceecs 0 50 
Fountain of Song. A New Collection of Hymns 
and Songs for Gospe! Temperance Mee tings, 
Devotional Meetings, and the Home Circle. 
By Rev. Robert Lowry and W. Howard 
Doane. I2mo, pp. 128. New York and —_ 


cago: Biglow & Muin.... . .:. .... 0% 
Putnam's Library ¢ ‘ompanton, Quarte rly 
Summary, giving Priced and C —/ ed Lists 


of the English and American Publications 
of the past year, with the addition of brief 
analys 8 or characterizaiions of the more 
impurtant bi te being aquarte rly continu- 
ation of the “ Best aeates. " Voll. &vo, 
pp. 4%. New York: G. P. Putnam's Suons.... 050 
Brother Jacob. The hla Vell. By George 
Eliot. Author of “ Daniel Deronda,” «te, 
Haif-Hour Series. 32mo, pp. 10%. New 
York: Barper & Brothefe.......cc.ccescsccccce 020 
The Bride of Landeck. ~. 6. P. J Jumes. 
Half-Hour Series. #2mo, pp. 102. New York: 
Harper & Brothers .............. 
A Shadow onthe Threshold. By Mary y Cecll 
Hay. Author of * Old Myddleton’s Money.” 
Half-Hour Series. 32mo, pp. 128. New York: 
Harper & Brothers..... ...... .. «ss 0 20 
The Tender sPqgetioctions of Irene Macgiili- 
cudd dalf-Hour Series. 382mo, pp. 4. 
New ™.. Harper & Brothere...............- 
Library of Select Novels. The Wreck of ee 
“Grosvenor.” An account of the mutipy of 





the crew and the loss of the ship when Pt 
ing to make the Bermudas, 8vo, pp. 120. N 
York: Harpers & Brothers........ ...:++++++++ 0 30 


The Early Years of Christianity. Sy E. “ 


and Practice in the Karty Gnureh: I2mo, pp. 

628. New York: Neon, * Phillips, Cinein- 

nati: Hitchcock & Wald 
The People’s een de tt Including brief 

notes of the New Testament, with copious 

references to para}! and illustrative rip- 

ture passages, de‘lgned to ald Bible stu- 

dents and com=0D readers to Work ne 

the meaning ot the Inspired Word. 

Amos Binney. Author of the “4 heologicsl 

Compen¢ it aon Introduction by Daniel 

Steele, B - 12mo, pp. 706. New York: Nel- 

son Philips. Cincinnatt: Hitenec ck & 

son on pabenrnannangnasdeteorbibebbntneateieiassan 3 00 
An Appeal in Behalf of Family Ww hip, with 

Prayers and Hymns and ( ‘aiendatot Cosene 

from Scripture, for Family Use. By Charles 

F.Deems, D D., pastor of the Church of the 

Sra peers. New_York: io Pp. 231. New 

fork: Hurd & Houghtcn ....... > ehanetanies 


Tre Thirty-Nine Articles 7 the Church ft En- 
giand. A Historical and ihe Church of n- 





sition. By the Rev. oseph Miller, B. D., 
curate ot Hol Write rwen. Vol. I. 
iémo, pp. Ul. London: : Hodder & Stough- | 

eke: Might Have. Done Better. A Novel. By 

. Brown. Vol. J. 12mo, pp. 240. St. 
: The News Steam Printing 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The unexpectedly large demand for the 
March Scribner has called for a new edition 
of 5,000 copies, which is now ready. 


Second Edition Now Ready. — 
LUBKE’S 


HISTORY OF ART, 


A New Translation from the 
ith German Edition. 


EDITED WITH NOTES BY CLARENCE COOK. 
2Vols.,8vo. Nearly 600 Illustrations. 


Cloth, Cilt Tops or Uncut, - —— 0Oo 
Half Morocco, ° 22.00 


Lubke’s History of Art. 


“ Not only to American students therefore, butto 
all English-speaking readers, this edition is the best 
accessible.’’—Boston Journal. 


Lubke’s History of Art. 


“It is remarkably free from errors and marked 
by sound Judgm: nt upon the relative merits of art 
schools and artists. It has the great merit of 
freedom from bias and sentimentalism, and forms a 
welcome contrast to the uncritical ang halt-digested 
books upon art which are daily issued from English 
and American presses,.”’—Literary World, 


Lubke’s History of Art. 


“Mr. Cook's notes will prove very valuable to 
American students, especially through their con- 
tinual reference to American collections and to En- 
giisn books not mentioned by the author. . . 
There is no other book in American or even in En- 
giish literature, +o far as we know, which might take 
its place.”’—Scribmer’s Monthly. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers, 
751 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


READY ON SATURDAY, JAN. 1%h. 


DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 


A HISTORY. 
BY SIR THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B, D.C.1. 


Author of the“ C onstitutic nal History of England.” 
Two volumes, ‘vo, 600 page s, cloth extra, 


FROM Ras PREFACE. 

“Ifany professional or political taith is expected 
asa pledge of the spirit in which this history is 
written, itisthis: | hail tbe development of popular 
power a8 an essential condition of the social ad- 
vancement of nati-ns. I am an ardent admirer of 
political liberty, of raticnaland enlightened liberty, 
such as most Englishmen approve, and condemn 
any Violation of its prinecipies, whether by a despotic 
king or by an i!l-ordered repubiiec.” 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
27 Howard #treet, New York. 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKS 


FOR THE LENTEN SEASON. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
BIBLE HEROINES: 


Narrative Biographies of Prominent Hebrew 
Women ip the Patriarcha!, Nattonal, and Chris- 
tlan Eras. Imp. Gctavo. Spirited frontispiece, 
*Deborah the Prophet:ss.’ Elegantly bound, 
red burnished edges. $2 
“ The tine penetration, quick insight, sympathetic 
nature, end glowing narrative which have marked 
Mrs. Stowe’s previous works sare found in these 
pages, and the whole work is one which readily cap- 
tivates equally the cultivates and tne religiously 
fervent nature.’ "Boston Commonwealth, 


FOOTSTEPS OF THE MASTER. 


Devotional Studies into the Life of Christ. With 

Pageengpen = and liluminated Titles. Imo. $1.50. 

“- ery sweet book of wholesome religious 
thought '—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

‘A congenial fleld for the exercise of her choice 
menue gilts and poetic tastes, her ripe religious ex- 
perience,and her fervent C bristian faith. A bookof 
exceptional bi auty and substantial worth,’’—Con- 
gregationalist. 














S@™” For sale by all Booksellera, or will be matled, post- 
paid, to any address, on receipt of price. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


“She Might Have Done Better.” 


A NEW CANADIAN NOVEL. 
By W. H. BROWN. 


524 octavo pages. Handsome Cloth Binding. Only 
$1.10, postpaid. 








A story of unquestionable merit and absorbing 
interest. Pure in style, noble in sentiment, yet full 
of dramatic incidents, which cannot fail to rivet the 
attention of the reader. $1.10, postpaid, to any 


address. 
E. R. SMITH, Publisher, 


St. John, P. Q., Canada, 


ARARE { BANC E FOR BOO BUYERS. 
= ny | EK Seuss 5 UE of 5,00 
otce Books a to - 
low Publishers’ Prices. ntepetieoneinen 
Great bargains. Send stamp for the best 
— ot pe books ever issued, free. 

ES & LAURIA 

301 Washington nid "=. Old south, 4 ie Mass 








A.8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 





RE. A Witz, Waswrated Journal of 8ci- 
ence. te the year. N & CO., Publishers. 
Bon Bt... New York. 








ATTRACTIVE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE WORLD WELL LOST. 


A ive. By Mrs. E. LYNN LINTON, author of 
m Dundas,” “ Patricia Kemball,’’ etc. Second 
Edition. iitustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $1.25; paper 
cover, 75 cen 
“Its plot 4 sidiie well constructed, and devel- 
oped with admirable skill. Like her other stories 
this is hoy pe brilliant, an refined in style and 
dramatic in ¢ ff Mrs. Linton is not only an able 
writer, but che. is a deep thinker, as well.”’— Boston 
Saturday Gazette. 


MY INTIMATE FRIEND. 


A. Novel. By FLORENCE I. DUNCAN, author of 
* Wax Flowers,” ete. 12mo0. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


“There is much merit displayed. The characters 
are drawn with much power and skill. The dialogue 
is often sparkling and, on the whole, very effective.” 
— New York Graphic. 


A LAW UNTO HERSELF. 


A Novel. By REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, author of 
‘pailas Galbraith.” ‘ Kitty’s Choice,” “ Waiting 
#0. the Verdict,” etc. 8vo. Paper, 60 cents; cloth, 


‘Marked by all the powerand beauty peculiar to 
the author, ana which has placed her in the front 
_— of Amerle an fiction writers.’’—Louisville Courier- 

ourna 


THE CROSS ABOVE THE 
CRESCENT. 


A Romance of S|. By the Rt, Rev. 
HORATIO SOUIHGATE, D forme als Bishop at 
Constantinople. 12mo. Extra cloth $1.50, 


“The charm of the story—and itis an exceptionally 
interesting and charming one—is in the descripelon 
of Eastern manners and customs.’’—Boston Evening 


Traveler. 


A Novel. Gy Canterms MCKENZIE. 12mo, Extra 
cloth, #1. 


“ This a is fascinating in the dramatic interest 
of its story.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


*,* Forsale by all Booksellers, or = be sent by 
mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Pablishers, 
715 and 717 MarketSt., Philadelphia. 


THE 


Inter Ocean, 


OF CHICAGO, 
IS ONE OF THE 


MOST POPULAR PAPERS 


Published in the United States. 





ITS MERITS AS A 


Family, Literary, 


AND 


Political Journal 


the at pnve given tm PREST TOK 


Westin, bt Her eee 


The Datry Inter Ocean fs 610 per year, post- 
age paid. 

The Semi-Weeky INTER OCEAN is $3.30 per 
year, postage paid. 

The WEEKLY INTER OCEAN ‘8 $1.65 per year, 
postage paid. 


The Manager of THE INTER OCEAN 
makes the following S sir Offers ] 
scribers to THE WEE INTER OCEAN: 


TWO DOLLARS. 


For #2 he will send THRE WEEK LY INTER 
OCEAN, pectage paid, year, aud IN- 
DOOR AND oU r an "siustrated’ Monthly, 
for one year, postuge paid. 


TWELVE DOLLARS. 
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SEND TWENTY CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY 


OF 





LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


A PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 


Popular Literature, Science, and Art. 


With the number for January this magazine began its twenty-first volume. 








conductors will spare no efforts in the future to maintain its reputation, constantly aiming to supply their patrons with a fund of 


THE BEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE READING, 


—— EMBRACING ——— 


Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Adventure, Essays on Popular Questions 
of the Day, Poems, Reviews, Etc. 


(ag Each number is handsomely Illustrated. 


The Engravings constitute an attractive feature of the magazine. 


During the ten years of its existence it has won a high place in periodical literature, and its 





Special Offer---$5.00 in Value for $4.00. 


The Serial Story, “ For Percival,” having been commenced in October, the numbers for October, Novem- 
ber, and December will be turnished gratuitously to all new Subscribers for 1878. 


FOR SALE BY ALL 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00; Two Copies, $7.00; Three Copies, $10.00; 





BOOK AND NEWS DEALERS. - - - - 





TERMS: 


Five Copies, $16.00; Ten Copies, $30.00; WITH A COPY GRATIS TO THE 
PERSON PROCURING THE CLUB. Single Number, 35 Cents. 


t#” SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, postage paid, to any address, on receipt of 20 cents. To Agents a liberal commission will be allowed. 








PRICE 35 CENTS. 


J.B LIPPINCOTT & C0, Publishers, 15 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 





New Temperance Publications. 


e National Temperance Costly has just pub- 
ished the following valuable works 
Alcohol andthe State, 2mo. 406 pages,... $1 50 
A discussion of the problem of Law as ap- 
piled to the Heqwortrame. By ROBERT lv. PIT. 
MAN, LL. Associate Judge of Superior 
Court of mK 
Readings and Recitatious. | 2m. % pages. 
Pacer, 25 Comte. Ciuthd........cccccccces ow 
A collection of choice articles of poetr and 
prose, adapted for use in schools and all tem- 
perance organizations. 
The Prohibitionists’ Text-Book. 3I2 pp... 10 
Moooy's Talks ou pemperance. 250 pages. 


PUREE GUE = QUncde cca cocctcccesccce 1 00 
Gospel - Aenean = orem. Cloth, 60 
cents. Paper cover ° 0 2 
‘The Ke Ripete of Alcohol | on ‘the Body and = 
sik @OGG6EC® cegeceesectccbedce, ccecceve 02 


Ateshes as ae and Medicine. 137 pages.. 0 25 
The National Temperance Advocate. 16 
pages. monthly. Filled with Appeals, Statis- 
tics, Arguments, Progress of the Movement, 
etc. Per year (including postage). 
The Youth's Temperance Banner. 4 
pages monthly. Beauticuily illustrated. “For 
Children and Youth, Sunday-schools, Juv- 
enile Organizations, etc. Sinulecopy, 35 cts. 
per peers SO copies, $6 75; lus copies......... 13 00 
Aduress 


J.N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 


__88 READE STREET, N.Y.! 


N. Tibbals & Sons, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


offer JUVENILES, ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, BI- 
BL ae me (alt sizes), and Al.BUMS  la.mense and cheap 

riument for the HOLIDAYS. Our THBOLOG- 
Tat STOCK is unsurpassed in VARIETY AND 





CHEAPEST BOOK-STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
175672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS 


. in Every Department of Literature, Almost 
a away. Mammoth Catalogue free. Book 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
3 BEEKMAN 8T., OPP. POST-OFFICE, N. Y 





BARPans MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
: One of either Jor one year, 
rs, to any Subscr wer 


} recet; 
HARPER’S mpcauwa, HARPSER’S 
HARPER’s BA 
&: or an 
are 


of HA. 

EEKLY, and 
one address, for one yeu, 
two stor’ $7. Postage grpets the Pub- 
HARPER’S CATALOGUB be sent by 


ul on recetpt of Ten ¥ 
HARPER SY RHOTHERS. Franklin Square. N. Y. 


ADVERTISERS, ATTENTION !! 


THE 


Lexington Press, 


published daily and weekly, at Lexington, Kentucky, 
is the leading newspaper in that famous district of 
Country known as the Blue Grass region of Ken- 
tucky, and is without a rival the best ADVERTIS- 


ne MEDIUM in that section. Estimates can 1 be had 
Ep He 

vising Agents in New Yor or 
from the publisher. ” 


H. T. DUNCAN, Editor and Publisher, 
LEXINGTON, KEATUCKY. 
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THE MILWAUKEE NEWS. 


Dally, Weekly. and Semi-Weekly. 
MAGANN, KEEFE & ALDRICH, 
PUBLISHERS AND PROPRIETORS. 
K.W. MAGANN. J. C. KEEFE, M. A. ALDRICH. 
The NEWS begins the New Year under the most fa- 
vorable auspices Mits history, with every resource 


necessary tu the successful management of a first- 
class metropolitan journal and is d:stined tu be- 


come 
THE LEADING PAPER OF THE NORTHWEST. 
While remaining, as it has been through all its his- 
tory, absolutely 
Democratic in Politics, 

it will be fearless and independent in tone. 

ALL THE NEWS 
from every section of the Globe will appear in its 
couumns. Especial attention will be given to the 

Local Department 
in which will be Sreseute , daliy, acompl:te and ac- 
curate record of she hour, including VUT-DOOR 
SPORTS, MILITI ND NANCE MATTERS, 
COURT REPOWES Pete ee AFFAIRS, ALL 
THE ENtERTAINM AND THE LEADING 
SOCIAL EVENTS OF Tac u ‘DAY, ETc., ETc,, Etc. 


ATE NEWS. 

Arrangements are making tor the appointment of 
a reporter at every important point in Wisconsin, 
who will furnish ali the news of the state. 

ANCE AN 


The financial and other markets of the world will 
be reported und the situation of —- and com- 
mercial affairs shown from day to d 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

A staff of trained and able writers will discuss, in 
an independent spiritand with a view to pocesas 
facts, rather than opinions, the events of the day 
The great Democratic party of the nation will tind 
THE NEWS an exponent of the thoughts of its lead- 
ing mee and of its purest and highest petagioles. 

ith no sectarian views to advance, THE NEWS 
will always be found on the side of acvanced relig- 
ious ought, of the enone moral culture and 
tentning. | - of ove ry legitimate public reform. 

ry ety care will be given to the management of 
the LIT ERARY DEPARTMENT of THE News. The 
new books of the day will be reviewed by careful 
writers, trained to the work, and all the leading 

events in the literary world will be chronicled. 

THE NEWS Will never cater to a depraved taste in 
the community by giving the details of vulgar sensa- 
tions or by narrating particulars of vile scandals. 
Every line shal! be pure in tone; and, while no event 
worthy of record shall pass unnoticed. all reports, 
communications, etc., shall be Dp pment in such 
language as to give no offense. In this way, and by 
strie ct adherence to this rule, THkK NEWS wi i always 
be the welcome guest at the fireside of the cultured, 
as well as the favorite newspaper of the business 
man and of others in every department and walk of 
life. 


THE CIRCULATION 
of THE News is rapid) increasing. making it one of 
THE BEST A VERTISI G MEDIUMS 
in the country. Our advertising rates are low, to 
suit the condition of the times. 


Terms “ prennavensei 3 





Dally, WF WBE occcccceccs. cocccceces. sees #8 00 
Sem -'Weekly... cose bea: €0cesees 300 
WEGRIS -.ccccccccccccccccecscsccccsseecess 150 


INDOCEMENTS FOR CLUBS. 
TO CLUBS OF 10 the Weekly News will be sent post: 
age paid, one year, for $1.30 each; ten papers, $13 U0. 
One —— of the Weekly will be pe 


year. pos x id, for ; 20 copi es, $22 0 
A copy ¢ e Semi- Jeekty » will be sent free, 
postag. Haid, "aaa year, to the get er-up of the Club. 
$40 cash FORTY COPIES of the News will be 
om postage paid, addressed eoaey name or post- 
office. Thisis a special offer, and will be allowed to 
stand only till some ——, far e Clubs are renewed, 
although NEW Clubs may be formed on the same 


basis until it is withdrawn. 
N’S CATA- 
CARRE: pnt € + ty — 


Also W. P, Nimmo’s, at 696 Broadway, N 




















ASIT Is. 


An elegant new book 
answering = ques- 
tions as to Stock- 
Raising, Wheat- 
Growing, Soll, Clt- 
mate,Hom esteads, 
Lands, etc., just out, 
lou ent i 50 engravings and an a > pa State map, 


SOce Le apert; $1 a ee. 
‘ s. sue Seo Pablishers, 
lea CRandolph-st. Chicago. 





MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS! 


High School Choir. scorer aczen. 


A standard, useful, and favorite Book. 


School Song Book. sé ver Mtcrcn. 


Fin Book tor Girls’ High and Normal Schools. 


Choice Trios. 8. TILDEN. 


$9.00 per dozen. 
‘Three-part Songs for Female Celieges, Semina- 
icone ig W.S. TILDEN 
Grammar School Choir. “sper aczen: 


Excellent collection for High or Grammar Schools. 


American School Music Readers. 


In 3 Books, each 35 cents, 50 cents, and 50 cents. 
Carefully prepared for Graded Schools. 





The following are favorite general collections of 
genial Songs for Common Schools: 


SONG ECHO...... .... .......H. 8. PERKINS. $0.75 
MOCKING BIRD.......... W. 0. PERKINS. 0.50 
MUSIC TEACHER...... C. EVEREST. 0.50 
OUR FAVORITE........... .. H.P.DANKS. 0.60 


MUSIC CHARTS. By DR. LowELt Mason. 


Large Charts, containing 120 Blackboard Lessons 
plainly visible to all, saving much trouble, easily set 
up and used, and furnishing a complete course of 
practice. Sent by Express. In two rolls or sets. 
Each $8.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. HB. Diesen & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
43 Broadway, N. Y. 922 Chestnut St., Phila. 


The Best and Cheapest! 


HOURS OF SONG, 


FOR SINGING-SCHOOLS. 





The merits of this book ones first. the vaudiniente 
are in a practicable a an rect; second, the 
music is new and attractive ; third: {tis the cheapest 
book of the pind pubtiohes an where.nein full size 
and perfectly apted to the wan of singing- 
schools. The price is only 0 cents. $4.80 :er dozen, 


by express. 
HOURS OF SONG 
is already the favorite of hundreds of teachers, tx 


it makes the singing-schoo! both pleasant and profit- 
able. Special terms to teachers. Address 


FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 
7 CINCINNATI, OBI 


.|FOUNTAIN OF SONG. 


By Rev. Ron’t Lowry and W. HOWARD DOANE. 


A new and superior collection of Sacred Songs, 
thoroughly winnowed, carefully arranged, 
and ong adapted to the wantsof 


fae MEBTINGS, 


FOUNTAIN OF SONG 


HOME 


182 Cc jae 
has o4 — 
133 F it yamne and Songs. 
Numero letters have been received from promi- 


nent Christian men and women who have examined 
advance copies of FOUNTAIN OF SONG. We select 
the beeen as feir specimens ot intelligent and 
disinterested criticism. 

1 eeatealty commend it.” 

It is by all odds the best.” 

Am thankful for its publication.” 

The best of any thing 1 have seen.’ 

Best book I have seen for our cok » 

Admirably adapted to meet the want.” 

Meets my ideas of a Temperance Book.” 

* Comes just when such a book is needed.” 

“Not one Objectionubie sentiment has crept into 


it 


‘ us Mts be a most aceeptable and popular little 
200 ” 


“Just the book needed in our Gospel Temperance 
Meetings.” 
Price, in Board Covers, #25 per 100 Copies; 
30 Cents each by Mail, 
May be ordered of Booksellers and Music Dealers. 
BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


3§ sk Ninth Street, New York; 
Kandolph Street, Chicago. 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS 


have testified to the excellence , 
of Mr. Palmer’s latest work | 
for ringing-cla*ses and country ] 
choirs. It is far ahead of his | 


SONG 
earlier works and the elements | 


of success are stamped on ev- 
ery page in all its bright de- 
partments. No wide-awake | 
te one can afford to miss it. | 
Price 75c. ; $7.0a dozen. ! 
There is no work comparable 
PALMER’S pee 3 IE ogee Theory of! Must. 
which has opened a new road to 
THEORY OF musical science. It maxes a.! 
plain, simple, and clear to teach- 
ers and pupils. It makes the 
study of music a pleasure, in- 
st ad of an irksome task. 
a Price $1. 


EVERY SINGER AND fi4ne PLAYER 


CHU RCH’S. MUSICAL VISITOR 


Every number contains two dollars’ worth of music 
and 4 argo TL, of musical news, sketches, sto- 
ries, etc.. the best writers. Elegant voiume of 
beautiful ale free to every subscriber. $1.50 a year. 
Full particulars on receipt of stamp. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 
and 805 Broadway, New York. 








Sheets containing Rev. Josaph Cook’s Monday 
Lectures, from October 11th to Dee. 27th, can 
be had upon application at this office. Priee 25 
« cents, 
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Religious Antelligence, 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR 
BOOKS. 





Or these publications—indispensable to 

religious newspaper—we have a full list, 
embracing not only those which are issued 
at the end of the year, but those which are 
published in the middle of the year. 
Among the latter are the general minutes 
of the various Presbyterian churches aod 
of Reformed (Du'cb). As we noticed these 
last summer, we shall not refer to them 
now, 

From the publications on our table we 
miss one of the most important. The Con- 
gregational Quarterly for January was 
never before so late as March in reaching 
us. The responsibility for the delay rests, 
we believe, not upon the editor, but upon 
the scribe of some Western association, 
whose tardiness keeps the whole denomin- 
ation waiting far beyond the usual time. 
The Eaglish Congregational Year Book 
reached us several weeks ago. The issue 
for 1878 is the thirty-second volume of this 
year book. it is a large book of 
480 pages, to say nothing of a bun- 
dred or more pages of advertisements. 
It gives the proceedings of the Congrega. 
tional Union for 1877, the general statistics 
of the denomination, and miscellaneous in- 
formation. Its statistics give no informa- 
tion whatever asto the membership in 
Great Britain and the colonies. Its minis- 
terial list gives 3,447 names, 651 of which 
belong to those who are without pastorates. 
The number of new ministere for the year 
was 120, of whom 8 came from other de 
nominations. No total of churches is 
given. Hodder & Stoughton are the pub- 
lishers. 

The largest book in our collection is Sad- 
lier's Catholic Directory. It contains over 
one thousand pages, of which 419 are de- 
voted to the Church in the United States, 
87 to British America, 96 to Ireland, 17 to 
Australia, and 2 to South America. Sixty 
pages are given to the advertisement of 
schools and colleges, most of which are in 
this country. Upward of 375 pages are 
devoted to general advertisements and to 
the almanac and calendar of feasts, etc. 
It contains a complete register of the 
Roman hierarchy and of the hierarchy and 
clergy of the Church in the United States. 
Its ecclesiastical summary for this country 
is, however, incomplete, as in former years. 
For ten dioceses and one vicariate apostolic 
no estimates are given, and doubtless the 
estimates given for the other sees and 
vicariates vary more or less from the true 
statistics, if they could be obtained. Tbe 
column is not footed up this yeargbut it 
may be presumed that the grand total 
varies but little from six millions, where it 
has stood for some years. There are 11 
archbishops, 54 bishops, 5,548 priests, 5,634 
churches, 1 777 chapels aod stations, 21 
theological seminaries, 1,121 ecclesi istica! 
students, 74 colleges, 519 academies and 
select schools, 2,180 parish schools, 248 
asylums, and 102 hospitals. The number 
of priests was increased during the vear by 
251, and that of churches by 342. No one 
can doubt that the Catholics are making 
substantial progress in organization and in 
facilities for education. The Catholic Al- 
manae, by the Catholic Publication Society 
of this city, gives a large amount of 
Catholic readiog matter, and lists of 
churches begun and churches dedicated, 
and of ordinations and deaths of priests in 
1877. 

The Minutes of the Annual Conferences of 
the Methodist Ep’scopul Churc’ for 1877 is 
a volume of 396 pages—a dozen pages 
smaller than its predecessor of last year. 
It c tains reports of the proceedings of 91 
annual conferences, careful statistical 
tables, and a clerical list. We observe 


that the list of conferences extends itself 


year by year, until now it covers almost a 
whole page. There is something surpris- 
ing in the way the Episcopal, the Method. 
ist Episcopal, and the Catholic churches 
have increased their dioceses or confer- 
ences in the past five years. It is an inter- 
esting fact that the Methodist conferences 
are on four continents and in seven coun- 
tries. The statistics of the year we have 
already given. They show continued pros- 
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perity. In addition to this volume, there is 
published every year The Methodist Alma- 
nae, @ very valuable little ten-cent book, 
containing an immense amount of informa 
tion. It is edited by the Rev. Dr. W. H. 
De Puy, who has been for many years the 
assistant editor of The Christian Advocate. 
From it one may obtain a very clear statis- 
tical view of all branches of Metbodism. 
The present is decidedly the best number 
of the whole series. 

The American Baptist Year Book is slight- 
ly enlarged this year. Its 152 pages con- 
tain reports of the proceecings of the 
various Baptist benevolent societies, re- 
ports from the state organizations, detailed 
atutistics of associations by states, and & 
summary of statistics. It also gives lists 
of ministers by states and of educational 
institutions and periodicals. 
the summary of statistics the editor states, 
as he has been compelled to every year. 
that reports were not received from 873 
associations. He appeals to state conven- 
tions to assume the responsibility of gath- 
ering and forwarding the statistics of the 
cburches within their bounds. The Bap- 
tists, including the Northern and South- 
ero organizations, now lack only 68,000 of 
having 2,000,000 members. 


For the Protestant Episcopal Church two 
almanacs are published—one by Whittaker 
and one by Pott & Young. The latter dif- 
fers from the former chiefly in giving statis- 
tics by parishes. Both contain full clerical 
lists, and lists of all the bishops in the 
Anglican Communion and_ records of 
diocesan organizations. They disagree in 
their statistics of communicants. Whit- 
taker’s gives the number at 281,977. Both 
are well edited. 

For the Lutheran denomination we have 
this year four almanacs: The Lutheran 
(Baltimore), The Evangelical Lutheran (Bal- 
timore), and The Church (Philadelphia) al- 
manacs, and Der Lutherische Kalender (A\- 
lentown, Penn.) The first and two last al- 
manacs are published for the whole com- 
munion and differ but little in their gen- 
eral make-up. The second in the list is 
published for the Synodical Conference 
and is a new venture. No.1 gives the 
statistics of the Church as follows: 56 
synods ; 2,905 ministers ; 5,004 churches; 
605,840 communicants. No. 8 gives no 
totals. No. 4 gives 59 synods ; 2,914 min- 
isters; 5,186 churches; 655,529 communi- 
cants. One can take his choice. 

For the Reformed Church in the United 
States (German) two almanacs are pub- 
lished—one at Cincinnati and one at Phil. 
adelphia. The latter, only, gives statistics 
for the whole Church, which now reports 
146,901 members with 1,368 congregations 
and 680 ministers. Both publications give 
full clerical lists, but no general informa- 
tion of value. 

Very little satisfaction is afforded to the 
inquirer after denomin«tional statistics in 
the Unitarian Year Book. It gives a list 
of the parishes and of the ministers; but, if 
you want the totals, you must do the count- 
iog yourself. There is a record of the 
various denominational organizations and 
a list of Unitarian books. 

The Universalists publish a Register of 
100 pages or so. It is well edited and con- 
tains all the denominational information 
which one would look for in a book of the 
kind. The Universalists have 23 state con- 
ventions and 35 395 members. 

The rest of the almanacs are small pub- 
lications for various denominations, and we 
can scarcely do more than mention them. 
The United Brethren Almanac, for a Meth- 
odistic church of 148,763 members; the 
Crristian Family Almanac, for the Evangel- 
ica] Association, aGerman Methodist body, 
105.013 members; the Christian Almanac, 
representing the Christian Connection 
(North), with a clerical list of about 1,200 
(it gives no statistics); the Freewill Baptist 
Register, reportiog 75,826 communicants; 
and the Family Almanac, published for the 
Mennonites, giving no statistics or denomin- 
ational information. 

From Canada we have the Presbyterian 
Year Book, the Puptist Year Book for On- 
tario and Quebec, and the Baptist Year 
Book for the Maritime Provinces. The first- 
named 400k is one of the best ecclesiastical 
annvals published in the world. It not 
otly gives complete denominational statis- 
tics for its own country, but for Presby 
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terianism in all parts of the world—the 
only Presbyterian book we know of which 
covers 80 much ground.: It includes, be- 
sides, an account of the Pan Presbyterian 
Council and the proceedings of five presby- 
teries not connected with its own body. 
There are also general articles of great 
value. The Church now has 98,788 com- 
municants. The book is published by C. 
B. Robinson, Toronto. The Baptist year 
books furnish in detail all the information, 
statistical and otherwise, pertaining to the 
year’s history of the Baptists in British 
America. They number in all 68 912. 

What a stupendous Chris'ian activity 
even a cursory review of these books sug- 
gests! And yet they fall far short of fully 
representing the size, resources, and activ- 
ity of the immense army of Christians in 
the United States and Canada. 

a 

WE have reports of two more sessions of 
the court which {3 trying Prof. W. Robertson 
Smi'b. The Presbytery meets twice a week— 
Tuesday and Tour-day. In our last number 
the trial had proceeded as far as the considera- 
tion and rejection of Primo. February 19th 
Secundo was taken up, after Principal Brown 
had filed reasons of dissent from the finding of 
the Presbytery on Primo. Secundo reads as 
follows: 


“ Secundo.—Albeit the opinion that the book | 


of inspired Scripture cailed Deuteronomy, 
which 1s professedly an historical record, does 
not possess that character; but was made to 
assume it by a writer of a much later age, who 
therein, in the name of God, presented in 
dramatic forin instructions and laws as pro- 
ceeding from the mouth of Moses, though 
these never were and never could have been 
uttered by him.’’ 

As soon as the clerk had read it Principal 
Brown was ready with a motion that the Pres- 
bytery find it relevant. A counter motion was 
made that Secundo is not relevant, the mover, 
Mr. A. F. Moir, declaring that, while he be- 
lieved that the views of Prof. Smith concern- 
ing Deuterovomy were wrong and untenable, 
yet the Church must be careful how it pro- 
ceeded in such a cas6 as this, or it might stifle 
iberty of thought and investigation. The 
question was whether Prof. Smith’s views 
contradict the Standards. The Standards af- 
firmed that the caion of Scripture contained 
the Word of God; out did not declare how 
the books of the Bible were collected, or 
handed down, or by whom composed. In deal- 
ing with Prof. Smith’s writings, he re- 
minded the Presbytery that they were deal- 
iug with writings that affirmed both the 
divine origin and authenticity of the bouks 
of Scrip ure. Mr. Masson held that Prof. 
Smith's personation theory of Deuteron- 
omy was not consistent with the histor- 
ical truth of the buook, and, therefore, with 
its infallible truth and inspiration, After 
considerable desultory discussion, the Presby- 
tery divided, and Mr. Moir’s motion declaring 
Secundo not relevant was adopted by a vote of 
26 'o 20. An appeal to the Synod was taken 
by Principal Brown and ot:ers. On February 
Qlst the Presbytery, after receiving Principal 
Brown’s reasons’s for dissent from the finding 
of the Presbytery on Secundo, tovk up Tervio, 
which reads as foilows: 

‘* Tertio.—Albeit opinions which lower the 
character of the fuspired writings to the level 
of u inspired, by guuritg the divioe author. 
ship anu by representiog toe sacred writers as 
taking freecom aud commitiing errors, like 
otber authors; as giving explanations that 
were unvecessary aud iucorrect; as putting 
fictitious speeches intou toe meuths of their 
hist rical coaracters ; as giving inferences ot 
their own for facts; as descridlug airauge- 
menis a8 made use of in their complete form ut 
a certain time, which were not completed till 
long afterwaru ; and as writing under tue in- 
fluence of party spirit and {for party purposes.” 
Mr. Masson moved that Tertio be found rele- 
vant and proceeded to support his motion in 
an elaborate speeco. The potnt raised in this 
perticular covered, he thought, tbe whole 
question at iasue. Mr. Iveracu made a mot'on 
that Tertio be declared not relevant, which mo- 
tion was adupted by a vote of 25 to 10, and the 
Pre. bytery adjourned to February 26th. 


--«.On ‘he occasion of the presentation tothe 
French Chamber of Deputies of the budget of 
public worship, a sharp debate took place, in 
which M. de Ja Basseticere, a memoer of the 
R ght and Cilcrical Party, made a severe attack 
upon its terms. The report which accom- 
panied it wus, he declared, a covert attack on 
the Catholic Church. The attack was first 
directed against the doctrines, then against 
the teaching and discipline of the Church. It 
sought to hamper the clergy and subordinate 
the spiritual to the civil power. To the 
bishops alone belonged the right of appointing 
professors of the seminaries and of judging of 
their teaching. The commission of the Budget 
talked of ‘‘ protecting consciences against the 
Ul:ramontane yoke.” It was vain talk, for the 
Church was united and the Roman doctrines 
were to-day the doctrines of the entire Church. 
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He cbaracterized the diminutions proposed by 
the budget as disgraceful. It only proposed 
eighteen millions, while the Church’s property, 
f5r which it was substituted, was formerly of 
the value of fifty-five millione--equal to the 
value of eighty millions to-day. In conclusivn, 
he said Thiers had remarked that the Republic 
must be conservative, orbe not at all. He (the 
speaker) beld that it must be religious, or not 
atall. Mr. Gutch ard, in reply, said: ‘: Frarce 
was undoubtedly religious ; but would not sup 

port the priestoood when the latter obeyed a 
society which made it the subject only of the 
Pope. France rejected Pontifical domt{pa'ion 
uud-rthe form of reiigion. Tne Commission 
thought that laws failea into disuse should be 
revised, and the Church be placed under legal 
restraint. Before bestowivg on it a budget of 
fifty millions, the state bad a rigbt to see that 
it fulfilled its obligations, as luid down by the 
orginic laws. The state had obeyed the Con- 
ce rdat. Woy not the Church? The latter, by 
submitting to Uliramontane doctrines, had 
trenched upon the independence of the 
state. The relations between Courch and state 
might be abolished, but not vi lated. History 
showed toat all nations which bad submitred 
to the Ultramontane yoke had lost their rank 
iu the world. 


...-Dr. E. de Pressensé’s opinion of the sit- 
uation in the R formed Church of France is 
tbat there is only one way out of the difficulties 
—namely, the severance of its relation with the 
state. He says the present Minister of Public 
Worship, M. Buirdous, has been consulting 
with his predecessors in office as to the best 
course to pursue; but has arrived at no de- 
cision, The Fylise Libre, however, of more re- 
cent date tban Dr. Pressensé’s letter, says the 
report is that M. Bardous has decided against 
the convocation of the Synod and the removal 
of the Protestant Faculty from Montauban to 
Paris. Neither of these decisions, if they have 
been really made, will please the Orthodox 
party. There are three parties in the Church, 
which are thus described by Dr. Pressensé: 

“We have still in the midst of our Pritestant 
State Church three distinct parties. We have 
the Orthodox Right, which would give the 
force of law to the decisions of the Synod of 
1872, and sceks recognition by the government 
as the sole representative of the Reformed 
Chureb, to the entire exclusion of the very 
numerous party who have not accepted the 
decisions of the Synod, and who would thus 
have to form themselves ioto a new body and 
to claim a separate subsidy from the state. In 
direct opposition to these, we have the Pro- 
testant Left, which declares that Protestant- 
ism, as the religion of free inquiry, is not 
pledged to any confession of faith ; and, more- 
Over, that the state, haviog maintained for 70 
years its relations with a Church which had no 
fixed confession, cannot without great injustice 
exclude the numerous avd important section 
which has giowp up under the old organiza- 
tion. Lastly, we have the Right Center, which 
bas much in common with the more moderate 
of thore who are opposed to the Synod, aud 
this party would adopt a middle course, They 
would maintain the ryn dal organization, 
but in # very moditied furm, bringing onty 
moral suasion LO bear Ou the rceCaicitrant in tbe 
faith.” 

....Tbe Baltimore M. E. Conference at its 
recent session adopted a protest agaiust the 
proposed appropriation by the city council of 
$32,000 to tue St. Mary’s Lndustrial Instiiute 
for Boys. They object tu it, on the ground that 
the Institute is a sectarian institution, under 
the authority of the Arcubishop of Baltimore, 
and Rome Catholic worship is conducted, to 
th: exclusion of any other, and that tue act 
wou.d be the creation and partial endowment 
of a state church. 


....la the Northwest there is a very strorg 
body of Swedish Lutherans, known as the 
Swedi-h Augu-tana Syvod. The Synod em- 
braces 118 ministers aud 37,000 cowmuaicanuts 
avd has a college aod theological semiuary at 
Kock River, I1)., where ministers are being 
trained to preach both in the Eoglish and 
Swedish languages. The Synod bas iaiely un- 
dertakon a mission ameng toe Indiaus. 


«++. Bishop Merrill has been holding the an- 
bual meeting of the Methodist Mission ip the 
City of Mexico. Twenty-six preachers were 
present. The bi-bop calied upon Presivent 
Diaz, who expressed the belief tuat{r edom of 
worship was essential to tru~ religion, and he 
tuought comprtiiion amoung courcnes was as 
salutary as competi ion 1» poliiics or trade. 


....The Irish Episcopal Church has benefit- 
ed financially by d sestablisument. In its or- 
dinary parochial covtributions there has been 
a steady increase. Last year the contrivuuions 
to the Sustentation Fund were increased by 
$55,000, and over $8,000,000 has been received 
for the Fund since 1870. 


....The claim of the Southern Methodist 
Church on the United States Government for 
$450,000 indemnity for the occupation of its 
publishing house in Nashville during the 
war has been cut down to $150,000 by the Senate 
Committee on Claims, which has agreed to re- 
port a bill for this amount. 

.... The Upper House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury recently considered in secret the 
spread of the schism known as the Free 
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Churches of England. The result of their de- 
liberations has not been made known. 

...-The annual conference of the Amish 
brethren, a branch of the Mennonites, will be 
held at Eureka, IIl.,*beginning June 9th. It will 
be attended by ministers and laymen from the 


United States and Canada. 
ERS 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


ConGREss having, after a very long con- 
troversy, secured the enactment of a law 
in regard to silver, is resting a little—on that 
subject, at least. The inflationists, how- 
ever, are as restless as ever; but, being so 
far in a minority, they can do nothing. 
But they are agitating their schemes with- 
out rest. The majority, however, are 
determined to wait a little, and see how the 
Silver Bill works, before proceeding to 
further legislation in regard to the cur- 
rency. 

The Senate Finance Committee is consid- 
ering the House Bill repealing the Resump- 
tion Act, and it will soon have to be acted 
on inthe Senate. It is generally believed 
that it will pass that body by a majority 
vote, but that it cannot pass either branch 
of Congress over a veto. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is preparing for resumption 
next January and fully expects it. Of 
course, there is a possibility that Coogress 
may get into a panic as the day approaches, 
and by au overwhelming maj rity repeal 
the Resumption Act. This is p»ssible, but 
not probable. There is time for repeal next 
December, and the condition of the coun- 
try then will have much to do with the 
action of Congress on the subject. It is as 
good as settled that the Act will not be re- 
pealed during the present session. A veto 
will save it till next December, at al) 
events, 

The Sevate and the House are endeavor- 
ing to do something for this large class of 
people who are distrustful of sivings bauks, 
The S. na‘e passed a biil one day this week 
providing for the issue of small 4-per-cent 
50-year bonds, to accommodate people with 
small suviags. The principal is made pay- 
able én coin ; but theinterestio paper. This 
is a curious "distinction, and probably will 
prevent the sale of the bond so long as a 
coin bond (coin interest, as well as princi 
p«)) is for sale at about par. 

But the House has a project of its own on 
this suhject—a Postal-Savings Bill, which 
deals in paper and the rate of interest is 
only 3.65. But the House bill has one 
shameful provision, which will defeat it. 
It provides for the issue of fifty millions of 
legal-tender notes, As this is bold infla- 
tion in time of peace and of doubtful con- 
stitutionality, it cannot become a law. 
The ‘‘ greenbackers ” are, of course, all for 
it; but it could not get a majority vote in 
the Senate and probably not in the House. 
When the Senate 4-per-cent. Bill (alluded to 
above) was under consideration, Mr. Blaine 
made a point on one of its features which 
was conclusive, avd it will apply to the 
House bill as well. When introduced, the 
Senate bill fixed the rate of interest at 3.65. 
Mr. Blaine objected that it would be 
impossible to pay the semi-annual inter- 
est on avy of the bonds, as each semi- 
annual payment of the interest would re- 
quire the payment of a fraction which 
no coin represents. The bare statement 
was enough to change the rate of interest 
in the bill, and the further argument that 
an attempt was made to make an invidious 
distinction ‘‘against the laboring man,” 
giving him less interest for his money than 
“the European capitalist,” ended the fight 
quickly. When the House Postal Bill 
comes up there, I trust that this effective 
argument will be pushed against the dem- 
agogues who do such lip service for the 
dear people. Let Butler, Ewing, and the 
other inflationists have it crowded down 
their throats till they are sick of it. Will 
they pay the poor laborer a less rate of in- 
terest than the rich man of this and other 
countries? Yet we are paying 4 per cent. 
in coin to those who can buy in large 
pee se to many “capitalists” we 
pay 5 and even 6 per cent.; and they pro- 
pose to give the poor workingman and 
woman only 3 65 in paper. 

The railroad interests occupy a good deal 
of the attention of the appropriate commit- 
tees, and ere long the proposed legislation 
will come before the two houses. There is 
& poor prospect for any new subsidies; but 
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a much better chance for the old roads, 
two or three of which are trying to drive a 
hard bargain with Congress. Now, it 
should be remembered that there is no dif- 
ference between voting a new subsidy or 
flinging away an old one. The Union and 
Central Pacific roads have had enormous 
subsidies; and the question now is whether 
they shall pay what they agreed, in return, 
or be let off with a fourth of what is due. 
I cannot see why it is worse to pay the 
Southern Pacific $10,000 a mile than to give 
the existing Pacific roads that amount per 
mile on their debt to the Government. In- 
deed, it seems rather hard to refuse any aid 
to the Southern line, when so much has 
been given to others; but the sentiment of 
the country is against it. But, while refus- 
ing any more subsidies, Congress should 
insist that the roads it has helped should, 
80 far as they can, repay the loans accord- 
ing to contract. 

The President has vetoed the bill to en- 
able the Mississippi log-stealers to escape 
conviction; but I suppose there is not much 
hope of defeating the bill. Theft is so pop- 
ular and strong when it resorts to rings that 
our public men in Congress rarely will de- 
nounce it. Millions were stolen by the whis- 
ky ring, and scarcely anybody was punished. 
And now, when there has been immense 
log-gtealing in several Southern states, 
and the Government attempts to stop it, 
great statesmen, out of spite to Mr. Schurz, 
rush in to the defense of the thieves. At 
this rate ‘‘ ring” stealirg will soon become 
the only safe business left. And the two 
parties are equally guilty in the matter. 
There are always excuses enough to justify 
a vote on the side of robbery, if a senator or 
representa'ive desires to give it. 


D. W. B. 
March 9th, 1878. 
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AM@NG laties and gentlemen «f refinement br. 
Piice’s Perfumes ar: a# tne toilet luxury. 


Among the Dead Failures 

of the past how many bogus nostrums may be num- 
bered! 3 ginning their c:reers with a tremendous 
flourish of trump ts, b azoned fora time in the pub- 
lic prints and on flaming p st rs, soon, but not too 
soon, were they relegated to the limbo of things lost 
oneurth. But Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters is a liv- 
ing and thriving remedy. It goes On curing and to 
cure. Neither underhand nor Open competition 
affect it. Oa the contrary, contrast with inferior 
rival preparstions only increises its popularity. It 
has been repertedly imitated, but withou: success. 
Counterfeits of it have been surreptitiously intro- 
duce, but have fallen flat. verywhere it en- 
tr-nches fiself in the confidence of the people; and 
well it may, for itisa bap ate nee reliable invigorant 
of the feeble. banishes dvspepsia and constipation 
braces the nerves, cures rbeumatic ailments and 
kidney complaints and eradicates and prevents in- 
termittent and remittent fevers. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 











No pay if Dr. Tobiass Venetian Liniment, 
does not cure, when first tuken, cholera. alarrhaa, 
dys ntery, croup, colic, and sea-sickness. Taken 
internally, warranted perfectly harmle+s (see oath 
accompanying each bottle), tor chrunic rheumatiem 
sore throats, mumps, bruises, old sores, tag re in the 
— back, and chest Externally, this Liniment 
hus been warranted for over 30 years,and not one 
bottle returned. Many families have used it for 
years, and stated that, if it was $10 per bottle, they 
woe not be withoutit. Depot, 10 Park Place, New 
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Handsome Pictures Free !—Two elegant 6x8 
Chromos, worthy to adorn the walls of any home, 
and a Three Months’ Trial of LEISURE HOURS,a 
chaurminu 16-page literary paper, full of the best 
Stories, Poetry, Wit, etc.,sent Free to any one send- 
ing Fifteen Cents (stamps tuken), to pay mailing ex- 
penses. Money serene? we ose pos satisfied they 
et Doubie Value. L. Patten & Co., Publishers, 
62 William st., N. ¥: $1,500 in prizes ‘and big pay 
given to agents. Write now. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the heaitn-giving Seates and tonic virtues of 

naiural sea-water, while it is yee from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale by d sts gener- 

. , 
a Broadway and Barclay &t., N. Y. 








ALBERT 6G. BEEBE, A.M., M.D., 


Professor of Principles and 
Practice of Surgery and Clin- 
ical Surgery, Chicago Home- 
opathic College, says in the Au- 

number of “ American 


Bion 
omcopathist” : 
“I have been using EXCLUSIVELY 


Ridge? is 


FANTS 


NINVALIDS 


for five years or more, iM have the most 
unbounded faith in it as a Diet for Infants, 
and can say (when given according to my 
special direction) it has never failed, or 
failed to AGREE.” 


He adds : 


‘‘T have never lost a child with any form 
of Diarrhea or Cholera Infantum,” and 
have no desire to experiment with any other 
preparation.” 


Every label 





bears the signature of 


WOOLRICH & CO. 
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for mitigating Cough, facili.ating and lessenin: 
pectoration Chronic Bronchitis, and allaying Tick- 
ling inthe Throat. An exc c-lent remedy for kegp- 
ing the THROAT MOIST while Speaking or Singing. 


Prepared only by 
. A. CASSF BEER, 
APO bg ECARY, 
57 Fourth Ave. ‘op eae ‘. ntewart & Ce.’s), 
$337," sixth A es. ork 
SENT! BY LO. RECHIET fr PRICE, SCENTS. 
Kor sale by all Pharmucists. 


A TREATISE 


ON THE LUNCS. 


BY DR. O. PHELPS BROWN. 

This Treatise details all the varied symptoms of 
Consumption, from its earliest commencement +o 
its final close, and suggests a course of Herbai 
Treatment for itsrelief snd cure. This work is sent 
free to all unpplicants, on the recetot of ten cents to 
prepay p stage and wrapving. Address the author, 
Dr. O PHELPS BROWN, No. 21 Grand Street, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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PLANOB, ORGANS, BTC. 


_ CHURCH ORGANS. 


OOK & HASTING 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Bataan - the Grand _ in Plymouth Churen, 
yo; the great Boston Cachedral Or- 
- and the powerfu: Centennia! Or- 
gan; and of neariya thousand 
Others for churches io 
every part of the 
country. 


ES'PABLISHED IN 1829. 


MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others are 
invited to apply tofus airect forall information 
connected with our «rt. 

DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and speciticati ns fur- 
nished on application. 
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Vasu erb9340 Organs, only $95. Pianos, 
ORGANS Retail Price by other manufactures 8900, 
only #200. Beautiful $4 © Pianos, 8174—bran nw, 
ware nted 15 days’ test trial.Other barguains,want them 


introdaced, tewanted. Paper free. 
Adress D. ¥, Beatty, Washington, Fas PI ANOS 
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rO CASH BUYERS. 

An imm mse reduction in prices of THE STAR 
PARLOR ORGAN. For the favorite * C 8,” 12 Stops, 
elegant asa Cases—lirt price b—we will accept 
$55 ASH. Other styles at proportionate prices. 

is isno humbug These Organs are made in our 
steam factory, in Washington, N 
there. and we are the only vertisers from there who 
manufacture. Refer permis-ion to THE INDE- 
PENDENT and The ( it Advocate, New York ; Rev. 
8. E. Webster, Washington. N.J. Send for Catalogue, 

ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., Washington, N. J. 
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THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, Cleveland, Ohio. 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORGAN OF THE GREAT WEST. 


Another successful year has rolled around, and it comes before the public in another new gown, cut to 


order, in the hight of fashion. 


° 
Nothwitstanding the cry of CHEAP GOODS and LOW PRICES, we have maintained our standard 
of FIRST-CLASS MATERIAL and FIRST-CLASS WORKMEN, and represent everything just as 


it is. 


Weare and have been adding to the cost of our Organs—changing styles, etc.,in order to make them 


as attractive as possible; and we feel no hesitancy in saying we have the FINEST CASED ORGAN in the 
market. While we take advantage of every improvement offered worthy of notice, our Mr. Whitney, with 
his 22 years of experience, is constantly studying out new designs and improvements. 

We invite correspondence. Deaiers who have not tried us will find our Organ will fill a place no other 
organ will, as it is entirely different in style and finish to any other. : 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, 
120 and 122 Champlain Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Prepara 
ments. Elective studies. Admits roork sexes. Ro 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influe 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and Sire. 
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circulars address J. B. T. Pidnnee See., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
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Only Direct Line to France. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S POSITION. 





PRESIDENT HaAyYEs has just completed the 
first year of his term, having entered upon it 
under somewhat peculiar circumstances. 
He had only a majority of one in the votes 
of the Electoral Colleges ; and this fact was 
legally ascertained only by the appoint- 
ment of an Electoral Commission, to which 
was practically referred the decision of the 
contested questions in respect to the vote 
of Florida, Louisiana, Oregon, and South 
Carolina. The settlement of these ques- 
tions gave great satisfaction to Repub- 
licans, and as much dissatisfaction to Dem- 
ocrats. In his letter accepting the nom- 
ination for the Presidency, and also in his 
inaugural address, after his election, he 
committed himself to a conciliatory policy 
in respect to the South, and also to an 
earnest and thorough effort to reform the 
civil service of the country. 

The first step taken by the President in 
which his ideas and commitments were put 
into the form of action was in the selection 
of his Cabinet. A purely partisan Presi- 
dent, who meant to be largely governed in 
his policy by party considerations, would 
hardly have chosen Mr. Evarts for Sec- 
retary of State, or Mr. Schurz for Sec- 
retary of the Interior; and he certainly 
would not have selected Mr. Key, a Demo- 
crat, for Postmaster-General. The Cabi- 
net not being constructed upon the exclu- 

sively partisan theory was undoubtedly a 
disappointment to not a few of the leaders 
of the Republican party. They were not 
satisfied with the President’s choice. Their 
influence was not sufficiently felt in deter- 
mining who should be his Cabinet advisers; 
and some of them, at least, were in a mood 
of feeling that only needed some fur- 
ther occasion to make them first-class 
fault-finders. The Senate, though it finally 
confirmed all his Cabinet nominations, 


waited long enough in respect to some of 
them to make the delay suggestive, if not 
ominous. The system of what is called 
‘“‘machine politics’ was not impressed 
upon the Cabinet; and yet the President 
in his selection was simply true to his pre- 
vious utterances. He acted as he had 
talked, and showed by his action that when 
he talked he meant what he said. We 
think this very much to his credit. 

At the very outset the President was con- 
fronted with a problem of extreme diflicul- 
ty, the settlement of which could neither 
be delayed nor evaded, and could not be 
accomplished in any way without the cer- 
tainty of exposing him to very sharp crit- 
icism, He found Federal troops stationed 
in the state-house of South Carolina and in 
that of Louisiana, and standing guard in 
each state for what claimed to be (and, 
as we believe, was) the lawful government 
thereof; and the question which he had to 
determine was whether, under the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, it 
was his duty to continue the troops in their 
then position, or withdraw them and leave 
the existing difficulties to settle themselves 
without Federal interference. It was not, 
in the party sense, a political question at 
all; but simply one of law. The President 
did decide to withdraw the troops, judging 
that he had no authority to do otherwise; 
and the consequence was that the Packard 
government in Louisiana and the Cham- 
berlain government in South Carolina van- 
ished into non-existence, without the slight- 
est struggle, thereby confessing that the 
only basis upon which they could be per- 
petuated was that of continued Federal 
support. 

This course of the President, though 
very pleasing to the Democrats, has been 
commended by a portion of the Re- 
publican party, passed overin silence by 
another portion, and very strongly con- 
demned by others. Republicans are by 
no means of one mind as to the propriety 
of the measure; and yet, if his course had 
been exactly the opposite, it is by no 
means certain that they would not have 
been equally divided in opinion. There 
were immense difficulties in the way of 
continuing the policy toward the South 
which had been a conspicuous feature of 
President Grant’s administration; and the 
overwhelming probability is that, with a 
Democratic House of Representatives and 
a meager Republican majority in the Senate, 
the policy would have utterly broken down 
in a short time. Those who so severely 
censure the President would do well care- 
fully to study the law of the case and 
coolly and comprehensively look at the 
facts. It is by no means certain that they 
would or could have done better. 

The efforts of the President for the first 
year in the matter of civil service reform, 
which has been a very prominent topic of 
utterance with him, alike before and since 
his election, have arrayed against him the 
‘‘machine” politicians of his own party, 
while they have not been sufficiently ener- 
getic, bold, and self-asserting to command 
the earnest and enthusiastic confidence and 
support of the real friends of this reform. 
He has said and done enough thoroughly 
to offend one class, and not enough to 
please another. The former decline to give 
him their cordial support, because they are 
opposed to any reform which takes the 
‘““machine” out of their hands; and the 
latter are disappointed with what seems to 
them to be the President’s lack of compre- 
hension and lack of nerve. It is difficult 
for an outsider to appreciate the embarrass- 
ment of the President’s position, with most 
of the leaders in his own party and nine- 
tenths of the members of Congress practi- 
cally hostile to any reform that essentially 
changes the past policy. We are inclined 
to think that the people will never elect a 
President who can accomplish much in this 
direction until they thoroughly reform 
their representatives and senators, and 
compel the enactment of a law placing civil 
service upon the foundation of qualifica- 
tion and merit, and divorcing it from party 
politics. Without such a law, the Pres- 
ident is not strong enough, and we doubt 
whether any President ever will be, to 
make even his most earnest efforts effect- 
ive. 

As to the currency question, the Presi- 
dent has preserved his own consistency to 
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the very letter. Having indicated his posi- 
tion in his message to Congress, he vetoed 
the Silver Bill in the face of an overwhelm- 
ing majority in its favor. He deserves the 
thanks of the country, and in the end will 
receive them, for standing by the public 
credit in a critical hour. The summary 
disposal of his veto, without any considera- 
tion in either house of Congress, was a 
discourtesy to him and his office, by no 
means creditable to its source. President 
Hayes bas already discovered that his 
office is not a bed of roses, and that its 
honors have many drawbacks in the difli- 
culties which attend the discharge of its 
duties. The year through which he has 
just passed:has given him some lessons that 
will be of service during the three years 
yet to come. 
FE 


THE METHODIST PROBATIONARY 
SYSTEM. 





Our readers may remember that we 
have referred to this question once or twice 
heretofore. A few may have hoped that 
the discussion was concluded, and have be- 
lieved that no more light was needed, or 
could be had, except by official action. 
Such we shall have to disappoint and in- 
strugt. We do not intend to drop the sub- 
ject until the General Conference takes it 
up and treats it properly. It is stillean un- 
certain question. Undoubtedly the opin. 
ion is gaining among the Methodists that 
the system by which the fitness of appli- 
cants for membership is tested is faulty, 
and should be mended or abolished; but 
there are many thousands who still defend 
it, as one of the excellent features of Meth- 
odism. Not a few are uncertain as to the 
efficiency of the system, and want investi- 
gation. 

The chief arguments in favor of the sys- 
tem are: (1.) That through it the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (to say nothing of the 
other Methodist bodies which use it) has 
received all or nearly all its members, 
from the beginning to the present. The 
Church has grown beyond all comparison 
or precedent, and if the system were faulty 
it is argued there could have been no 
such growth. (2.) It protects the Church 
against the influx of unconverted 
and unworthy persons, whose cloak of 
piety, put on in times of revival excite- 
ment, briefly and imperfectly covers their 
spiritual nakedness. (3.) It works efficient- 
ly, and saves all or nearly all. 

All these points must be met fairly and 
conclusively answered before the Church 
can prudently proceed to make any change, 
Not a little has been done already in this 
direction; and but little is necessary to be 
done now to prepare the way for the first 
official step, which is the ordering of addi- 
tional statistics. What we have shown 
respecting the third point is that all 
known facts, and the most careful and in- 
telligent estimates, go to prove that the 
system is not working efficiently. We have 
this weck some new and strong evidence, 
which may be arrayed on the same side of 
the case. It seems not to have occurred to 
any of the editors of the Northern Method- 
ist press to ask their Southern brethren 
what the result has been of the abolition 
of the system in the Church, South. We 
have, therefore, in the article of President 
Haygood, testimony which will be new 
and striking to our Methodist readers, 
President Haygood is one of the first 
among Southern Methodist divines. He 
has a thorough knowledge of his church, 
having had good opportunity as a general 
conference officer and as an educator to 
form an extensive acquaintance with the 
ministers and churches. He is also one of 
the most acceptable writers of the South- 
ern Methodist press, and is altogether a 
man whose opinion carries weight with it. 

The article was written at our request, 
that the Northern might have the benefit 
of the experience of the Southern Church, 
whatever might be the character of that 
experience. Dr. Haygood’s method was 
a wise one to accomplish this end. He 
gives the opinions of eight men in different 
parts of the South, whom he certifies to be 
competent to represent and express the 
general sentiment of the Church. Seven 
are ministers and one is a layman. Six 
declare that the abolition of the system has 
been of benefit to the Church, and two 
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think it has not. No.1 shows how, under 
the probationary system, men had some- 
times to be received into the church before 
their term of probation expired in order to 


' save them; and how many joined on pro- 


bation, as an experiment, and, feeling them- 
selves equally free to stay or to leave, left. 
Under the present rule there are fewer ap- 
plicants, but more of them become members. 
This is a good point. A church must 
handle some chaff to get all the wheat; but 
its aim should be to increase the latter and 
decrease the former. No. 2 shows that, 
under the old system, there was a loss in 
some cases of over sixty per cent. of the 
probationers enrolled, and how extensively 
that system was used by unworthy persons 
who are shut out by the new rule. 

An important point is made by No. 4, 
when he states that under the new rule pros- 
elyting by other churches is greatly de- 
creased. Probationers, he thinks, were 
considered ‘‘fair game” by active proselyt- 
ers. It is a common complaint in the 
Northern Church that probationers are 
stolen away by other churches. If some 
such rule as the Southern Church has 
adopted will prevent this in any consider- 
able degree, a change would be worth con- 
sidering on that ground alone and would 
be a powerful argument with many. 

The two adverse opinions are given, it 
will be seen, on the ground that the new 
rule opens the church-doors to unconverted 
persons; but No. 7 thinks the best test 
of genuineness is the making of a life-time 
promise. He says it costs little to make 
the six-months promise, which has not in it 
‘that element of saving faith which secures 
pardon.” There is no question of the im- 
portance of some sort of preliminary meas- 
ures by which applicants for membership 
may be tested and trained, if necessary. 
The question is: - Is it necessary or expedi- 
ent to compel all applicants to wait six 
months, and allow some to wait two years 
or more? and withal to give opportunity to 
triflers and hypocrites to play Christian a 
little while? In conclusion, Dr. Haygood 
does not doubt that the new rule has been 
an incalculable blessing to the Church, and 
he docs not believe that a motion to restore 
the old system would obtain half a dozen 
votes in the General Conference. 

We will simply add—without discussing 
the first and second arguments for the pro- 
bationary system at present—that Dr. Hay- 
good’s article ought to make the demand on 
the next General Conference for an order 
to obtain the necessary statistics unani- 
mous. The probable case against the pro- 
bationary system is now very strong. 





WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 





SomE people seem to have a very con- 
fused idea of what the President’s business 
is and what is the business of Congress. 
The Constitution of the United States 
makes it pretty plain that it is the business 
of Congress to make the laws, and that it 
is the business of the President to execute 
them. It is true that the President has just 
this much to do with making the laws 
that he can veto a law which he thinks un- 
wise; but the chief reason for this provision 
is that, as the officer whose business it will 
be to execute the law, he best knows what 
wi!l be the impediments in the way of its 
execution. He is primarily an executive 
officer, even when blocking the wheels of 
legislation. 

We now hear it said that the President’s 
administration is proving a failure, because 
Congress has passed the Silver Bill against 
his will. Says The Tribune, as the spokes- 
man of these complainants: ‘‘The Pres- 
ident wantonly threw away his power of 
doing great good for his country when he 
made nearly every party friend his foe by 
caring more for the mole-hill cf Civil 
Service abuses than for the mountain of 
repudiation.” Now this appears to us an 
utterly unjust complaint. The President 
has his duty, and members of Congress 
have theirs. It is not the President’s duty 
to make laws, nor to exert pressure to have 
them made. All that our form of govern- 
ment legitimately allows to him in the 


matter of law-making is to give sugges- 


tions and advice, and then, in certain con- 
tingencies, to arrest the enactment of a 
law. For the laws as enacted Congress is 
supremely responsible. The President is 
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responsible for their execution. In order 
to execute them, he is empowered to select 
and appoint his subordinate executive 
officers. This being his principal busi- 
ness, he should attend to it first and hold 
it of the chief importance. This is 
his ‘‘mountain.” It was a matter of 
very high obligation that the Silver Bill 
should be defeated; but that obligation 
gested very lightly on him and was com- 
pletely discharged by his recommendations 
and veto, while it rested as a ‘‘ mountain ” 
on Congress, and the responsibility of this 
foolish and iniquitous law cannot be cast 
off at all from Congress upon the President. 
So it was a matter of high obligation that 
the civil service should be so officered as to 
insure the prompt and fearless execution 
of the laws. But this obligation rests upon 
Congress only lightly, and contingently 
upon the event of a possible impeachment 
for failure in execution, while upon the 
President it rests with all the weight of 
exclusive responsibility; and a President 
would deserve impeachment who should 
neglect civil service for the sake of further- 
ing legislation, In this case Congress has 
passed a bad law, and must bear the whole 
odium of it. 





Editorial Hotes. 


Tus is the reply of The Jewish Times to our 
list of converted Jews, that we have made a 
“search among the poor tailors, peddlers, and 
seamstresses of Aveuue C and Cherry Street 
for Christiau recruits.” Zhe Times is hard to 
suit. We might have done differently. We 
might have selected clergymen only, and could 
have evough, we think, to astonish our neigh- 
bor; but we preferred to let an honorable and 
houest tradesman give us a list of other con- 
verted Jews, chiefly those who would not be 
suspected of making a business out of their 
Christiauity. If, however, that paper chooses 
to sneer at ‘Cherry Street, Avenue C, Essex 
Street, and the other fashionable localities in 
which many of THE INDEPENDENT’S alleged 
converts reside,’’ we are perfectly willing to add 
names from other walks of life, although we 
are not one bit ashamed of the society in the 
Caristian Church of tailors, bakers, truckmen, 
peddlers, and seamstresses, aud ure not sure 
that they are not as likely to be honest con- 
verts as are bankers or clergymen. Why does 
not The Jewish Times publish our list? And 
will it answer whether it wants us to call for 
names, and will publish the result? It does 
not say avything now about the “twenty-five’’ 
cases Which it denied to exist, and only talks 
about fifty. We have received enough unso- 
licited names to run the list much above that 
limit—some of them such men and women as 
The Jewish Times cannot snuff at uor snuff out, 
and we are wailing for a request for them. 
Seven of those which we gave do not please 
our Jewish neighbor. One is said to be only 
of Jewish descent. We will inquire. Two 
others, clergymen, are blackguarded, and, we 
presume, falsely accused of being hypocrites. 
Another is plausibly declared to be ‘a most 
unprincipled vagabond.’”? We want to give 
our neighbor credit for all the chaff it can find 
in our list. 








A SouTHERN gentleman declines our offer of 
a Worcester’s Dictionary in the following lan- 
guage; 

“ Tae INDIPENDENT 


“I reed your circular but shal decline to assist 
you in spreading a religion that is worn out 
whose absurdities are to ylareing—its inde- 
cency to little unvarnished not to strike with 
disgust a youth of 12 summers—its promises 
of rewards & punishments entirely unsus- 
tained by reason its god a brute & its redeem: 
era phenatic, Sir or Sirs. the the 19th Century 
is filled with men & women who cannot be 
lulled with the orthodox lulaby that annother 
can attone for their sins & that too 1800 years 
before they were committed, 

“T have children but no grand childe—tis 
probable that I shal have but you cannot at this 
Moment pay a debt for one of my grand child- 
ren—how then can christ pay the debt of sin 
for you or I before we were concetved, all the 
doctrine & teachings of the bible go to be- 
little—Vitlity & scandalise the carrecter of the 
Creator & if you wish to help humanity your 
only way is to give them more information in 
regard to this world which undoubtly you 
know something to the advantage of the less 
favored & less information about annother 
World of which you actually know no more 
than | do & I know no more than my horse— 
tis true I can speculate about a future but I 
Must agree with Job when he said—who by 
Serching can find out God, 

“As for your steel engravings of Grant & the 
first sighners of the emancipation proclama- 
‘tion I detest them as thieves although I am ex- 
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treemely glad that the Negro is free yet I abhor 
the wayhe was given his liberty, I never 
owned one slave but I consider the principle of 
their emancipation no better than if you should 
come tomorrow & take any of my personal 
property anemate or inanemate by force, 

“As for Charls Sumner he was a splendid 
phenatic—Stanton was a brute Grant is a course 
lucky man & a creatur of circumstances, Sirs 
your religion is doomed and you would do well 
toturn your tallents ina more worthy direc- 
tion Candidly EC. VAN DALSEN 

“ NIMROD ARK 2—18—78” 


THE unbeliever Van Dalsen is yet gentleman 
enough to sign his name to his letter. But 
here is a man who complains of us on the 
other side, and sigas himself ‘‘ Honesty,”’ but 
has not the honor to affix his name to his non- 
sense. We give it as asecond specimen of the 
kind of abuse which a paper is subject to that 
ventures to express opinions. He writes: 

‘* PorrsTowN, Feb, 28th, 1878. 
DEAR INDEPENDENT: 

“Will you be so kind as to tell us who it is 
in your editorial columns that secks to devour 
all Orthodox Presbyterians with such savage 
delight, and deals with all semi-Universalists, 
seml-intidels, and Roman Catholics with such 
tender kindness ? He should be better known, 
His constant talk about Charity is surely the 
grimmest farce of the times. His motto seems 
to be: Woeto that Orthodox person who, by a 
misplaced word, gives me half achance at bim. 
Ina word, as a new subscriber and lover of 
the Presbyterian Church, I am intensely dis- 
gusted with the spirit and sophistical reason- 
ings of your editorial columns. Evidently, 
there is more joy in THe [INDEPENDENT over 
one wanderer from the faith of his chureh 
than over ninety and nine faithful ones who 
still believe and preach as they stand cov- 
enanted to preach. It seems to me that when 
I become a Uviversalist there will be no honor 
in claiming to be a Presbyterian. 

* Yours truly, Honesty,” 

No. We decline to publish the names of our 
editorial writers. ‘ Honesty’? does not like 
the tone of our editorial columns? Well, we 
are glad he dues not. We do like it; and the 
best and most intelligent part of the Evangel- 
ical Christian Church in America likes it. And 
we can tell our Pottstown friend that the most 
earnest and effective battling against the athe- 
ism and materialism of the day, which is 
attacking his loved and our loved Presbyterian 
Chureh, is done by those who are in sympathy 
with our methods of defending the Christian 
Church, and with our disgust, too, at the unin- 
telligent prosecriptiveness of such men as 
“‘Honesty.”’ He and ten thousand others, if 
there were as many such as he among our sub- 
scribers, may write us as angry letters; but we 
shall never denounce a man of a Christian 
spirit and faith, who is trying to serve and 
honor our Lord, because he cannot udopt the 
whole of the Presbyterian or any other creed, 


WE write: “It cannot be pleasant to the 
best Congregationalists to see their Boston 
organ magnifying the differences of the de- 
nomination, rather than its agreements with 
the general faith of the church.” Thereupon 
The Congregationalist anawers us thus sharply: 

“‘It must be rather agreeable, doubtless, for 
THE INDEPENDENT to have 80 good an opinion of 
itself. It thinks—nay, it seems in some way to 
know—that all ‘the best Congregationalists’ 
agree with its notions on Congregationalism, 
and are annoyed by the views on that subject 
which we advocate.” 

Considering that in the paragraph referred to 
we did not say one word about THe INDE 
PENDENT or its views, nor make any statement 
whatever about the agreement of ‘the best 
Congregationalists” with our notions, the above 
seems a little uncalled for. But we do not like 
to leave The Congregationalist in the wrong, 
and, on’ the principle on which Tom Moore 
wrote 

‘“ And now I think, my little Venus, 
’'T would not be quite correct between us 
To let your mother tell a lie,” 

we propose to justify the above unjustifiable 
remark by saying that we do have a sufliciently 
good opinion of ourselves to suppose that the 
best Congregationalists do agree with our 
views and ought to; and that they are Congre- 
gationalists of an inferior sort who are strenu- 
ous to magnify their isms. And our regard 
for the honesty and ability of The Congrega- 
tionalist leads us to be confident that it would 
assume for itsown ‘notions’? what we assume 
for ours. 





A STATEMENT of Mr. Frothingham’s in The 
North American Review's Symposium quite puz- 
zles us. He says: 

‘The theologian posits God as a personal 
being, intelligent and free; with an intellect to 
devise, a heart to love, and a will to choose; a 
being of perfect moral goodness, unspotted 
holiness, and perfect love. He posits man as a 
moral being, personal and free, possessing all 
the endowments which are requisite for re- 
sponsible activity; a being who assents to the 
excellence of duty, and imposes duty on him- 





self as the supreme law of his inner and out- 
ward activity. The theologian next assumes 


the existence of a moral relation between these 
beings, and proceeds to reason on the basis of 
such relation. To ove who hesitates to admit 
either one of the three cardinal propositions 
above stated the reasoning is inconclusive and 
even impertinent; and none but theologians 
do admit them.” 
“None but theologians do admit them ?”’ 
Indeed! Which one of the “posits” does 
every non-theologian deny, we should like to 
know. Does he deny that there is a personal, 
intelligent, and free God? Or does he deny that 
mau {s a moral being, personal and free, who 
admits the supreme obligation of duty? Or 
does he deny that a moral relation exists be- 
tween the two? All but a minute fraction of 
men, learned and unlearned, Christian or 
heathen, posit these three things, we suppose. 
Perhaps, however, there are but two classes 
into which the human race must be divided— 
thevlogians and Haekelians. Our Transcen- 
dentalists are getting to talk like Materialists, 
A BILL is pending before the legislature of 
Wisconsin which proposes to settle the ques- 
tion of the Bible in the public schools in that 
state, by prohibiting all religious exercises in 
the schools organized under state authority 
and supported in whole or in part by gen- 
eral taxation. The policy of most of the 
states is to provide by law for the election of 
school-boards or trustees, and then, subject 
to certain specified regulations, remit the man- 
agement of the schools to their discretionary 
control, including therein this vexed question 
of religious exercises in the schools. The action 
of these boards or trustees is virtually the 
action of the state, since they are empowered 
by its authority ; yet a considerable margin is 
left for the exercise of their own discretion. 
The bill before the Wisconsin legislature pro- 
poses to curtail this discretion in respect to 
the question of Bible reading and other relig- 
fous exercises, and settle the whole matter by 
a general rule, applicable to all the public 
schools of the state. We have no doubt that 
the bill is rightin the end at which it aims; 
and we think, moreover, that the legislature 
had better decide the point, rather than leave 
it an open question for school-boards to debate 
and determine. It is not the business of the 
stute to furnish facilities for religious propa- 
gandism of any type; and especially it is not 
its province to tax the, people for this purpose. 
The propagation of religion is properly the 
work of the family, the church, and Individual 
effort; and not at all of the state as an organ- 
ized political power. This is the American 
doctrine, and there is no good reason why the 
public school should be made an exception to 
it. 


As an illustration of the impoverishment 
which the English language is suffering by the 
rapid loss of its subjunctive mood, we may in- 
stance the following paragraph trom the first 
page of President Porter’s article in The 
North American Review for March; ‘ The inner 
activities, whether they are called choices, 
volitions, affections, or purposes, are the 
springs of conduct.’’ Any cultivated writer 
would now be liable to use the indicative 
mood in the above sentence; but it is not 
many years since such a one would certainly 
have written be called for ‘are called.’ In the 
old and more careful English the indicative 
would imply that the chotces, volitions, 
affections, and purposes are different faculties; 
while the subjunctive would imply that these 
are different nimes given to the same faculty, 
There are English Grammars in use in our 
schools which give ‘‘ If lam, if thou art, if he 
is’? as subjunctive, and we presume that half 
our school teachers suppose that the essence 
of the subjunctive lies in the conjunction. Is 
it too late to save the subjunctive mood? If 
it be, we are sorry. 

Oneipa County, N. Y., may well feel ‘ set 
up.” It has an assemlyman who, though a Re- 
publican, is not a disciple of its reticent sena- 
tor, that holds his tongue on the greatest ques- 
tion before the country. When Assemblyman 
Jones listened to the arguments to prove that 
the lquor law which we are now enforcing 
should not be replaced by a weaker one, he 
stepped forward as the only champion in Al- 
bany of that blessed gift of Heaven toa thirsty 
world—‘‘ liquor.” His speech is reported thus : 


‘*Mr. Jones said that the people of Oneida 
County were as moral a people as any on earth, 
and he would say that they are opposed to the law 
of 1857 : opposed to it because they knew it could 
not be enforced. He had last Sunday traveled 
twenty-seven miles through his county, and 
found every tavern and drinking-place opep. 
He was born in a tavern; aud one of the first 
things he could recollect was the drinking of 
beer. He bad drunk beer, whisky, and brandy 
all his life; and he wanted to say, as a gray- 
headed old man, that he thought it had been 
good for him. He had traveled around the 
world three times, and he had seen liquor used 
as much as any one. He was satisfied that it 
was good—that it was, in fact, actually neces- 
sary. He instanced cases where men could not 
do the tasks allotted to them without the use of 
liquor. There was much said about the evil 
effects of the use of liquor, and he asked if 
liquor had-hurt him. He was the father of 
eleven children, ten grandchildren, four great- 
grandchildren; and, with the use of a little 
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more liquor, he hoped to live long enough to 
have several great-great: grandchildren.” 
Moral Oneida County! Happy, proud Oneida 
County, with such a representative! Do not 
forbid him his Sunday Warroom, no matter 
how many broils and murders nor how much 
wretchedness and poverty his “ beer, whisky 
and brandy” cost the world. For Taffy was a 
Welshman. Taffy was a sot. 





THE vote in the assembly of this state on the 
Daly Excise Bill, gotten up to break the force of 
the Excise Law of 1857 and favor the rum-sell- 
ing interest of this city, would seem to settle 
the question that the law as it now stands, 
under the exposition of the Court of Appeals, 
will for the present, at least, remain the law of 
this stute. It limita the license to sell intoxi 
cating liquors, to be drunk on the premises, 
exclusively to innkeepers, and surrounds such 
license with a variety of wholesome restrictions. 
If we cannot have absolute prohibition, then 
the present law is the next best thing. If put 
in force, it would sweep away all the small 
groggeries and rum-selling saloons in the state, 
that, especially in villages and cities, furnish 
nine-tenths of the sources of the drunkenness 
among the people. What and all that would 
be left would be the public inn, for the accom. 
modation of travelers, and not loungers and loaf- 
ers, who inflame their passions. with rom and 
then go forth to deeds of crime. The struggle 
in this legislature has been to preserve the 
present law, and we are glad to note the pros- 
pect of its complete success. The friends of 
temperance, no matter what may be their theo- 
ries as to license or no license, should rally 
around the law as it now is, aud exert their 
whole influence to secure a rigid enforcement 
of its provisions. They can get nothing better 
out of this legislature, and the danger has been 
that they would get something very much 
worse, 


—_——————— 

WE give the palm tothe Hon. Mr. Bell, of 
Georgia, who frankly stated to the House of Rep- 
resentatives one of the reasons why he should 
vote not to sustain the President’s veto of the 
Silver Bill. He said that $1,800,000,000 of the 
public debt was payable, as the law stood, in 
gold, and that if the Silver Bill became a law 
this would secure a “‘saving of $180,000,000 to 
the people, by reducing the debt to that ex- 
tent.” He further said that “ the debt, pub- 
lic and private, of this country is estimated at 
$7,500,000,000,’? and that “* under the operation 
of this bill it will be payable in coin worth ten 
per cent, less than gold, thereby saving to the 
people of this country $750,000,000.”" Thisiscer- 
tainly letting the cat out ofthe bag. We almost 
admire the innocent artlessners and childlike 
simplicity of the honorable gentleman in telling 
his story. To save $750,000,000 to “‘ the people 
of this country” is certainly an achievement 
worthy of a patriot’s enthusiasm. It does not 
seem to have occurred to this brilliant Georgian 
that this saving was to he secured by imposing 
an equal loss upon those to whom the debts, 
public and private, were due, und that the 
overwhelming majority of this class were them- 
selves a part of “the people of this country.” 
When a debt is confiscated, or scaled down, or 
repudiated, or made payable in a debased cur- 
rency, the ‘‘saving’’ to the creditor happens to 
be on the wrong side. What others gain he 
loses. And this the Hon. Mr. Bell does not 
seem to have seen. 


A FEW years ago the legislature of Iowa 
abolished capital punishment for murder, and 
substituted therefor imprisonment for life. 
Statistics show that since the abolition of the 
death penalty there has been a very consider- 
able increase of murders in that state. The 
effect has been to work a decided change in 
public sentiment on the subject; and, as an 
expression of this fact, a bill has already been 
passed by one Louse of the legislature, with 
the moral certainty that it will be passed by 
the other, repealing the present law, and re- 
storing the death penally in cases of murder. 
Some years since we asked one of the judges 
of the supreme court of Michigan as to the 
effect of abolishing capital punishment in that 
state, and he answered: “ Decidedly bad, so 
far as the protection of human life is con- 
eerned. The number of murder trials since 
the abolition has largely increased. I think 
the legislation was unwise.”’ The same has 
been the result in lowa; and now the people, 
who at the time favored a milder pevalty, 
have come to the conclusion that the proper 
protection of life demands a return to the 
previous system. Penalty, so far as civil 
society administers it, is designed for protee- 
tion; and every such society,in having the 
right to protect itself, necessarily has the right 
to eelect such punishments as will best answer 
the purpose. If this requires the death pen- 
alty for murder, which is the highest of crimes, 
then we have no doubt of the right to inflict it, 


.... The Interior, replying to some Method- 
ists, who agree with us that Calvinism has 
about died out, gives this as the “essence (ot 
Calvinism: ‘Presbyterians say that the whole 
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human race, infants included, fell in Adam, 
and thus deservedly passed under a sentence 
of death and condemnation.’? Why, that is 
not Calvinism. If The Interior will borrow a 
** Discipline’? of The N. Y. Advocate, it will 
find all that in the Methodist Articles of Relig- 
fon. We said the other week that there is but 
one Presbyterian paper in the country that 
knows what Calvinism is, and that is not The 
Interior, The fact is that our Presbyterians 
have passed over, generally, to the Methodist 
ground ; while our Methodists to-day are very 
much more Arminian than Arminius. 


...-Dr. Bevan, of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, {s. unlucky in meeting with noisy in- 
terruptions. The first time it was a cougher 
who interrupted him, and whose departure he 
requested. This time, when preaching in 
Brooklyn, the sermon was interrupted by the 
continued mewing of a cat; which at last 
obliged the clergyman to stop and ask the 
sexton to remove the animal, saying, in ex- 
planation: ‘“‘ Whether that voice comes from 
above or below, it interferes materially with 
ecclesiastical discusston.”” Minister and con- 
gregation joiuedin an audible laugh as the 
sexton reporied that the cat was in the organ- 
loft and could not be reached. The preacher 
succeeded in finishing his address, notwith- 
standing the annoyance. 


en Rule to a party of gentlemen who desire to 
have in Boston a Congregational paper which 
shall be somewhat less denominational thao 
The Congregationalist. They now plan to start 
& new paper; but, we trust, will plan carefully 
before they beginto execute. While we should 
most cordially welcome a paper on that plat- 
form and think it needed, it is uecessary to 
remember that Zhe Congregutionalist has the 
field, and that it wiil be difficult to make head- 
way agains! the best denominational paper io 
the United States. Still, Convregationalism 
opens a wide field, and, if the projectors find 
their courage and their cash adequate, we shall 
wish them success. 


....-How can we know ourselves by looking 
in the glass of our coutemporaries, when they 
reflect us so differently, Zivn’s Advocate (Bap- 
tist) says in its last issue: ‘‘Wo know of no 
paper that ts so ready to correct an error or do 
ao act of justice asthe New York INDEPEND- 
ENT.”’ Thanks, mcst heaity. But scarce had 
we read the compliment, which we try to de- 
serve, when we take up The Presbyterian and 
read: ‘*Why discuss a question of honesty 
with THe INDEPENDENT?” And it concludes 
that we ‘can hardly be supposed to under” 
stand honesty, political, theological, or finan- 
elal.’’ Thanks again, most hearty. We are 
glad to see a distorted image reflected by a 
distorted mirror 


..»»Prof. E, D. Morris, of Lane Seminary, 
and « x-moderatur, says squarely, in Zhe Hvan- 
gelist, thatthe Presbyterian Church does not 
need a denominational review which shall be 
an orgun,; and that all the review it has any 
occasion for is ‘‘one in which the higher 
thought of that Church on the grand questions 
of the times and on the cordial topics of Evan- 
gelical Christianity, as conceived in the light of 
a justand tolerant Calvinism and in the fur- 
ther light of our denominational history and 
spirit, shall find free, fitting, manly express- 
fon.”” Thaok God that there can now be such 
a thing asa ‘tolerant Calvinism,”’ 
not in Calvin's day. 


There was 


.. Accrrespondent is not satisied with the 
neglect of Princeton Seminary to elect any 
other directors from the New School except 
Drs. Duryea and Adams, and reminds us that 
ten directors are retiredevery year. Very true; 
but courtesy is generally expected to require 
that those who retire shall be re-elected. For 
our part, we hope that Princeton will retain 
its theological traditions as long as there is a 
large partyin the Church which belleves them. 
A seminary without a policyand a settled faith 
is likely to be without power. There is room 
for two or three schools of thought in the 
Presbyterian Church. 


....Congressman Kelly, having attempted to 
make a reply to the speeeh of General Garfield 
on the currency question, delivered at the 
extra cession of Cougress, the General prompt- 
ly took him in hend, and, among other things, 
answered the Pennsylvania inflationist of 
1878 by pointing to his record in 1865 and 1873, 
closing his speech with these noble words: 
“For myself, I care not in what party it lands 
me or in what company it finds me. I stand by 
the money of the Constitution and for the 
faith of the nation.” 


..--The Scnate last week, without debate 
and without a dissenting vote, confirmed the 
nomivation of Mr. Bayard Taylor to be our 
minister to the German Empire. If any of the 
politicians disliked the appointment, they pru- 
dently locked up the faci in their own bosoms, 
No nomination made by the President has 
given such genera) satisfaction, Mr. Bayard 
Taylor at Berlin will in every way be a credit 
© this country, 


-»»-Goveroor Holliday, of Virginia, last 
week sent a special message to the General As 
sembly, in which he planted himself upon the 
broad proposition that the state is bound, 
morally and legally, to pay its entire debt, and 
that, with suitable legislation, it has ample 
ability to do so. The Governor is winning 
laurels for himself in his resistance to the 
schemes of the repudiating and knavish read- 
justers. 

....-Dr. MeCosh has published a letter in 
which he very admirably states the position of 
things at Princeton. There have been many 
sensational stories about the hazing there ; but 
the truth {s bad enough, and he frankly ac- 
knowledges it, though he does not think it any 
worse than it is elsewhere. He appeals to 
parents not to allow their boys to carry pistols. 


.-»»Mr. Packard has a powerful backiog 
favoring his appointment as collector at New 
Orleans, in the fact that twenty-seven United 
States senators and one hundred and two rep- 
resentatives have signed a paper recommend- 
ing the appointment, So stropg a recom- 
mendation is certainly worthy of the Preeident’s 
consideration, 


...-The Milwankee News (Dem.) notities the 
Democratic members of Congress that there 
‘“‘are breakers ahead for the party, if they 
continue their present policy.’? The News ad- 
vises them to calla halt on the currency ques- 
tiou, and walt till they see the effects of what 
has already been done. This is sensible advice. 

..+ Zhe Tablet saya that THE INDEPENDENT 
‘‘does not certainly mean to be anti Choris 
tian.”? This is high praise for The Zablet to 
give # Protestant paper. Perhaps we only 
probably mean, or it may be even possibly mean 
to be anti Christian. But Joseph Cook it calls 
«an ecclesiastical blatherskite.’’ 


...»We have been puzzling over Zhe Interi- 
or’s notion that ‘the first Christian theolog- 
ical seminary bad two professors, both of whom 
were women.” Look again. ‘*The Presbyte- 
rian woman who takes the Chicago Presbyteri 
an Ministers’ Association in hand ”’ only claims 
Priscilla. 


-»»» We de not care to follow a correspond- 
ent of The Hvangeliat into an investigation of 
the infelicities of Col. Ingersoll’s boy-life, and 
the character of his father, the revivaliet, and 
his stepmothers. It might be well to showa 
little delicacy about such things, 

....Tbere is good reason to hope that the 
vile woman, ‘Madam Restell,’’ will go— 
thanks to Mr. Anthony Comstock—to prison, 
where she belongs. Among many good acts, 
this prosecution of a wealthy abortionist is 
one of Mr. Comstock’s best. 


...-The Rey. Mr. Lloyd denies that he ever 
made the statement attributed to him about the 
drinking habits of the ministers hereabouts of 
the Reformed Church. We knew it was not 
true, and we are glad that he denies saying so, 

...-A hoax never dies of idiocy or old age. 
The Monday issue of one of the best city 
duilies most innocently repeated two forgeries : 
the Publius Lentulus one about Jesus Christ, 
and the Sunday-school letter of Danie! Webster. 

....The March Princeton Review is long de- 
layed. We wonder if Dr. McCosh is going to 
define his position on Evolution and the 
Bible. We hope he will in the May number, if 
not in that for March. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might witb 
wuth add certainly curi in every case. 
No remedy known uals Ooe’s Cough 
Balsam for Conghs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





eR 

Tue superior quality of materials used 
and the perfection of their manufacture 
renders Dr. Price’s Flavoring Extracts the 
finest made. 


——————— EEE 
KNOX THE HATTER. 


ALL gentlemen—and we address no other 
class—will take notice that Knox the Hatter 
is out with his new spring styles. He 
shapes his hats to make every man look 
manly, and he shapes his prices to draw a 
million of buyers, That is the secret of 
the success of Knox, and everybody knows 
it. Knox means business always and for- 
ever. He means fair dealing, also, to all 
parties, Knox holds on yet with a firm grip 
to some old-fashioned notions about integ- 
rity; and, therefore, he bas a good hold on 
the public. Our advice to all gentlemen is 
just the same as it bas been for twenty five 
years, Go to Knox immediately and buya 
good, handsome, and becoming hat at a 
low price. He may be seen at his old cor- 
ner—Fulton Street and Broadway—or at 





his spacious and beautiful store at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. 





THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 





ELSEWHERE we publish the annual state- 
ment of a life insurance company which 
will interest all of our readers, The Con- 
necticut Mutual is one of the oldest and 
largest companies in the country. The 
Company reports, in its thirty-second an- 
nual statement, assets of $47,540,003.10, 
and liabilities on the Massachusetts stand- 
ard of nearly four millions less. The as- 
sets of the Company were increased during 
the year one and one-third million dollars. 
The Connecticut Mutual furnishes one of 
the best examples of economy of manage- 
ment, and this is a point of the very great- 
est importance. It is one of the things 
which has done the most toward producing 
good dividends, and good dividends pro- 
duce cheap insurance. The expense of 
management for the year, compared with 
the income of the Company was 7.14 per 
cent. This shows economy, of manage- 
ment worthy of the highest commendation. 


Te 


SPRINGFIELD (MASS) FIRE AND 
MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


WE published, some weeks since, the 
annual statement of this excellent and 
popular instituiion; yet we wish to call 
particular attention toa condensed state 
ment which appears in our Insurance col- 
umns. The figures will interest all our 
business readers, With a paid-up cash 
capital of $750,000, it now may Z00d assets 
amounting to $1,636,029.71. After re- 
serving $68 838.31 to pay current losses not 
yet due and $518,787.09 as a proper re- 
serve fund to secure policyholders, the 
company shows a net surplus of $289,- 
689 96. The statement we publish con- 
tains full particulars in regard to every in- 
vestment, 80 that all parties interested may 
have reliable information. The whole 
showing is clear and concise, and reflects 
great credit on the able and conservative 
management of the company. The offi- 
cers of the company are Dwight R. Smith, 
president; 8. J. Hall, secretary; and A. J. 
Wright, treasurer. 

———— rr 


Tae Middletown Plate Company, of 
Middletown, Conn., offer at their sales- 
room, 18 John 8t., New York, a beautiful 
assortment of new designs in silver-plated 
ware. One of these is a nut-bow], represent- 
ing an almond on a leaf, with branches 
tastefully designed for the handle, and a 
squirrel perched on the branch for orna 
ment. Another is a fruit-dish on wheels, 
drawn by cupids. The goods of this Com- 
pavy for weddings and presentations excel 
in novelty of design, beauty of finish, and in 
their superior quality of plate and founda- 
tion. All the articles necessary in plate 
for household and hotel use, both useful 
and ornamental, are made at the factory and 
displayed at 18 John St. We advise buy- 
ers at wholesale or retail to see these 
goods. 


I 
GOOD ORGANS. 


Tuer United States Organ is the name of 
the popular instrument manufactured by 
Messrs. Whitney & Raymond, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. These organs have now an estab- 
lished reputation and need no praising at 
our hands, They have been in use many 
years, and their sale is steadily and rapidly 
increasing. We are personally acquainted 
with parties who have used them, and know 
they have given satisfaction. We refer our 
readers to the advertisement of this highly 
respectable establishment, in another part 
of this paper. All orders or letters seeking 
information will have prompt attention. 

EE 


FINE CARPETS. 


Tose in want of magniticent carpetings 
of any description should visit theimmense 
establishment of W. & J. Sloane, on Broad- 
way, where all the newest and best styles 
are now on exhibition, This firm is well 
and favorably known in every section of 
the country as extensive dealers in the best 
goods offered in this market. A branch 
house is located in San Francisco, to which 
we commend the attention of our numer- 
ous subscribers and friends on the Pacific 
Coast. See advertisement, in another col- 
umn. 


. 





WANTED. 


Twoor three brass fire-fenders,about three 
feet four inches long. Also one set of brass- 
tepped shovel and tongs, old style. Per- 
sons having either to sell will please state the 
price. Must be in good order. Apply to 
H. 8. CHANDLER, office Toe INDEPENDENT, 


New York. e 


MILLS & GIBB. 


Tue spring business of the Dry Goods 
trade has now fairly opened in New York, 

and buyers are flocking to town from all 
sections of the country. They buy cau- 
tiously and with prudenee; still there is a 
steadv demand. Among the dry goods 
houses that are patronized by the leading 
merchants in the principal cities of the 
United States is the well-known wholesale 
establishment of Mills & Gibb, 408 and 
410 Broadway.- An inspection of the 
different departments of this house will 
will enable any one to form a good idea 
of the immense business performed by 
some of the leading dry goods firms of the 
city; and toa business man such an ip- 
spection will be time pleasantly as well as 
profitably spent. In the basement is the 
Curtain Derartment. Here you see furni- 
ture coverings, upholstery goods. reps, 
French Guipure curtains of a beautiful 
cream sbade, a full line of Nottingham cur- 
tains and nets, Applique and Nottingham 
tidies, and also a great variety of cornices 
and shades, Furtber on is the entering- 
room, where the goods are all brought 
down and entered, before being sbipned. 
In this room. and in the = ship: 
ping and packing room adjoining, a 
most busy scene is presented. On the 
first floor is the Suit and Cloak Depart- 
ment. The latest designs in Paris and Ber- 
lin garments are imnorted and sold; and a 
large number of girls are employed to 
duplicate these goods, and they are after- 
ward sold in large quantities from this 
department. But the principal feature of 
the first floor is the Lace Department. It 
would be very difficult to enumerate all 
the laces in this department, for the styles 
and varieties are so many. Indeed, it is 
acknowledged that the Lace Department of 
Mills & Gibb embraces the most complete 
and extensive stock that is to be found 
anywhere in New York. A full dine of 
everything that is made in the way of lace 
is here kept, including black French lacer, 
real Applique laces, and Ducherse laces, 
The aovdibe in real lace articles this 
season are the Cromwell collars and cuffs. 
necklaces and jabots, all in Duchesse lace. 
The novelties in millinery goods include 
Beige Nets and Laces. A complete stock 
of imitation lace is also to be seen in 

cluding Cluny, Valenciennes, ¢'c., Guipure 
nets, and Spanish nets. In the Dress Trin 

ming Department you see, in the most ¢x- 
quisite designs, black silk fringes and 
silk gimpe, with Clair de Lune beads 
The novelties this spring in dress 
trimmings are colored gal!cons, and em. 
broideries on white cambric in light shades, 
the most beautiful colors being pinks, 
blues, and ecru. These geors : re used for 
ladies’ and children’s Lawn dre ses On the 
second floor are the general offices nd the 
White Goods Department, incuding plein 
and fancy white goods. The Linen D par 

ment comprises dumasks and all sors of 
hourekeeping linens. One-half «cf the 
third floor is given up to the Embieivery 
Department, where are to be seen in all 
styles full lines of Hamburch, Sirs, and 
Piqué Embrolderies, Embroidered Robes, 
Bibs, and, in fact, everything in embroir 

eries, In the rearis the Notion. Depart 
ment. An immense variety of buttons, 
fancy goods, fans, and braids are in stock; 
and also several makes of kid gloves, the 
exclusive control of which is owned by 
this firm. These makes include “La 
France,” ‘‘ La Belle,” ‘‘ La Reine,” “ Ger- 
minapia,” and ‘“ L’Blite.”) An important 
specialty is made of ‘‘ La Reine.” On the 
fourth floor is the Ribbon and Millinery 
Departments, where a large quantity of 
millinery and fancy goods are to be seen. 
dlere you may inspect full lines of crapes, 
veilings, ladies’ scarfs, of beautiful designs 
and in the different colors. The Veilings 
are Grenadines and Parisinas, both 15and 28 
inches, in all shades. You likewise ob- 
serve attractive novelties in ladies’ colars 
and cuffs, and also a choice stock of French 
embroidered handkerchiefs. Vast quanti- 
ties of trimming silks and satins ana fancy 
tibbons are also in stock. You ascend 
next to the Hosiery Department, on the 
fifth floor, which was only opened on the 
first of January, yet which has formed a 
valuable addition to the large establishment 
of Mills & Gibb. In this department you 
may examine men’s, ladies’, and cbil- 
dren’s fancy gouds, as well as staple goods, 
full lines of hosierv, gloves, and under- 
wear, of English, French, and German 
manufacture. This. stock is new and 
bought on the spot from manufacturers 
direct, for cash, received in store with 
gold at nearly par, and sold at a very 
reasonable margin of profit. Such is 3 
general outline of what is to be seen at the 
old-established — house of Mills & 
Gibb. That this house is well known and 
respected all over the United States is a 
sufficient guaranty that satisfactory pur- 





chases may there be made. 
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ECLIPSE WINDMILL CO., MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, BELOIT, WISCONSIN. 


Tue practical value of the windmill for 
farm and many other uses where cheap, 
effective power is required is no longer dis- 
puted. Cheap asair has becomea proverb, 
and its utilization for valuable labor in aid 
of man’s work involves merely the expense 
of the harness with which it is to be driven. 
It is, therefore, no matter for surprise that 
the cheap power thus afforded is in de- 
mand, Amongst these productions it is 
our desire to call attention this week to the 
claims of the Eclipse Windmill, made in 
Beloit, Wis. This mill is made in such a 
manner that it can be utilized, without 
preparation, as a power for elevating water, 
grain, etc.; for many classes of manufac- 
turing, such as sawing, drilling, grinding 
and shelling corn, cutting feed, irrigating 
lands; and, in short, do much work tbat 
would be otherwise an impossibility by 
manual labor or prevented by its expens- 
iveness. This mill is said to be the only 
windmill that was not blown away or dam- 
aged in the two great storms which oc- 
curred at the Centennial Exhibition, stand- 
ing through them both and running turough 
the entire Exhibition, without breakage or 
repair. The Eclipse Windmill Company 
builds fourteen different sizes of wind- 
mills, a description of which would be too 
lengthy for a newspaper presentation. A 
handsome cut of this celebrated windmill 
appears on our last page, and it is easy to 
judge of its general superiority by reading 
the facts contained in the advertisement. 
Farmers in New England, as well as in the 
West, are now beginning to use windmills, 
and we are pleased to learn that there is a 
growing demand for the Eclipse Windmill. 
The company issues a number of descrip 
tive circulars of mills for different classes 
of work, and parties desiring mills for irri- 
yation, drainage, town or suburban villa 
watei-works, fire reservoirs, railway water- 
supply, or power-geared mills for all pur- 
poses can have special circulars on those 
subjects by stating the particular work 
they desire accomplished. 








THE RANDALL HARROW. 


EVERY sagacious farmer now thorough- 
ly realizes that in no way can larger returns 
from his soil be effected than in the use of 
the improved agricultural implements of 
to-day. One of the most effectual tools for 
pulverizing the ground is the Randal! Har- 
row, manufactured by the Warrior Mower 
Company, of Little Falls, N. Y. The con- 
cern isan old one, and has a just reputa- 
tion for having always placed before its 
patrons an excellent machine, which does 
the work they claim for it. ‘This Harrow 
especially has -given great satisfaction to 
all who have used it, as it thoroughly pul- 
verizes the ground, covers the seed-grain in 
an effectual manner, and works the manure 
in toa good depth. For prices and terms 
we refer our farmer readers to the firm’s 
advertisement, in our Farm and Garden De- 
partment of this week, where a very clear 
idea of the Harrow is given in a large 
cut. 








CLOVER SEED. 


By harrowing wheat-fields in the spring, 
before sowing clover seed, and then sowing 
the clover seed and harrowing it in, the 
clover always ‘‘ catches.” We bave never 
heard of an instance of the failure of the 
Thomas Smoothing Harrow in the eight 
years that it has been before the public. 
We have been informed that the saving of 
the clover on a single field has more than 
paid for the Harrow in a single season. 
From the best information we can obtain, 
more than one-half of the clover seed sown 
is lost, so that for the saving of clover seed 
alone this Harrow possesses an almost in- 
estimable value. The increase of wheat 
is, in consequence of harrowing, fully three 
to five bushels peracre. We have the most 
abundant testimony to this fact. This con- 
cern isat Geneva, N. Y. See advertisement. 





Iuportant.—When visiting New York 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Gran 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

express. European plan. 350 rooms, 
urant first-class. ces moderate 
ator, steam, all modern improvements 
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THE ECLIPSE WINDMILL. A WORD TO FARMERS. SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 10 Ever Blooming 500 000 Roses for $1, 





IN our agricultural department will be 
noticed the advertisement of H. B. Arnold 
& Co., renderers-and manufacturers of fer- 
tilizers, 59 Blackstone Street, Boston. The 
fertilizers include nitrogenous phosphate, 
ground bone, and animal fertilizer. A 
specialty is made of the Eureka Poultry 
Food, for fowl or swine, which is a prepar- 
ation of scraps, fresh meat, and bone, freed 
from moisture and ground fine, thus mak- 
ing a sweet, nutritious growing and egg- 
producing article. The firm also keep in 
stock beef and pork scraps, crushed bone 
and bone-meal, ground oyster-shells, and 
all kinds of grain. Price-lists, giving com- 
plete particulars, will be sent upon applica- 
tion. 





Ir you want delicious corn bread, make 
it with Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder. 





CATARRH AND DR. T. P. CHILDS. 


IT is now nearly eight years since Mr. 
Childs first made public his Catarrh Cure. 
It was io a small, modest announcement, to 
the effect that Cutarrh was a curable disease. 
From these beginnings he has grown to be 
one of the largest advertisers in the coun- 
try. 

The page advertisement in this issue con- 
tain$g matter which will be found interest- 
ing to all who are in any way afflicted with 
Catarrh. 

Dr. T. P. Childs gives a very strong de- 
scription of the disease. The number and 
character of the certificates, as well as the 
favorable notices from well-known pub- 
lishers, who have carefully examined the 
subject, must carry with them the weight 
to which they are entitled. 








Ir this should be read by any one suffering 
from eravel, inflammation of the kidoeys, 
or pain in the back or side, we would rec 
ommend them to use E K. Tnompson’s 
Barosma, or Backache, Liver, and Kidney 
Cure, which will in all cases afford speedy 
relief and effect a cure. Inflammation of 
the kidneys is known by fever, pain in the 
region of the kidneys and shooting along 
the course of the ureter, numbness of the 
thigh, vomiting, urine high colored and 
frequently discharged, costiveness, and colic 
pains. The Barosma, or Backache, Liver 
and Kidney Cure, is warranted to relieve 
these symptoms, as it bas not failed in 80 
doing the past eight years. People daily 
call to tell us of the great benefit received 
from using it. Prepared by E. K. Thomp- 
son, Titusville, Pa. On receipt of one 
dollar, will be expressed to any address, or 
six bottles for five dollars. 

TITUSVILLE PA., December, 1874. 





A WORD TO CLERGYMEN 

FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N 
Downs’ Etrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Exixir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It bas won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a househo!d friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 





DOCTORS GAVE HIM UP. 

‘Is it possible that Mr. Godfrey is up 
aod at work, and cured by so simple a 
remedy?” 

‘‘T assure you it is true that he is entire- 
Vv cured, and with nothing but Hop Bitters. 

nd only ten days ago his doctors gave him 
up and said he must die.” 

“* Well-a-day! If that is so, I will go this 
minute and get some for my poor George. 
I know hops are good.” 





TWO GOOD REMEDIES. 


Mr. C. A. Osmun, a reputable chemist 
and druggist of long standing in this city, 
has a remedy for catarrh that has helped 
a large number of people greatly. Healso 
prepares a very pure conbination of Cod 
Liver Oil and Phosphate of Lime, for pul- 
monary difficulties, which is well known 
and greatly relied upov. Mr. Osmuno’s ad- 
dress is 13 7th Ave., N. Y., and his card 
wiil be found-on page 16, 








Buar’s Priis.—English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Box 84 Pills $1 25 





by mail. H. TEN & Son, 224 Wil- 
liam Street, N. Y. Sold by Druggisete. 


We desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


ears, 

injury to his health—proof that it is the only true and 
rfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
eappoin ent; no ridioul inte; © dies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and ogoperiy applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Bold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 




















ing evactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing aair. They are so perfect the: 
cannot be de e only at BATCHELOR’ 
celebrated W'¢ Factory. No. 16 Bond st.. New York 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAR PRICE. 


White English Porcelain Dinn r Sets, !00 pieces.$16 0 
Fine White trench China Dinner Sets, complete 30 00 
Fine Whit: French China | ea Sets, 44 pleces 75) 
Five Gu ld-band French China Tea Sets, 4i pieces 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups nnd Saucers, doz, 20) 
Chamber Set~,11 pi ce~, dec: rated, $5; wnite.... 3.0 
ALL HOUSHFURNISHING GOODS. 

Goons FROM WEEKLY TRADE SALES A SPECIALTY. 

lll. Catalogue and Price List matied free on appli- 





cation. 

C L Hadley, Cooper Institute. N Y City. 
Goods cure'uily selecced und packed for transpo t- 

ation frveot char.e. Sent C.U.D orc P.-O. money- 


order. 
COX & SONS, LONDON. 


18 BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 
BRANCH Depot, 12 West St. Boston. 
ART WORK 18 WOO?. STORE, METAL, 
463, AND STAINED GLASS. 
EASTER DECU RATIONS NOW ON EXHIBITION 
STIFFS’ Pisin and Decorated Lambeth Wure. 
List of Catalozues on application. 


CALCICAKE; 


or, Compressed Calcimine. 


Something New for Walls and Ceilings. 
Beautiful and Economical. Can be 
Applied by Any One. 


AVERILL PAINT, 


READY FOR USE. 
This Paint is indorsed asthe best by thousands 
who have used it during the pust twelve years. Be- 


ware of imitations. Send fur Sample Cards, fur- 
nishea tree by the 


AVERILL CHFMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, ¥. Y.; 171 East Randolph 
t.. Chicago; 132 East HKiver st., Cleve. 
and; \. E. Cor, Fourth and Kace Sts., Pail- 

adelphia; 191 High S1., Boston. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE C0,’S 


‘‘Standard” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’8 Needles sold to the 
Genera! Trade +n the following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOUSES: 


As the **GOODRICH” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
RICH, Chicago, [1l. 

‘As the * GOODRICH »» Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
LOCK, 8t. Louis, Mo. 











As 
HANDY & CO., New York. 

‘As the “STANDARD”? Needle, by WM. BUT- 
TERFIELD & CO., New York. 

As the “STANDARD ” Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Philade|phia Pa. 

Asthe “sTANDARD” Needle, by A. 8. SPENCE 

n Francisco, Cal. 
Asthe “STANDARO” Needle, by HOUGH & 








| tion, Coughs, Bronchitis & all Scrofulous 
Reo )\ diseases. Ask yourdrarzistfor sman’s /BaM 
\ Ifhe has not got it, I will, on receipt {29} 


¢ 








AGRICULTURAL. 


Puoviric: WHITE SED CORN, 
selected, raised, and saved by Mr. Wm. O. B. Mer- 
rill, the successful Montgomery County farmer. He 


raisedas many a8 10 ears on one stalis; average 


3 cars. 100 bushels tothe acre op pooriand. The 
most varity in existence. Per bustbel, $5. By 
mail, $1 per quart; 75c. per pint. Circulars free. 








HENRY A. DREER, Scedeman, PHILA. 


17 


Plants and Evergreens sett free by mail. Cata- 
logues fre-. Address |. C. WOOD & BRO., Nurs- 
erymen and Florists, Fishkill, N. ¥. 


Don’t Lose This Chance, 


We will send this collection of Flower Seeds 





po re 05 Double Balsam...10 Candytaft.. ... 05 
Mignonette 05 Pansy. ...........10 Petunia,....... 10 
Phlox. ....10 Sweet Peas...... 0 Verbena........ bY 


—one packet of each and The Gardener and 
Florist, the best Floraland Home Monthly ia the 
U.8., for one year— «4 
BOTH FOR 75 CENTS. 
THE GARDENER AND FLORIST CO., 
* Rochester N. Y. 





THE 


THOMAS 


SMOOTHING HARROW, 


This Harrow has been extensively ocid for the past 
eight years in every state in the United States. It 
works on the principle of the Draw Cut,and has 
more than twice the pulverizing capacity of any 
Harrow in use, and never cloggs. lt hus 72 solid 
steel teeth, in sections, and covers nearly 10 feet of 
ground. 

Clover seed Harrowed in never fails to * catch,” 
and the wheat is increased 3 tv 5 bushels per acre. 

Corn and potatves can be cultivated by it until 
nearly one fot high at half the usual cost. 

Address for Illustrated Circular 


The Thomas Smoothing Harrow Cos, 
Geneva, N. Y. 











New White Fag turuip —The White Evg Tur- 
nip is a new variety and th cholcest. v riutroauced. 

White Prolific Fietd Corn,—Produced las: verr 
on o' @ acre 13,225 Ibs. of eurs and thre» to five ears 
on every sta'k. 20 acres of seed farms under my 
ec ntrol. Sen for Illustrated Cacalogue. 


MEDAL MAGCHINES., 
eM NEW YOuE STATE AGRICULTURAL WOES. 


Sree fo. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Ratiway, Chain, 
and Lever Horse Powers, Ihreshers and Clea: ers, 
Threshers and Shak: re, Clover Wullers, Feed Cut- 
ters, Ithaca Whee! Horse Rakes, Horse Pitchforks, 
Shingle Machines, Straw-Pr. serving Rye i hreshers, 
etc., etc. 


SPRINC-STEEL TOOTH 
HORSE RAKE. 





Guaranteed fully and always Reliable, Efficient, 
Sin ple, Durable. Over 5,000 in use, giving perfect 
ti-facticn. With Plaster. Guano, and Broadcast 
ed-Sower attachment,is an implement no farmer 
would be withoutaft: ra trial. Send stamp for circu- 


~. LA DOWs’ 
Jointed Pulverizing and Smoothing 
DISC HARROW. 





aqixa}j pue ageing 


Being jointed in the center, is adapted to both 
onan and uneven rurfaces. Acknowledged the 
best of tne kind, and will pulverize and cover s-ed 
betierin one operation than going over twice with 
others. Made with both Chilled Metal and Cist- 
Steei Discs, polished. Send tor Circular and Piice- 
ltet. Manufactured by 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., Albany, N. Y., 


forthe Uurted States, except New England States. 
EVEKE!T & SKEWA! L, Boston, Mass., Manufac- 


turers for the New Envland Stat s. 


Straw Preserving Thresher. 






This M chine leaves the straw er labeapa un- 
broken, as if tnresned with a fiai!. This Machine is 

® Dery] use for threshing Kye in toe vicinity of 
large towns, where uubroken straw isin great de- 
mard aod brings a remunerative urice, 





WHEELER & MELICK CO., 


BANY, N. Y. 
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CATARRH GAN BE CURED. 


-MY EXPERIENCE. 


Eighteen years of terrible headache, disgusting 
nasal discharges, drynessof the throat, acute 
broncbitis, coughing, soreness of the lungs, 
raising bloody mucus, and even night-sweats, 
incapacitating me for my professional duties, 
and bringing me to the verge of the grave—ALL 
caused by and the results of NAsaAL CATARRH. 
After spending hundreds of dollars, and ob- 
~ taining no relief, I compounded my CaTARRH 
SPECIFIC AND CoLD AiR INHALING BALM, and 
- wrought upon myself a wonderful cure. Now 
)1L can speak for hours with no difficulty, and 
W cau breath freely in any atmosphere, At the 
calls of numerous friends, I have given my 
i 4 , cure to the public, and have now thousands 
of patients in all parts of the country, and thousands of bappy fellow-beings whose 
sufferings I have relieved. My cure is certain, thorough, and perfect, and is indorsed by 
EVERY PHYSICIAN who has examined it. If Ican relieve my fellow-beings asI have been 
relieved of this loathsome disease, making the possessor at once disgusting to himself 
and others, I shal! be satisfied and feel that I have done my little toward removing the 
lis of mankind. Dr. T. P. CHILDS. 


CONSUMPTION AND GATARRH! 


A True History. 


Broncuitis is the legitimate child of Cararru. Troches and all palliatives can- 
not, by any possibility, reach the ulcerated fountain in the head, whence the polluted, 
festering, corrosive matter issues. Snuff, or dustof any kind, always aggravates and 
never cures the Catarrh. All such persons catch cold easily, and have frequently a run- 
ning at the nostrils; the breath sometimes reveals to all around the corruption within, 
while the patient has frequently lost all sense of smell. The disease advances cautious- 

@y, until pain in the chest, lungs, or bowels startles him. He hacks and coughs, has 
dyspepsia, liver complaint, and is urged by his doctor to take this or that. Perhaps even 
Cod Liver Oil is prescribed. Perfectly ridiculous ! The foul ulcers in the head cannot 
be reached by pouring such stuff into the poor, jaded stomach. The patient becomes 
nervous, the voice is harsh and unnatural, he feels disheartened, memory loses her power, 
judgment her seat, gloomy forebodings hang overhead; hundreds, yea, thousands, in 
such circumstances, feel that to die would be a relief, and many do even cut the thread 
of life, to end their sorrows. There is one other form of Catarrh that I must just refer 
ta. A hard substance forms in the passages, becomes very painful, frequently breaks, 
and is blown with great pain and difficulty from the nose. In other cases it will eat 
through and discharge itself by the side of the nose, making a terrible gangrenous sore, 
One of my patients was in this condition. She is now getting along finely. The sore 
healed up and the stench and acrid matter are all gone. 








For all afflicted with Catarrh, in all its developments —not even excepting cases 
where the bones of the nose are affected—my Catarrh Specific affords a safe, sure, and 
permanent cure. The inhaling part of my treatment (valuable at all stages of the dis- 
ease) is really invaluable when the Catarrh has spread through the air-passages of the 
head, throat, and bronchial tubes and is irritating the lungs. 


100,000 Die from Consumption. 


More than 100,000 die annually from consumption in these United States, and a 
careful classification has revealed the startling fact that fully 50,000 of these cases were 
caused by Catarrh in the head and had no known connection with hereditary causes. A 
large share of these cases might have been cured. Many of them were in the morning 
of life, and their young hearts—now cold in the consumptive’s grave—struggled hard 
against the vile encmy that laid them low. 


inhalation the Only Way. 


My new instrument for inhalation is a grand success. All who have tried it are 
delighted. No one medicine can by any possibility cure Catarrh when it spreads, as above 
described, through the nasal passages, throat, and bronchial pipes. Here lies the secret 
of the unparalleled success of my treatment. Some of thesix excellent Catarrh medicines 
which I send, or all combined, are just sure to follow it into all its hiding-places, search 
it out and destroy it, no matter where located. If it has taken root where the medicated 
water cannot reach it, then the medicated vapor surely will, You can rest assured that, if 
you conclude to order, you get not only the dest instrument of the class ever made, but 
also the best and largest lot of splendid medicines ever sent out for so small a sum of 
money. Be careful in giving the name of your express station (or street and number) 
distinctly, and then expect the full worth of your money to be sent to you immediately. 

The system of applying medicated inhalation directly to the spot, for all diseases of 
the air-passages, is now almost universally admitted by the medical fraternity to be the 
correct system of treatment. A number of regular physicians, after the most careful 
examination and use, have given their decided approval to my inhalers and inhaling 
compounds, and my whole mode of treating Catarrh in all its horrid forms, It is no 

easy matter to cure the Catarrh after it has taken a deep hold; yet, with from one to four 
months of faithful use of my treatment, which is not difficult or troublesome, it can be 
done. 


Physicians’ Testimony. 

This certifies that the undersigned are acquainted with Dr. T. P. Childs, and believe 
him to be reliable and truthful, and that his mode of treating Catarrh is scientific and 
effectual in breaking up and curing it; and, indeed, it seems to be the only mode likely 
to effect a complete cure. J. H. GREEN, M.D., Troy, 0. 

JOSIAH REED, M.D., Troy, 0. 
t#™ Either of the abovenamed physicians can be consulted by letter or otherwise. 


A Card. 


it is a fact that Childs’s Catarrh Specific, for thoroughness, completeness, and effi- 
ciency, has no equal in the world. Everything known to be good for Nasal Catarrh in 
all its horrid forms, in the head, throat, and bronchial tubes, arranged into one com- 


plete system of treatment. Two kinds of inhalents and two fine inhalers go with each 
full course of medicine. 


‘By Their Works Ye Shall Know Them,” 


Boston Testimony. 
William Collier, 63 W. Dedham St., Boston, Mass., writes, under date of Feb. 12th, 


1877: ‘‘I would here state that my daughter bas used your Catarrh Remedy about four 


weeks with me, and considers herself well; and I have used it about six weeks, and con- 
sider myself half well. In answer to inquiry from a gentleman what I know personally 
about your Catarrh Remedy, I have stated these facts to him, ‘ thanking God I ever got 
hold of T. P. Childs’s Catarrh Remedy.’” 


My Daughter is Cured. 


Dr. T. P. Cutups.—Dear Sir: I should have written to you long ago, to les you 
know what a great medicine your ‘‘ Catarrh Specific” is. My daughter is cured, 
“CRAB ORCHARD, Ky. L. P. JAMES. 


Late Testimonials. 


Dr. T. P. Curmps.—Dear Sir: 1am happy to inform you that your medicines have 
acted beyond my most sanguine expectations. Your inbaling instruments and Balms 
have afforded me great comfort. In fact, they have accomplished wonders in my case. 
When I commenced their use I was almost totally deaf, In ten days’ time [ could hear 
tolerably well and my hearing is constantly improving. I am very truly your friend, 
Gray Hti1, Texas, Dec, 22d, 1876. JOUN H, WALLACE, 


Mr. Gates, of Mesdville, Va., says, in a recent letter: ‘‘I would not tuke a thousand 
dollars for the benefit I have derived from your Specific.” 


From the Chancellor of the University of Nebraska. 


Dr. T. P. Cninps.—Dear Sir: 1 think you have the true theory and practice for the 
cure of Nasal Catarrh, and also for the treatment of the respiratory organs. My throat is 
now so well restored that I lecture daily without difficulty, and I find no dificulty what- 
ever in preaching. You are at full liberty to use my name for the by nefit of others. 

Yours, very truly, Epmon B. Farrrienp, D.D., LL.D. 
LINCOLN, Jan. 17th, 1877. 


What the Press Say of T, P. Childs, 


[From Correspondence Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati. } 
Editors Journal and Messenger : 


Mr. Childs has been pastor of a church for over thirty years. and long before his 
connection with medicine was widely known in the church for his piety, goodness of 
heart, and power in the pulpit. Catarrh. in its worst and most offensive form, com- 
pelled him to give up his charge, after years of public speaking, and constant. use of a 
voice always strong. Alter trying all that medicine could do for him, he finally, in 
despair, attempted his own cure; and, having considerable knowledge of medicine, suc- 
ceeded, beyond hope, and relieved his own sufferings, enabling him to resume public - 
speaking without difficulty. 

This wonderful cure became known at once, and Mr. Childs was besieged by others 
similarly afflicted, until the good man was compelled to go into the manufacture of bis 
medicine by the number and frequency of these calls. In answer to the wishes of bis 
friends, Mr. Childs commenced making public his cure, through the medium of the press 
and as his business increased be pushed more largely, until to-day he is one of the 
most extensive advertisers in the country. 








The following voluntary notice appeared in the Boston Congregationalist of Jan. 
Bist, 1877: 


‘«The publishers of The Congregationalist, with multitudes of other people, are some- 
what suspicious of patent medicine, as a rule; and when we received the large two- 
column advertisement that may be seen on another page we at first declined its inser- 
tion. But, on making inquiry, we received such satisfactory replies, and one especially 
from a well-known Congregational pastor, not far from Dr. Childs’s, the proprietor of 
the medicine, that we withdrew our objections.” 


The only Medical Advertisement that ever appeared in the 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


While not supposing that all cases of Catarrh will be cured by the prescription ad- 
vertised, the publishers of The Illustrated Christian Weekly, after DILIGENT INQUIRY, 
have reason to believe that it has in many cases proved effectual. 





The success that has attended the introduction of his ‘“‘Catarrh Specific” is won- 
derful. Mr. Childs has nearly six thousand patients, scattered over the country, and 
thousands more he has cured permanently.— Religious Telescope, Dayton, 





Mr. Childs’s reputation and character secure him the confidence of his patrons, who 
are assured that they are not dealing with a man that has a patent to sell, but a simple 
remedy.—Christian, St. Louts, Mo. 





His method is recommended by every practitioner to whose notice it has been 
brought. The cure is certain and scientific.—Standard, Chicago, IU. 





The Following Speaks for Itself: 


Mrs. George B. Brayson: 


Madame :—In October last we began Mr. Childs’s remedy, and we are nearly cured. 
I would advise you to send for the treatment immediately, and use it just as he directs, 
The whole treatment is easy and pleasant, I have never seen Mr. Childs, and never 
heard of him until I saw his advertisement. I wrote to him, and obtained his remedy 
I found him to be an honorable gentleman, who does just as he agrees. and his treatment 
will do just what he claims for it. Most respectfully, B. F. LANDIS. 
GALLATIN, TENN. 


Under date of Sept. 21st, 1877, Mrs. W. D. Lincoln, of York, Neb., writes : 

Dear Sir :—My health is fully restored. The horrid and loathsome disease is all 
gone. My lungs feel all right. I shall recommend your invaluable treatment. I thank 
you many times for your kindness to us. I hope you will be blessed in your effort to 
relieve the afflicted. I would not be placed back where I was last fall for no consider- 
ation. Very respectfully, Mrs. W. D. Lincouy. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Lee, of Concord, Ga., in a letter dated Nov. 4th, 1876, says: “I 
have never paid out money for anything in all my life that has given me such satisfaction 
as your medicines.” 


Seen 


Conclusion. 


Do not trifle with some cheap thing, which at best can afford but temporary relief, 
while the roots of the vile disease are left to strike deeper and deeper. Be in carnest and 
thorough, or do nothing! Write at once, and say what paper you saw this in. Cir- 
culars, price-lists, and all necessary information can be had by addressing (with return 
stamp), . 





| Rev. T. P, CHILDS, Troy, O. 
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ARE CALLING FOR 


WoORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


Tue demand for this magnificent Pre- 
mium continues unabated. Orders are 
pouring in upon us rapidly from every sec- 
tion of the country 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it 1s also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
Itis growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so largeas now. Other diction- 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years’ 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a.son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

The following extracts from a very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 

Ore in any newspaper. We are sorry 
We have not room to print thousands, in 
“ead of hundreds, of these letters. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
————————E>>>>———>==——————————_——_—_—_—_—_— 
= THOUSANDS = 


Wasuinearton,'D. C., Feb. 221, 1878. 
You requested me to let you know how I 
liked the Dictionary and paper. It bas been 
three months since I obtained the Dictionary 
and the paper, so in that time I have had 
ample opportunity to give them a thorough 
examination, and am forced to say that, in view 
of the intrinsic value of the Dictionary and the 
intelleetual profit and enjoyment to be derived 
from THE INDEPENDENT, I consider the $9 ex- 
pended as the best investment I have ever 
made in my life. This I do not say from a sud- 
den impulse; for, as I observed, I have had 
three months to give them a thorough examin- 
ation. This expression [ consider as due you 

for your most generous offer. 
M. B. LAMBDIN, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY,“CAMBRIDGE, Mass., } 
Feb. 27th, 1878, ‘ 
Your magnificent premium — Worcester’s 
Quarto Dictionary—is received. The volume 
is all that could be desired. It is a signifieant 
recommendation of this great work that 
Worcester alone is recognized as authority in 
Harvard University. Tur INDEPENDENT still 
maintains its old place as leader in religious 
thought. ROBERT AVANN. 


Pappy’s Ron, O., Feb. 23d, 1878. 
Your gift has come to hand in good condi- 
tion, for which receive many thanks. It is sur- 
prising that, with so good a paper, you can also 
give such a premium—a premium that is of 
sterling worth and permanent value. 


J. L. DAVIES, 
Pastor Cong. Ch., Paddy's Run, Ohio, 


U. 8. NAvAL Hospita, Puiia , PENN,, } 
Feb, 28th, 1878. i 
I reeeived a copy of Worcester’s Dictionary 
to-day. Iam pleased with the Dictionary and 
also with THE INDEPENDENT, 


HENRY C, ECKSTEIN. 


FinpDLAy, O., Feb. 19th, 1878. 
Your premium (in the shape of Worcester’s 
Dictionary) received this morning. My first 
act was to insert on first blank page: Received 
asa premium from New York INDEPENDENT. 
The book more than fills the bill. My wouder 
is that you can present such a work. THE IN- 
DEPENDENT in itself I consider indispensable 

to all. D. H. GILMER, 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn., Feb. 25th, 1878. 

I received the Dictionary about a week ago, 
THE INDEPENDENT also made its appearance on 
time. Of all the premiums the Dictionary is 
the one of genuine merit and real value. I 
consider the paper alone a full equivalent for 
the $9.00. To parties of limited means I would 
say: This is your opportunity. Thanks for 
Quarto Pictorial. SAM’L J. HOUSE. 


East Brapy, Pa., Feb. 21s‘, 1878. 
I should have acknowledged before the re- 
ceipt of Worcester’s large Dictionary. It 


came to hand a few days ago in excellent con-. 


dition. I have shown it to many of my friends, 
and several have promised to send for tte 
paper and Dictionary. I have taken and read 
THe INDEPENDENT for fifteen or sixteen 
years, and would not be without it, even if 
you offered no premiums. R.S. WALLACE. 


SHANNON, ILL., Feb. 27th, 1878. 
Ihave received your magnificent premium, 
‘“Worcester’s Dictionary.” It is in every re- 
spect satisfactory. THe [INDEPENDENT fs am- 
ply worth its subscription price. The Diction- 
ary, therefore, is a yift, for which accept my 
thanks, B. M. COOK. 


P. 8 —I think we shall want a few more Dic- 
tionaries in our community: 


Hoopeston, Iu., Feb, 2st, 1878 
The magnificent gift (Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Dictiovary) has arrived in good 
order. It surpasses all expectation. Was 
such Iferality ever before shown by publish- 
ers? And not to mention the Dictionary, what 
of the cighty-five columns weekly (besides ad- 
vertisements) of choice reading matter, for the 
small sum of only $3.00? My thanks for the 
valuable gift; but doubly so for your most ex- 

cellent paper. T. C. McCAUGHEY. 


CoaL CREEK, IA., Feb. 16th, 1878. 
My Dictionary came to my hand yesterday. 
I tender my heartiest thanks and consider it a 
marvel that you can supply so valuable a book 
ov such generous terms, [ can also cheerfully 
recommend THE INDEPENDENT to all who 
desire entertaining and instructive literature. 
MARY WARD. 


NortH LAWRENCE, Kan., Feb. 20th, 1878. 
Your Premium Dictionary I received in good 
order. I am much pleased with it, and also 
with THE INDEPENDENT, as I have been taking 

it for the last four years. J. KEITH. 


DELAVAN, WIs., Feb. 18th, 1878. - 
The Dictionary was received in due time and 
good order, and is in every. way equal to the 
recommend. I have also received three num- 
bers of the paper, ‘and jam] pleased with it. 
Both are in every way setisfactory. 
HENRY FLEMING. 





Hazev GREEN, Wi1s., Feb. 26th, 1878. 
Your splendid gift (Worcester’s Dictionary) 
came safely to hand in good time. [am high- 
ly pleaced with it. I have been asubscriber to 
THE INDEPENDENT for many years, and have 
had value r ceived in premiums apart from the 
paper. For instance, [I have had ‘‘ Carpenter 
at the White House,” “Authors of the United 
States,” and the “ First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation ”’—two spleudid steel 
engravings; a beaatiful chromo; ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs’’; Charley Dickens; 
clubbing with other papers; and, to crown the 
whole, Worcester’s Dictionary. Theu over 
and above all these comes the weekly visitor 
(THE INDEPENDENT), full of good things. 

Well, it is only like Tat INDEPENDENT. 
WILLIAM HARVEY. 





Apams, Mass., Feb. 28th, 1878. 

[ received the Dictionary last Saturday, and 
to say that I am pleased with such a grand 
and generous gift does vot half express my 
thanks. I consider THE INDEPENDENT a first- 
class paper, well worth the subscription price. 
I think I have made a great investment. 

Mrs. DAVID COLE 


Ampoy, ILL., Feb. 223, 1878. 
Your Dictiouary Premium has been duly 
received. It has met my most sanguine ex- 
pectations and I am perfectly satistled. To 
me the paper alove is well worth the subscrip- 
tion price. N. W. HURMAN. 


Emporia, Kan., Feb. 18th, 1878. 
The Premium Dictionary came to hand in 
good shape. Am delighted with it. Have 
shown it to several, who expressed great sur- 
prise at your generosity and a desire to obtain 
so valuable a premium. J. A. YOUNG. 
TAYLor’s Station, O., March Ist, 1878. 
Received the Dictionary 22d ult., all right. 
Am much pleased with it. My family is also 
pleased with both Dictionary and INDEPEND- 
ENT. Wish you success. It is the greatest pre- 
mium I ever received. Please accept thanks. 
JOHN LECKRONE. 


Easton, Pa., Feb, 21st, 1878. 
The Dictionary arrived to-day per express. 
I am perfectly satisfied with it. Toe INDE- 
PENDENT gave, also, perfect satisfaction. I] 


recommend it to all my acquaintances. 
JACOB LEVY. 





PRESTON, PENN., Mareh Ist, 1878. 
The Dictionary is at band aud all right in 
every respect. I consider this a yreat bar- 
gain. A first-class weekly thirty two-paged 
paper three y«ars free, or a ten-dollar diction- 
ary for nothing. I don’t know which. 
J. M. SPENCER. 


CANDOR, PENN., Feb. 27th, 1878. 
Worcester’s Dictionary, the premium for my 
subscription, came duly to band, a fortnight 
ago. It is entirely satisfactory in binding, let- 
ter-press, and paper. and most especially 80 as 
to its orthoepy, definitions, and other qualities 
which go to make it THE great American Dic- 
tionary. It is a household treasure, which is 
consulted daily by old and young of our 

family. WM. CLARK. 


GETTYSBURG, PA., Feb. 21st, 1878, 

I received the Dictiowary to day. It is not 
new tome. The book is all you represent it to 
be, and the publishers have done their part 
well. But why talk of the Dictionary, when 
Tue INDEPENDENT is worth all you ask forit, 
without any premium. H. B. WOODS. 

FRAZIERSVILLE, 8. C., Feb. 21st, 1878, 

The copy ot Worcester was duly received. 
As a premium it is the real in contrast with the 
fanciful ; the permanent value in contrast with 
the ephemeral. JOS. L. PRESSLY. 


Mapison, W1s., March 24, 1878, 
The Dictionary reached me Feb. 26th. Web 
ster loses many of his laurels at the bands of 
our professors; and we maysoon look for an 
impartial verdict on the merits of the two Dic- 
tionaries by the common instructors, as well 
as by the good citizens of ourland. Let me 
encourage you in your good work. 
A. E. SCHAUB, Wis. University. 


Dowaaiac, MicH , March 2d, 1878. 
The papers and Dictionary came all correct. 
Everything in splendid condition. The D'c- 


tionary is first class in every respect. 
F. J. ATWELL. 


Mavison, Conn., Feb. 22d, 1878. 
Your valuable paper, together with the pre- 
mium, Worcester’s Dictionary, have been re- 
ceived, and both are much prized by me. My 
father subscribed for Tot INDEPENDENT in my 
name and msde me a birthday present of both 
paper and Dictionary. 
BURTON A. HULL. 


CATASAUQUA, Pa., Feb. 27th, 1878. 
The Dictionary was received to-day, in good 
order. The present is truly a valuable one, and 


for which [ return,thanks. 
JOHN WILLIAMS. 
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THE PRINCESS FURNACE. } 
AsuLanpd P.-O., Ky., Feb. 23d, 1878. 


Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary received 
in good condition this afternoon. Iam bighly 
pleased with it. THe INDEPENDENT, with its 
82 pages of fresh news of nearly every descrip- 
tion, is fully worth the subscription price with- 
outa premium. How you can give the Dic- 
tionary as a prewium for only 3 subscriptions is 
remarkably astonishing to me, either of which 
is worth the nine dollars. If you are not 
cheated [ am satisfied ; for I bave received the 
worth of my money with compound interest, 

E. THEO. MILLER. 


Low Port, WoopForp Co., ; 
Inx., Feb. 25th, 1878. 

The Dictionary came to hand al] right. Am 
more than satisfled. Every one that sees it 
wants one of the circulars, to try and get up a 
elub, and thinks it is a wonderful premium. 
Llike the Dictionary so mutch better than I ex- 
pected to! Aud Tue INDEPENDENT comes back 
like an old friend, that no other paper has 
quite taken the place of. Perhaps it was be- 
cause it had come to my home ever since I 
could remember. F. FE. KIRBY. 


TILSONBURG, ONT., CANADA, Feb, 19th, 1878. 
Received the Dictionary all right by express, 
and am highly pleased with it. The binding is 
far supe:ior to what Texpected and the clear- 
ness of print excellent. Your rare offershould 
be accepted by all who have it in their power. 
Have distributed the circulars and think there 
are others who will avail themselves of your 
generosity. The value of the gift is increased 
by the promptness of the dispatch. Success 
to the enterprising donors. 
THOS, T. BROWN, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 26, 1878, 
With great gratiticeation I acknowledge the 
receipt of your valuable premium—Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary. lam well pl ased with Tue 
INDEPENDENT and return many thanks for 
this, as well as for other handsome premiums 
received. MRs. C. 8. BENNER. 


PittspuraH, Pa., Feb. 28th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came to band last week all 
right, and I gave it to our Sunday-school 
superintendent, for whom it was ordered. He 
was very much pleased with it. 
JOHN McDONALD. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 26th, 1878. 
Recetved the Dic'ionary a few days since, 
and, as anticipated, find it most excellent. An 
appropriate representative for a paper like 
THe INDEPENDENT. H. B. EGGERS. 


ANNA. ILL., Feb. 21st, 1878 
The Dictionary has been received. I am 
satistied and think that it should be in every 
home. Tu everybody: Get yourself one. 
H. W. GOODMAN. 


NortTHrieLp, Minn., Feb. 22d, 1878. 
THE INDEPENDENT, with the Dictionary, is 
received; for which many thanks. The Dic- 
tionary came iu perfect condition and is all 
that could be desired. D. C. RICE, 


Houston, Iuu., Feb. 27th, 1878. 
Dictionary recetved and am highly pleased 
with it. Owned “ Webster’s” once, and thought 
I would prefer it to any other; but I think so 
no longer. THe INDEPENDENT premiums excel 
in style and real worth. 8S. R. LYONS. 


CAVETTSVILLE, Pa., Feb. 25th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came promptly and in good 
order. You certainly deserve the gratitude of 
the nation for distributing such educators. 
THOS. 8. STEWART. 


KinGssury, Inp , Feb, 23d, 1878. 
The Dictionary came all O. K.”? I think it 
one of the very best premiums I have everseen 
go with apaper. It would take $9 to take it 
out of my house, andit is worth the money in 
any family. I likethe paper very much, and the 
present, for me, is one of the best things to 

own. On the whole, accept my thanks, 
WM. E. HEWSON. 


GREENFIELD, ILL., Feb. 17th, 1878. 

. Dictionary received in excellent condition. 
Please accept thanks for so beautiful and use- 
ful a premium. We have received several 
premiums from your valuable paper ; but none, 
I think, quite to nice as the Dictionary. 

J. W. EARNEST. 


- SAINT JosEPn, Tex., Feb. 16th, 1878. 
Dictionary just received. It is more than 
satisfactory. JAMES ANDERSON. 


SPRINGPORT. JACKSON Co., MIOH., } 

Feb. 27th, 1878. j 
It affords me pleasure to acknowleige the 
receipt of your valuable premium, the 
“‘ Worcester Dictionary.’’ It arrived in perfect 
order, and gives me entire satisfaction. It is 
an invaluable aid to me as a work of reference 
in pursuing my studies. Please accent thanks. 

ELLA FRANCIS TURNER, 

CAMDEN, ME , Feb. 28th, 1878. 
I have received the Dictionary, wito much 
satisfaction, and consider it a valuable hbar- 

gain. x THOMAS KIRK. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


(for week ending friday, March 8th, 1878.) 








GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE. — Brazil Coffee. — The fea- 
ture of the market has been the pub 
lic sale of Thursday, embracing 2,841 
Rio and 240 
off at better prices than 


bags bags Skimmings, 
which went 
was expected. The offering was disposed 
of chiefly in small lots and has imparted 
more tone to the market, while the lower 
grades, which are most wanted, are held 
something stronger than before; but the 
better qualities receive very little attention 
at the relatively bigh prices demanded. 
Mild Coffee.—The market for West India 
growths remains dull; and, though prices are 
without quotable change, the general tend- 


eocy is rather in buyers’ favor. We 
quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 15 @0Y 
Sautos,Ord. to Choice.......ccccccces 1944 @204¢ 
OPC CT errr rT 24 (@26 
SU cs ke dcudessvnss saancudsnenceee 27 @2714 
Maracaibo... ...... csubsewkeameater 17'y@lylg 
is nckdn0sse.-deenaevesenineae 18544, @19 


TEA.—The position of the market can- 
not be said to have undergone any improve- 
ment, in view of the continued auction 
sales; though, as all varieties are selling at 
exceptionally low prices, there seems to be 
more disposition among dealers to take 
hold, in anticipation of an improved distri- 
bution, now unusually light for the period 
of the year. We quote: 


ELg6ON... 00.0000 bb eivew aes gas bienine 02 @ 50 
Young Hveon.......... pieces baeeee 22 @ 7 
EKoglish Breakfast.........cscccsecs 20 @ 6 
Orcolored Japan,........00..00 - % @ 8 
rn wean 253 @ 


SUGAR —Ruaw Sugar has b en in better 
demand and the market is firmer. Musco 
vado is still scarce; tie bulk of the lignt 
receipts coming consigned to refiners. This 
diver's the demand largely to Centrifugal 
descriptions, and prices for these are very 
firm at former figures, with a hird-ning 
tendency. Refined. —There continues a 
fair demand and on Soft descriptions an 
aivance of one-eighth of acent bas been 
established. Yellows are very scarce and 
command relatively higher prices than 
other goods. ‘The production is still ex- 
ceedingly light and is readily absorbed as 


offered We quote: 

Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... Tg@ 1% 

AO 40Gb TI. cin'cn's0nssdicnns® 10\4:@10% 
SO 50 saeandecaneesaan — (@10 
are ee 994 (@10}4 
Grandlated . occc.cveeccoseecee 93¢(@ VG 

Wairs.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 9 @9% 
Steam Refined A............ sim 8% 
LL re ences S36@ 85G 

pg nm Fo. Yb ee T3q(@ Ble 


Other grades, including C... 7 @ 7% 
MOLASSEsS.—New crop West India is 
begiuning to come forward more freely, 
but not in suflicient quantity to establish 
market prices. The few sales that have 
taken place here and at the neighboring 
ports have been at irregular rates; scarcely 
a criterion to base quotations upon, New 
Orleans.——There c ntinues a good demand 
for sound prime qualities at supported 
prices; but the lower grades are dull, 
though not quotably lower. We quote: 


Cuba, grocery ZradeS.......ccccceces nominal, 
New Orlcans, New Crop, fair........ 38) @39 
New Orleans, - OOO. asses 43 @45 
New Orleans, sa eee — @iv 


FISH.—The market at 1 st shows some 
signs of returning life. During the past 
few days there has been considerable in- 
quiry for Massachusetts Shore Mackerel. 
Nova Scotia, however, continue quiet, bat 
are held firm. New Ceorge’s Bank Codare 
arriving in small quantities. The demand 
for tie fall catch has been quite brisk. 
Box Uerring have met with more attention; 
but, with the offerings somewhat better, 
prices have yielued atrifle The demand 
for Barrel Herring has increased. We 
quote: 





‘Seorge’s Cod. W qtl..... - 4% @5 00 
Grand Bank Cod .... .- 425 @4 50 
Pi-kled, Seal, #® bbl.........373 @4 25 
Pickled God, @ bnl........00- 350 @45) 
Mackerel; 

RS Si scceeeseeane ---17 00 @I18 00 
No. 2 Shore, nOW......ceceeee - 950 @10 00 
No. 3 Large, new.........e.06 900 @10 0) 
No. 3 Medium, new............ lu 08 ~@11 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. L., @ obi.17 WO @2W 00 
Herring, Seal. d, ® box........ — 18 @— 22 


Herring. No. 1, @ box....... 


--R @—l4 
SALT.—Prices of Liverpool Fine have 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
ce nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnennnnnnnnnnnnnoneeneeeeeeeeeeeeeee~————esesesess 


not improved; but, the stock being reduced, 
the offerings are not so large. Bulk con- 
tinues dull, but prices are not quotably 


lower. We quote: 

Turk’s Island, ® bushel.......— 2% @— 2% 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... 250 @a—-— 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 100 @ 1 25 
in small bags, 40 ina bbl.....— 63¢ 7 
'n ema)l pockets. 100 ina bbl..— 3 3 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—The demand is for small par- 
ce'sonly. We quote nominally 44@5 cents 
for Pots and 6@64 for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour. — The 
market bas been unsettled and prices have 
steadily declined. Even low extras, which 
have for so long a time been relatively 
dearer than any other kind, have been in 
limited demand, and prices have favored 
the buyer to the extent of 10@25 cents per 
barrel, while shippers hold aloof for still 
further concessions. Jobbers and bakers 
have likewise purciased very sparingly, 
and the market closed yesterday with still 
a declining tendency. Southern Flour has 
been in limited request, and the market has 
favored the buyer to the extent of 10@25 
cents. Rye Flour remains dull and prices 
tend downward. Buckwheat Flour is in 
limited demand at about previous prices, 
Coro Meal.—Both Barrel and Sack Meal 
have been dull and heavy, though prices 
are without decided change. We quote: 
Dnscund Piowl. os6cscce-sccee eee 4:00@ 5 25 
State Supers coe secccccccccee 4 WH 4 80 
State No. 2. ....... cocccccccccccce © LOM 3 65 
PANE SERIO: cb ungsusedieenwenean 5 00@ 5 25 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 5 74@ 6 00 

7" - si White...... 6 00@ 6 25 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 5 10@ 5 50 

sag New Process.........+. 6 25@ 8 25 
Southere PIO... <csecscwsescscs +. 2 H@ 8 00 
Buck wheat Flour. per LOU Ibs..... 25@ 1 80 
Rye Flour, per lWU iba. .......... 27 @ 3 50 
Corn Meal, per bol.. ...... srccseee 2 40@ 3 50 

GRAIN. —Wheat.—Toe continued assur- 
ances of peace in Europe and the iu- 
creasing probanilities of early considerable 
shipments of Wheat from the Biack Sea 
ports have exerted a marked iotluence 
upon the speculative movement West, and, 
by cons: quence, upon this market, which 
has been unsettled and nearly nominal. 
All descriptions are lower, both for imme- 
diate and future delivery; yet there has 
been no marked pressure to sell. There is 
nothing like a panic, and the decline is 
simply the result of peace and the release 
of large quantities of Wheat from the 
Black Sea, long ago foreseen to be a conse- 
quence of it. Corn.—The demand for 
spot has been light; but future options have 
sold pretty readily. All kinds are about 
the sume, although prices have fluctuated 
somewhat. Rye is without decided change, 
though rather easier. Barley remains 
steady, with a moderate demand. Oats 
have been in fair demand, both for immedi 
ate and future delivery, and prices are 
about the same. Beans remaio quiet for 
all kinds, the late concessions having failed 
of inducing purchases of magnitude. We 


RKwauanun 





quote: 

WHBAT: 

IND bccins shee sasuasuas 35 @1 40 
White Western... ....... - 130 @1 38 
No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring. — @127 
No. 2 Milwaukee, “.... 23 @ 1 24 
No. 2 Chicago, ne 21 @ 1 23 
Amber Micuigan........... 386 @ 1 37 
RYE: 

DN Scucdudawsensesascoeeans - 2B@Q Bb 
Western. ...... (ene: eae os 70 @ 7 
Corn: 


Western Yellow, New......... 5344@ 56 
Western White, New.......... 544 @ 61 





Oats: 

EE iiibsesnswesshecssnawe - B446@ 4017 
Mixed..... pesavaon coovcccsccne BA @ 8536 
BARLEY 

DRS 5s dskkwananwex eee - © @ 80 
PMR sxckeesaasesads swansea Ww 95 
BEANS: 

Marrow, New........6.. f.0.b. 170 @1 7% 
Medium, New........--see00. 165 @1 7 
White Kidney, New..........- 1 75 @1 85 
Red Kidney, New.........066. 240 @ 2 45 


Pea, prime......... 


HAY.—Prime qualities continue in re- 
quest; but prices are barely steady, due to 
the liberal quantities arriving. Shipping 
grades are quiet. We quote North River 
Shipping, 60@65c.; Retail qualities, 
75@s85c.; and Clover and Salt, 40@50c. 
Straw shows no improvement; but values 
are unchanged, The quotations are for 
Long Rye, 45@55c., and Short do. and 
Oat, 40@45c., cash. : 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle have 
been very irreguiar, and, with continued 
free receipts, prices have touched a 
point not reached before in many years. 
The sales were at 101¢@10% cents for extra 








and fancy, to dress 57 lbs. to the gross 
cwt.; 994@10¥4 for prime, to dress 56@57 
Ibs. ; 9@91¢ for good, to dress 56 lbs.; and 
8@8% for medium to fair, to dress 55@ 56 
Ibs. Owing to thedeclinein Beef Cattle, 
Milch Cows have shown a lower tendency. 
The extreme range is $40@$70. The de- 
mand for Calves is still limited. A nom- 
inal quotation for good to prime is 8@8c. 
Sheep and Lambs were slow of sale, with 
prices in buyers’ favor. Some few sales 
were made at 54@6} cents for ordinary to 
prime Sheep; 68@6% for choice and extra; 
and 634 forextra wethers. Live Hogs were 
dull, Nominally quoted $4 20@$4.40 per 
100 lbs. The receipts for the week were 
9,509 Beef Cattle, 111 Cows, 890 Calves, 
21,173 Sheep, and 35,952 Hogs. 


PROVISIONS. — Pork. — The market 
remains dull and prices are lower. Old 
Mess Pork is almost unsalable. It 1s quoted 
nominal. Bacon is easier and quiet. Cut 
Meats remain dull; but prices are without 
noteworthy change. Lard.—The depres- 
sion in the Lard market, consequent main- 
ly upon the large yield during the season 
just closed, continues, and we have to note 
a still further decline in prices. Beef re- 
mains firm, under a fair inquiry for most 
kinds. The transactions are confined most- 
ly to small lots. Beef Hams remain quiet 
and nominal. We quote: 


BEEF: 
Plain Mess, bbl............... 9 00 @12 00 


MEER MONE .0kecscceesecess -..12 50 @13 50 
Prime Mess, tierce ...........20 % (@22 00 
Packet, bbl.......... s..000-14 50 @I5 00 
Ci'y Extre & india Mess, tierce .23 00 @28 OU 
PORK: 

Mess, Western.... wooo 00010 % @11 25 
Ex'ra Prime, Western........ - 700 @9B 
RPAIIS MRUNN  556cassacessuesis -11 50 @14 00 
LAKD: 

West, Bteam, tcs., pr., @ 100 ths. 7 524g @ 7 55 
City prime ..... piieee, SOeN6 ooo 750 @7 52K 
ABD OO sccicsiceiscnssicsionses BU MEO ae 
Hams: 

PRMIM bocscuesesssceeassesewetece. 0 Tanne 
Smoked... 8 @ll 
SHOULDERS: ‘ 
eo erent 4%@ 5 
Dry Sulted......... Siete), kaarais 44@ 444 
Bacon ... 5i44@ 6 
Pickied B 5K@ 61g 





WOOL.—There are no features of a new 
or interesting cbaracter to report. The de- 
mand has been very unsatisfactory, but no 
chanve tor the better is looked for so long 
as goeds meet with the present light in- 
quiry. There is still a disposition mani 
fested by some to force the market, and in 
such cases lower prices are always realized. 
We quote: 











Amorican AEE .cccccssnccess oee—47 @—48 
sid OEP AOPON 4 
ne : ee et | 3 
American, Comping.............—46 @—55 
No. 1 Pulled....... Jsebesceseceemene 25 
—— ie |] 40 
Valparaiso, Unwashed. . -—16 1614 
pe ere —28 25 
Texas, coarse.......... —16 @—2l 
8. A. Merino, Unwashed.. —26 @—82 
ie As WED oc cn cacves eescceecceomgne @—O 
Smyrna, Unwashed.............015 @—16 
Smyrna, Washed........ ve ceee B22 @~-30 
Cal. aps Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 20 @—24 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, fair...... 18 @—24 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, inferfor... 14 @—18 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry... . 13 @—17 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 





BUTTER.—The demand for all grades 
has been light since Tuesday, and the mar- 
ket, without being actually lower, has 


tended in buyers’ favor. We quote. 

State, firkins.........0 SG6assibaee -- 24 @26 
Btate, tubs, selections........... «es BO) @R2 
State, tubs, poor to prime....... eoee 14 @26 
State, tubs, Creamery......... veeee 30) @38 
Western, tubs, choice.............. 20 @22 
Western, Creamery.............. -. 33 W385 
Western, firkius, choice...... oe 15 @!6 


Western, firkins, good to prime..... ll @l4 


CHEESE.—Export Cheese remains quiet, 
but prices are nominally unchanged. Other 
grades are steady. We quote: 


State Factory, fancy.................13 @14 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 12 @12% 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 9 @10 
State Dairies.... .....cececeseeeeees 12 @I1B 
Western Factory, choice...... .....13 @I13bg 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 8 @I0 
Western Factory, fair to good.......6 @ 74 
EGGS.—With continued free receipts, 
the market still tends in buyers’ favor. We 
quote: ‘ 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 16 @17 
State and Pennsylvania............ 15 @I16 
138 @15 
FRUITS.—Domestic Drrep.—The mar- 
ket continues quiet and dull. Receivers 
are getting uneasy and are anxious to sell. 
For nearly all kinds of Fruit prices favor 
buyers. We quote: 


Apples, State, DEW. ......corcreessee O46@ 734 


Western and Canadian, choice...... 
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Apples. Western........ssecesccseee 3 4 
Apples, Southern.............00.00. 6 
Peaches, peeled, — eee Ss0ceceee 6 @10 
Peaches, unpeeled. esos +s e 

| ee a TET me 
eee ere ee er o--ee15 @I6 


POTATOES. — The market remains 
steady under a moderate inquiry. We quote: 


Potatoes, State, Peerless, # bbl.1 37 @1 62 
” State, Rose........... 1% @2 2% 
“ Peachbiows...... 2202-2 00 @2 25 


SEEDS.—Prices of Clover continue to 
advance, the light receipts and increased 
demand being the cause. Timothy shows 
no improvement, Flax continues extreme- 
ly dull. We quote: 


Clover, Western, 1876,prime, perlb. 74%@ 8% 
Timothy,vood to prime, per bush.1 35 @ — 
Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels....1 75 (@2 00 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 1 50 @ — 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. 350 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 


Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
| ee pin oeeammes 52 28 


Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
ce nae, | NOE eee 51 94 

Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
formula)......... pa seqewemeees 88 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 38 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 35 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 00@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 00@ 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 00@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fist Guano.... 35 00@ 40 00 

Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime..........ccccee 37 0O@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 00@ 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 35 00@ 39 00 
Li-ter Bros. Boue Meal.......... 3t10@ 8650 
Lister Bros. Grouns Bons....... 31 00@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 @ 8010 
Waiton, Whann & Co.’s8unGua’o 30 00@ 3360 
23 vs Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 82 00 
si Pure Bone Mea) 33 0U@ 35 00 

- as Raw Bone Super- 

phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 
Maubattan Blood Guano.... ... 47 59 
Mattiela Fertilizers......... eeaee 55 00 
Soluble Pacttic Guano. ......... 45 00 
Quinuipiac Fer. Co.’s Phoxphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D.G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine [s!. Guano. 40 00 

Farmers’ Bone & Fer Co. (Phil.): 
Higu-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 00 
Hign-grade Superphosphate.... 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phospuates... 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone.............- 40 00 
Fish Guano (cruue, in barrels).... 18 00 
RG CIGD i ois cinis oc s.csinscesccciee 40 00@ 45 00 
Rawboues Ground (pure)......... 33 0O@ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 00@ 18 00 
Plaster, per ton. ........0006 80u@ 900 


Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per lb. 8%c.@ Y4e. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 340e@4 ¢ 


Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), * 24e.@ 2c. 


itrate of Soda, per Ib........... 44c.@ 4%c. 
Sulpbate of Ammonia, per lb.... 444c.@ 54¢. 
Dnieo Blood, per Ib...........06- 24e@s3s 
Pred Piet, ccs. ceesoesinss 24e@3 ¢. 
J. &. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 0(@ 49 CO 
J.B. Root’s Fine Boue.......... 45 00@ 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phospnate.......... 40 00@ 45 00 








TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Keduced Price-List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN THA COMPANY. 
(P.-O. Box 6643), $1 and 33 Vesey st., N. Y. City. 


BEST TEAS, COFFEES, 
AND SPICES, 
Dealers, families, an 
in general of above articles should 
ca INER & CO.’S 

















customers. 


meet _—— 
Padres P.O. box 423% 
Ciroula GENTS WANTED. 


STORE FIXTURES 

oe and Tools of every 
description. Send 
for Grocers’ Hand- 


Book and Price-List. 
> pages. [llustrated. 
re 


e. 
ceil A. 8. WOOD, 
28 West Broadway, N. Y. 








Lf AS —The choicest in the world—Importers 
. We prices —Largest Sompany in Ameriea— 
staple article—p'easres everybudy—'l rade continually 
increasing—Agen 8 wanted every where—best induce- 
ments—don’t waste time—send for Circular to 
KOB’T WELLS, 48 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287 


Per Montn and Expenses 

or Commission toa few oot Y E A R LY 
XO PEDDLING. C’n, Longs CONtract 
CO., Nos, 4 é 5 Puller Block, Dearborn Street, Chicago, II 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Best quality WASH BLUE, and most liberal meas- 
ure. ' D. 8. WILE BERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


WATER W 


THE UNEQUALED JAS, LEFFEL DOUBLE 
TURBINE WATER WHEEL, 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 














STEAM ENGINES,.STEAM BOILERS, 


SAW, FLOUR AND GRIST MILLS, 
MACHINE MOULDED MILL GEARING. 


G, PULLEYS AND HANGERS 


roved Designs, A Specialty 


Address, POOLE & HUNT, 


Send for Circulars BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


BustNness in this department shows con- 
siderable improvement. Tbe demand from 
first hands has been somewhat irregular, 
though the total sales make up a good 
business for the week. The jobbing trade 
have bad a very fair business in both staple 
and department goods, Stocks in this 
market are small) and have been put in at 
the prevailing low prices, eo that the pres- 
ent outlook is in favorable contrast with 
previous seasons, when stocks were large 
and bad cost more than the average market 
price at the opening of the season. 

Cotton goods have ruled quiet, thongh a 

air total of sales bas been made up of 
numerous small selections. Prices are 
very steady and are ‘likely to continue so. 
Stocks are nothing like as large as has been 
the case at this time in some previous sea- 
sons, the manufacture of many staples 
having been discontinued or diverted into 
other channels. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings continue 
quiet and selections are mostly confined 
to duily requirements. Heavy standards 
are doing rather better, though the demand 
is confined to the most popular and leading 
makes. 

Bleached goods are without essential 
change. Some makes are 1n fair demand 
for small selections, but general trade is 
quiet. 

Corset jeans are in steady and wide de- 
mand, The movement with agents is quite 
large and stocks are being gradually re 
duced. 

Cottonades are in fair request, with the 
lighter weights of leading popular goods 
showing the most activity. 

Ducks are the most active of anything in 
the line of colored cottons, and the move- 
ment shows the general preference of con- 
sumers for these fabrics. 

Ginghams continue in good demand. 
Dress styles are the more active, and these 
are doing very well. 

Piqués are in fair request for both plain 
and printed goods. The production is 
principally of plain, and in these a large 
business is being transacted. 

Printing-cloths are in light sale and 
the market still has a downward tendency. 
The meeting of the Fall River manufac- 
turers resulted in the abandonment of the 
proposed stopping of the mills, and no at- 
tempt is to be made to improve the market 
at present. The closing quotations are 
34c. to 3 7-16c. for extra and standard 64x64 
cloths, and 8kc. for 56x60. 

Prints show no greater activity than be- 
fore the late reduction in prices. The 
movement for the week has been only mod- 
erate, though the jobbing trade shows some 
reduction of stocks, perhaps with the view 
of making new selections in the near future. 

Wide prints show a betier movement 
than narrow goods. Percales, foulards, 
cambrics, and cretonnes are in steady de- 
mand and the distribution from jobbers’ 
hands is large. 

Dress gocds continue in steady move- 
ment. Inco'tons the medium and better 
grad's are in Jarger sale than the lower 
qualities. Worsted goods have reached a 
fair sale in way of selections for reassort- 
Ments, 

Woolen goods are still irregular, with 
More business doing, however, than for 
some time past. For regular spring wan'!s 
the selections have been moderate, while 
heavy clothing goods have been in some 
Considersble inquiry and absolute selec- 
tions of the earliest goods wanted for 
autumn supplies. There is evidently an 
improvement in the feeling and tone of the 
murket, though no large movement has as 
Je! taken place. 

ancy Cassimeres have been in fair de- 
mand for small assortments. There is a 
800d movement in moderate-cost fine and 
stylish goods for cloth house and clothing 
business, cheviot fabrics being specially 
desirable, 

Satinets are in light request, though a 
fair business is doing in some printed styles. 

Kentucky jeans are quiet. Some light 
selections are being made; but the demand 
is generally of a hand-to-mouth characier. 

Foreign dry goods are not specially act- 
ive. In some departments business is quite 
dull. Deliveries in execution of previous 
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orders keep up a fair movement; but new 
business is light for the season. 

Dress Goops.—Both British and Con- 
tinental goods are in light and unsatisfac- 
tory demand. A fair business is dong in 
the higher grades of novelties; but otber- 
wise trade is confined tv light selections of 
staples and fancies, to meet current wants 
only. 

Silks are in fair demand for low and 
medium qualities of black. The finer 
grades are quiet, except for brocade styles, 
which are largely taken for the best trade, 
Plain colors are in moderate demand. 
Fancy silks are dull. 

Linen guodsare in light and irregul«r de- 
mand. 

The imports of the week have been $1,- 
889,222, and the total thrown on the mar- 
ket $2,406,039. 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO BVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 











MONDAY EVENING, March Iith, 1878, 
PRINTS. 




















Albion.. oe 55G|Mallory .....00,00. 6 

ens.. -- 54¢/Manchester........ 544 
American -. 54¢/Merrimack, Bicices 5g 
Aruold... «. 546g Oriental... ‘ ad 
Cocheco, L ° Pacific ....... eocee 
Dunnelis... ‘ 54] Rleumond, seeeee 5 
Freeman., ....... Simpson’s Mourn’g 6 
Garner &Co...... 54g \Sprague.........0. 5 
Gloucester 544| Wamsutta........ 5 
Hamilton ......... 54¢|Washington....... 5 
Hartel ...... ecccce 

GINGHAMS. 
awn peccoccce 914 \Lancaster.......... 9 
ccccccccccce 9 |Namaske.......... 83¢ 

Baten dctwesccaccus 9 |Renfrew.......... 9 
GlaSgow.......++. 9 |Southwark........ 7% 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Atlantic, A, 44 es Lawrence, ‘- ee 64 





H, 44 waeess 
“  P, 44 6% as Be... 8 
oo DR 47 XXX. 9% 
ss Lu, 44 6 |Lyman, E, 4 8 
be b cates b% —  eN 0% 
MGM Riccsscce @ § Biicccccas 
yp dala oe | pape 6 
se a po § EOE Sie 
Appleton, A, % Uneee cocce 
N, 80-in. 4 Standard. 8 
Bedford R. 38-4 5¢/Medford, 4 7K 
Boot, FF.......... 8 Nashua, O, 88-in.. 7 
al. Cees 7 R, 36-in... 7, 
 ‘Giecvncccces 6 ° E, 40-in... 844 
a es T| W, 48-1n. 11% 
Broadway, 44 6 |Newmarket, A..... 68% 
Cabot, A 44 716 “ @..... 6 
44 6% “ KR... 9 
Crescent ‘eae, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 7% 
R.. 814 Pepperell, | ere ) 
“ “ 0.. H¢ . 1 ree 7 
Continental, C...... 8 - Qusees -. 6 
“ 9 “Nis. 6% 
Dwight, D nee 6 7-415 
Bawsesess 614 « 8417 
= Mevccas “ae o 9419 
Exeter, A, 44 6% ae 10-4 2144 
oe 7-8 644|Pequot, A......... ss] 
Great Falls, B...06 6 bs cccccccee OE 
CC ess Ce NWeccccces 124g 
as E..... 78% Pittsfield, A....... 6, 
Harrisburg, A..... 7 \Pocasset: 
. ): Oe ox Canoe, 44 8 
©. cea 5% Miesésxivecccts 5% 
Hyde Park, S8tan’d. 8 | H...........4. 


o 
8¢ Salmon Falls, BE... 7 





Indian Head, 4-4 8% Stark, A.........0. 
Indian Orenara |Switt ae ror on 
Nami acaa 8| Tremont, CO..c00. 6 
ER. weeee 23¢ Utica, 4-4 10 
NN........ 63% “ 9-4 2216 
Mitsccccce 64) sg 10-4 25 

Laconia, AA,....4. us Wachusett, + ee. : 
«“ | Sonnee 8 “ 4010’ 11% 
a ee 6 “ 48-In. . 1256 

Langley, A........ 7 |Waltham, P ...... ll 
“Standard. 73 “ 941 

Laurel, D.......... 8 | " 10-4 20 

Biaciients ™H% 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 

Androscoggin : Langdon, 44 11% 

AA, 44 91 Lovedaie, 44 8% 

44 84 “ Cambric,44 rs 

sage d Se pg een 4 a 
x axwe 44 

Bay Mills. , 4 a yee Finish 12% 

artlett, is 4 

Ballou & Bon, Bw in Now Marketa, be i) 
Ae ° mOsm * _ Vessco 

te Nadesecaenes am Nashua, E, un F 

«Wl oy] «Wy ain) 1g 
© Gives ctncccas 634 Pepperell, 6-4 15 

Blackstone,AA44 8 ! 7-417 

Blackstons Aiver.. 8 bos 84 19 

Cabot, 7-8 7 p = Lg 

> oe acesee 10% Red Bank, 44 6 
AD. cccce | . 

Canoe, 3-4 4% Slaterville, 4 7% 

Clinton, , -_> 44 a0 = < 

scarora, 

Dwight: : Utica Nonpareil 
Gambrie. 4-4 113! +4 113 
Linen Finish. .14 . 5-415 

Forestdale, 44 9 be 6-4 18 

Fruit of the wee ‘ : 84 326 

Fearless p- 5 « 27 

Green, G, 614) Wauregan, No. 1..1044 

Great Falls, 8..... os Wamsutta, 441 

* va g | Wiiamerile ie 
eee te Roc 
eM  Gces Whitinsville, 44 8% 
Gold Medal, 44 me 7-8 
“ “ 7-8 Waltham, 6-417 
Bile? conti “ 34 a1 
10-4 24 





DEYIMS. 
Amoskeag.........17 \Olis, UU......0000012 
Blue Hill......... - 84¢|Peari River....... 10% 
ee Heavy. “16% Warren, Siihseces 

dee cscenee | | eee 13 
——— a). 12 
Otis, AXA........ VC - =e 16 

SS eae, 4 
STRIPES. 
American, 9 @10 Otis, BB..... 10 @— 
Amoskeag...10 @1l |Massabesic..12 @13 
Dexter, A...— 14 ‘Pitt field.. @ 5% 
“ Sil @12. 'Thorndike,B.11 1a 
Hamilton... "10% @11%6 Uncaaville,A. 9 


TICKINGS. 








Amoskeag, y pee Hamilton, D.......10 
1 Lewiston, As 36-in «18 
. a aeaue “144 Massubesic, A aeees 1346 
Tn S00 fa ROBE 
. | eee it Methuen, AA...... 14 
Cordis, ACE ...... Sng hadaaac = 
Seca ttefield ......... 
Easton, ACA...... 11 |Swift River........ on 
© Bisscccees 93¢, Willow Brook..... 1446 
fF  Bascccouas 9 |York, 30-inch..... 1234 
Hamilton.......... 12 GEER. ccc: 15 
ORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag....... ad Laconia.... 
Androscoggin... Lawrence, ‘Batteen. * 
po aga a = P 
yde Park........ atteens....... 
Indian Orchard.. Meee wdeeees 10 
Kearsarge ...... 
BROWN DRILLS. 
> wasaaee weltpnen ii caddeaae a ai 
ee eeeees a eeceevece 
Appleton. Festal Bie | assachusetts, C.. 74 
Augusta. ........ 8 he 9g Neacaanaae 8h¢ 
Boot, A............ 83¢|Stark, A........... 846 








AL SIMA 


are now offering, in the center sec- 
tlon, Broadway Entrance, 


Two of the Higher Grades of 


Black Silks | 


RECENTLY SOLD BY THEM 
Large Reductions 
from Former Prices. 


A $2.75 GRADE FOR $2.00. 
A $2.50 GRADE FOR $1.75. 
These Goods are Remarkable 


for their texture and elegance of finish, and 
are, beyond question, the best quality of 
American #ifks ever manufactured. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 1 Oth Sts 


JAMES McCREERY & CO,, 


Broadway and {ith Street, 





are now receiving a magnificent and extensive as- 
sortment of 


DRESS GOODS 
AND NOVELTIES 


SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR, 


comprising EXCLUSIVE and ORIGINAL STYLES 
in BOURETTE3, SPRING CAMEL’S HAIR 
CLOTHS, and GRENADINES, in colors, producing 
the most ATTRACTIVE and NOVEL COMBINA- 
TIONS many of which are entirely ORIGINAL IN 


DESIGN and have never before been seen in this 
market. 


Also a largeand carefully selected stock of 


POPULAR DRESS GOODS, 


embracing everything choice and desirable for the 
COMING SEASON, from the lowest priced to the 
finest imported fabrics, in every possible DESIGN 
and COLORING. 


LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS, 
IN ALL THE VARIOUS ARTICLES. ALSO 


STEINBACH KOECHLIN’S 


Percales and Jaconets. 








BENKARD & HUTTON. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


qumat ats OF 
French Cashmeres. 


100 PIECFS, 65c., 75c., and S5c. 
FORMER PHuICk, S5c., $1, avd $1.10. 
THE MOsT CELEBRATED MANUFACTURE 
AND ARE REAL BARGAINS. 


WE ARE CONSTANTLY RECEIVING 
NOVELTIES IV SPRING GOODS, 
INCLU DING 


GRENADINES, SILKS, Ete. 
JACKSON’S, 


ove sucseway, qoute STEWART'S, 


W.& J. Sloane 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Large and Elegant Assortment 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Axminster, Wilton, 
Brussels, and Tapestry 


CARPETING, 


which they offer at exceedingly low prices. 
ALSO 


India, Persian, 
Smyrna, Berlin 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


in beautiful designs and superior quality. 


EXTRA HEAVY INGRAINS, 
Novel Styles, 


with borders to match. Very durable and inexpensive 








ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, 
CORTICINE and LINOLEUM. 


JUST LANDED. 


ALarge Invoice of FRESH CHINA MATTINGS, 
in White, Check, and a vari: ty of Fancy Patterns. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK. 
Wholesale only at 525 and 527 Market 
St , San Francisco, Cal 


CARPETS. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


PREVIOUS TO 


REMOVAL 


to our n°owand spaci‘ us premises, corner of Thir- 
teenth Street and sixth Avenue. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


wll continue during the next 15 days the special sale 
o 
CAKPRTS, 








OIL-CLOTHS 
LACE CURTAINS, ETc. 
A large variety of styles una patterns that we do 
not intend auplicnt ng 
The ent'te stock wil be off redat prices which will 
insure theirimmediate sale. An unusual upportu- 
pity is now presented to purchasers. 


Sheppard Knapp, 


CORNER OF 13th ST. AND 6th AVENUE. 


—= NER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their superior style 
and workmanship. Their 


HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, has a world-wide reputation. Price $1.50, 


Thei ” Nursing ¢ Corset i8 the delight of 
eek every muther. e, $1.75, Their pew 


Flexible Hip Corset, 
(120 bones), is warranted not ,to teeetk 
down ove prthe hips. Price, $1.25. 

sale by leading mer coheete. Samples 
sent by Mn on receipe vi price. 


Warner Bros, 551 Brondway, N. Y. 


SIX WAMSUIPA SHIRRS 


(WITH LINEN BOSOMS) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


either Cheneins or Turn-down), 
THOROUGHLY MA BUT UNLAUNDRIED 


FOR. a6 50. 
Send Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS.. 


(CUSTOM SHIRT-MAKERS), 
869 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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LONDON STYLE 


Suitings, 
Trouserings, 
and Coatings, 


MELTONS, * Carr's”’ Manufacture, 


WORSTED COATINGS, “ Clay's’ Manufacture, 
HOMESPUNS, ETC., ETC. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, corner (9th St. 


MOURNING 


DEPARTMENT. 


NOW OPEN A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


NOVELTIES 


in SPRING and SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
SILK and SILK-and-WOOL GRENADINES, 
FACONNE and STRIPED 
SILK and VELVET GRENADINES, 
“COURTAULD'S” ENGLISU 
VEIL and TRIMMING CREPES, ETCc., Erc: 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


__ Broadway, corner {9ih St. 


Silk Department 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


have in stock a magnificent assortment of the 
LATEST STYLES 
FACONNE VELOURS, 
SICILLIEN ARMURES, 
BLACK AND COLORED CANTON CREPES, 
BROCADE, BLACK AND WHITE STRIPED, 
DAMASSE AND FACONNE SILKS, 
FANCY SI'RIPED AND CHECKED SUMMEW 
SILKS, 
COLORED TAFFETAS, 
FAILLES AND BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


Broadway, Cor. r. 19th Street. 


Financial, 
MORE SILVER BILLS. 


THE extreme silver men in Congress are 
by no means satisfied with what they have 
gained in the bill which has already be- 
come a law. Senator Cockrell, of Mis- 
souri, is an example of this fact. Last 
week he introduced a bill into the Senate, 
of which the following is the full text: 

‘* Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby.authorized and 
directed to receive deposits of silver bullion 
or bars with the Treasuier or any Assist- 
ant Treasurer of the United States, in sums 
of not less than twenty dollars, estimating 
4124 grains Troy weight of standard silver 
to the dollar, and to issue certificates 
therefor in denominations of not less than 
twenty dollars each, corresponding with 
the denominations of the United States 
notes. And such certificates shall be in the 
form of the certificates now authorized and 
issued for gold bullion; and shall be pay- 
able to the depositor or bearer; and shall be 
receivable at par in payment for duties on 
imports, taxes, and all public dues; and 
shall be payable by the Treasurer of the 
United S:ates, on demand, ia silver dollars 
or United States notes; and when so paid 
such bullion shall become the property of 
the United States,” 

Let this bill become a law, and in three 
months after its passage the Government 
would not be able to collect another dollar 
of customs dues in gold. Silver bullion in 
large quantities would be immediately 
deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States, and in exchange therefor silver cer- 
tificates would be issued, expressed in dol 
lars at the rate of 412} grains of silver to 
the dollar. These certificates for heiion 
deposited would he practiestfy equivalent 
to the same amouut of silver actually 
coined inte dollars, and for the payment of 
import duties would be just as good, 
Tkey would, of course, be sought by 
importers, and would by them be substi- 
tuted for gold in the payment of theiy 
duties. Being less valuable than gold, they 
would be a cheaper mode of payment. 
Thus the coin receipts of the Government 

would very speedily come down to the 
standard of the silver dollar, and that, too, 
long before any considerable number of 
such dollars could be coined. 
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The purpose of the bill is to precipitate 
the Government and the country at once 
down to the silver standard. The gold al- 
ready in the Treasury would in a few 
months be exhausted, and the Government 
would have no method of getting any more 
without going intothe open market and 
buying it. If it continued to pay the in- 
terest on the public debt in gold, it would 
have to buy gold for this purpose. The 
silver certificates, though not a legal 
tender, would become a currency to cir 
culate among the people, and increase just 
in proportion to the amount of silver bul- 
lion deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States. 

One wonders when or where these mone- 
tary extremists will call a halt to their fool- 
ish schemes. The least degree of discre- 
tion would dictate that they should pause 
with the bill that has just becomea law, 
and wait for the disclosures of time to show 
its practical effects. No man is now wise 
enough to see just how it will operate, 
whether in the line of advantage or disad- 
vantage; and until the thing is tried and 
the result ascertained by experience it is 
not best to try any more experiments with 
the currency. The business of the coun- 
try will not become prosperous and active 
until the people, especially capitalists, are 
reasonably satisfied that Congress has got 
through, for the present, at least, with the 
business of tinkering with the currency. 
Capitalists are instinctively shy; and well 
they may be, when financial legislation is 
engineered by madcaps, whom no experi- 
ence can instruct and no laws of modera- 
tion control. 


ae 
EXECUTE THE LAW. 


THERE is not a little speculation at 
Washington and in different parts of the 
country as to the course which Secretary 
Sherman will pursue in regard to the Silver 
Dollar Law. There is no doubt that he in- 
tends to proceed at once to the coinage of 
such a dollar, within the limits prescribed 
by the law. What will he do with the 
dollar, when coined? On this point the 
law gives him no specific and positive di- 
rection; and, hence, it has been suggested 
that he might so exercise his discretion, 
in withholding the silver dollars from cir- 
culation, as largely, for the present, at least, 
to defeat the purpose for which the bill 
was passed by Congress. We trust that 
the Secretary will not commit so great a 
mistake. 

The majority of the people, as shown by 
the vote in Congress, evidently think that 
the coinage and issue of silver dollars 
for circulation will bring a great relief 
to the business of the country and give 
them better times. This was one of the 
constantly-repeated arguments in favor of 
the bill, when it was under discussion. We 
do not believe that any such result will 
follow from the measure; yet the only way 
practically to determine the point is to ex- 
ecute the law according to the intent and 
expectation of those whose will was ex- 
pressed in its passage. If they are right 
in their theory on this point, then the law 
should most certainly be thus executed; 
and if they are wrong, then nothing but 
the actual experiment will disclose to them 
this fact, and the sooner, upon this suppo- 
sition, the disclosure is made the better. 
Being the majority and having expressed 
their will through the forms of law, they 
are entitled to the full benefit of the exper- 
iment; and that, too, whether they are 
right or wrong. 

Ve, hence, express the hope that the 
Secretary of the Treasury will not only 
proceed to coin silver dollars; but also pro- 
ceed to pay them out freely in the ordin- 
ary disbursements of the Government, 
whether for its current expenses or the in- 
terest on the public debt. He has nothing 
now to do with the injustice or the impoli- 
cy of the law. Congress has disposed of 
both of these questions, and said to him 
and said to the world that, in respect to all 
dues to the Government, and all debts owed 
by the Government, and all debts between 
other parties, the silver dollar of 412% 
grains is legally just as good as the gold 
dollar of 25.8 grains. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, as an executive officer, has noth- 
ing to do but adopt this doctrine and put it 
into practice. He should pay out gold, or 
silver, or both, without any discrimination 
for or against either. The consequences, 


_ the time of sickness and in that of old age. 


be they what they may, are not matters for 
which he is responsible. The country has 
said silver, not. to be coined and hoarded in 
the Treasury, but to be used; and it is the 


duty of the Secretary to obey the mandate. 
NN 


THE POSTAL SAVINGS BILL. 


Tue Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Banking and Currency have 
agreed to report favorably onthe Postal 
Savings Bill prepared by Mr. Phillips, of 
Kansas. ‘I'he Postmaster-General and the 
Sccretary of the Treasury, in their annual 
reports, recommended Congress to add the 
savings bank to the posta) system of the 
country, and this bill proposes to carry the 
recommendation into effect. The bill pro 

vides that every money-order post-office 
shall receive money on deposit, in sums of 
not less than twenty-five cents, and give to 
the depositor a passbook, like the one in 
use among savings banks; that the deposits 
shall bear no interest until they amount to 
ten dollars, when they may be converted 
into ‘‘ postal saviogs bonds,” in denomina- 
tions of from ten to one hundred dollars, 
bearing interest at the rate of 3.65 per cent. 
annum; that the holders of these bonds or 
of passbooks may at their pleasure draw 
their money, just as if the deposits had 
been in the ordinary savings bank; and that, 
if they choose to do so, they may at any 
time convert these bonds into regular four- 
per-cent. bonds of the Government, in 
which event the Post-office ceases to have 


any connection with their funds, 
Such are the general outlines of the bill, 


and-whether it is the best bill that can be 
drawn for this purpose we shall not attempt 
to decide. [¥ it needs amendment, then let 
it be amended, so as to make it as perfect 
as possible; but let us have the thing aimed 
at in some form, 

We have for several years advocated the 
postal savings bank. We believe in it, asa 
measure of actual profit to the Government 
and of great practical benefit to the people. 
It would but slightly increase the cost of 
the postal system, and this would be more 
than made up in virtually borrowing the 
deposits at a low rate of interest, and using 
them in paying the public debt, bearing a 
higher rate of interest. Millions of dollars 
would be thus lent to the Government, and 
thus used in reducing its interest liability. 

To the depositors the system would afford 
absolute security against loss; and this, un- 
fortunately, is more than can be said of 
trustee savings banks. The system, too, 
would be spread through al! parts of the 
country; and this would be a great con- 
venience to the working: classes, and dis- 
pose them to save a little from their earn- 
ings, by adopting frugal and temperate 
habits. Th usands and tens of thousands 
of them, that otherwise must in the end 
become objects of charity, would make a 
moderate provision for their own wants in 


The postal savings bank has been tried in 
England and Canada, with perfect success; 
and there is no reason why a similar result 
would not follow in this country. Let us 
try it. 


INVESTING IN BRITISH CONSOLS. 


Tue Boston Herald says: 


‘“We learn from an authentic source 
that within two days from the passage of 
the Silver Bill $15,000 was forwarded 
through a single channel by mechanics 
and laboring men of this city, to be invest- 
ed in British consols. ‘The money was ob 
tained by the sale of United States bonds 
and the withdrawal of deposits from banks 
and savings banks. One of the mechanics 
remarked to the agent through whom he 
changed his investment that whena gov- 
ernment bad shown such a disposition of 
injustice and dishonesty as had been shown 
by the passage of the Silver Bill there was 
no telling what next might happen, and he 
preferred to have his money where its value 
would not be liable to further reduction by 
act of Congress.” 


This is a very suggestive fact. Every 








capitalist seeks to put his money, if loaning 
it, where its value is least likely to be im- 
paired by legislation, and where payment, 
when made, will give him back the same 
money. It was on this principle that a 
banking house in this city recently advised 
its correspondents in Berlin to sell their 
United States six par cent. bonds of 1881, 
that will almost certainly be redeemed at 
maturity, and invest the proceeds in guar- 
anteed four-per-cent. German securities, 
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four per cent. interest. Capital instinct- 
ively runs away and keeps away froma 
country whose legislation is uncertain as to 
the standard of value, especially if there be _ 
@ prospect that this legislation will depre- 
ciate that standard. Let it be understood 
that General Butler’s monetary scheme is 
to be adopted, and large amounts of Ameri- 
can Capital would immediately seek invest- 


ment in British and French securities. 
oo I 


A FINANCIAL PHENOMENON. 


Tue legal-tender notes of the United 
States payable on the ist of next January 
in silver dollars of 41214 grains each, or in 
gold dollars of 25.8 grains each, if the Re- 
sumption Act is not repealed, circulate at a 
discount of about 114 per cent., as compared 
with gold dollars, and at a premium of 
about six per cent., as compared with the 
present value of silver dollars. They are 
worth to-day about six per cent. more than 
one of the dollars in which they are by law 
redeemable on the Ist of next January. 
They are six per cent. above par in silver, 
and about one and a half per cent. below 
par in gold. 

We submit that this is rather a singular 
financial phenomenon. It presents the 
spectacle of a debt obligation payable 
in either of two kinds of coin, at their 
nominal value; yet worth six per 
cent. more than one of these coins, 
when considered with reference to 
its payableness in the other. And, if the 
silver coin should remain at its present 
value on the 1st of next January, the same 
spectacle would then be presented. The 
difficulty would not be in the legal-tender 
note; but in the fact that the two coins in 


which it is by law payable are not equal in 
value. A law that creates two standards of 
value thus different from each other is it- 
self a phenomenon in coinage legislation. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS shows slight signs of im- 
provement, although the trade of the week 
is much below the usual average at this 
period of the season. Some branches re- 
port an increase over the previous week’s 
business, and this is considered encourag- 
ing. The effect of the final signing of the 
treaty of peace between Russia and Turkey 
is shown in the downward tendency of the 
produce markets and the slower rate of ex- 
portation of the principal food staples. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. — The 
Bureau of Statistics furnishes the follow 
ing comparative statement of the imports 
and exports of the United States for the 
month ended January 31st, 1878, and for 
the seven months ended the same, com- 
pared with like data for the corresponding 
periods of the year immediately preceding, 
with the specie values: 

CORRECTED TO MARCH 4TH, 1878. 
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THE MONEY MARKET remains easy 
and has been steady all the week. It is 
not unlikely that one of the effects of the 
Silver Bill will be to advance the rates of 
interest at some time in the near future. 
The issue of silver, it is thought, will force 
the retirement from circulation of legal- 
tenders, which will replace gold in the 
Treasury, while the silver will be mostly 
employed in the payment of duties. Home 
capital has largely invested in Government 
bonds returned from Europe, and, if the 
movement continues, a scarcity of loan- 
able fundsis not at all improbable. The 
common charge on call loans on Govern- 
ments during the week has been 4 per cent. 
With railway collateral the charge has 
been 4} to 5 per cent. The demand for 
discounts is very light. We quote prime 
endorsed paper, of short date, at 44 to 5 
per cent., four-montbs at 5 to 54 per cent., 
and good single name at 5 to 6 per cent. 


THE LONDON MARKET has been less 
active, on conclusion of the peace proposi- 
tion. British consols are firm, with no 
important variation. U. 8. bonds have 
been irregular—first advancing, and declin- 
ing sharply at the close. American railway 
shares were strong. Bar silver yielded to 
544 pence per ounce, English standard. 


EXCHANGE.—Foreign exchange was 
active during the early part of the week; 
but afterward became slow on the decrease 
in the demand for bills for bond importa- 
tions. The closing rates were 4,83°;@4.84 
for bankers’ long and 4.8534@4.86 for de- 
mand sterling. The following were Sat- 
urday’s rates of exchange on New York at 
the places named: Savannah, + premium; 
Charleston, plentiful, 3-16 premium, lf 
premium; St. Louis, 50 premium; New Or- 
leans, commercial !3, bank par; Boston, 12 
cents discount; pay Chicago, par. 


SILVER.—Secretary Sherman has an- 
nounced by special circular that he is ready 
to buy all the silver bullion that may be 
offered in quantities not less than 10,000 
ounces. The coinage of the new dollar 
has not yet been actively commenced, and 
no further change has taken place in values 
on account of the new law. 

The following is a description of the 
design for the new silver dollar of 412} 
grains, which has been accepted by Secre- 
tary Sherman. The obverse of the coin 
bears a full cut bead of Liberty, crowned 
with a Phrygian cap, decorated with wheat 
and cotton, the staples of the country; the 
legend, ‘‘E Pluribus Unum”; thirteen 
stars, and the date of coinage. On the re- 
verse, surrounded by a wreath of olive, is 
an eagle, with culspread wings, bearing in 
his talons a branch of olive anda bundle 
of arrows. The inscriptions on this side 
are ‘‘United States of America” and 
‘One Dollar,” also the motto ‘‘In God 
we Trust.” The value of the dollar on 
Saturday was $0.9126 gold. We quote 
silver bars $1.173¢@$1.19 per ounce; 
apes and quarters, 113 per cent. discount 
to 3¢ discount in currency; trade dollars, 
9614 to 9714. 


GOLD is selling only in a moderate way 
and the premium is fast disappearing. The 
demand to pay duties will grow less and 
less as silver gets into the market and 
eventually cease altogether. The closing 
price on Saturday was 101 and is the low 
est point touched since March, 1861. 


STOCK MARKET.—There has been an 
improved speculation and a generally firmer 
tone in the Stock Excbange almost the 
entire week. It was simply a revival of 
the inclination of the ‘‘ bulls” and ‘‘ bears” 
to back their opinions by transactions. 
The outside public, as usual, failed to re- 
spond,and the market closed dull and 
irregular on Saturday. 

The following will show the fluctuations 
in prices during the week: 


Open- High- Low- Clos- 





ing. est. est. ing. 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.... ........ 21% 21% 21% 2x 
Chicago and Northwestern. 35 39 35 38% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 624% 67% 62% 66% 
C.,R. 1, and Pacitic. ...... 99% 101 9914 100% 
Chicago, Bur., and — -100 101 100 100% 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen........ — - - 214 
Cu, Cry Coy OM Tee... -eeeeee ca 30% 284 
Clevelana and Pittsburgh. . 68% 6 66 69 
Chicago and Alton........... 67K 70 67% 69 
Chicago and Alton, pref..... — - - mM 
Consolidation Coal = ~ _ 5 
Canto: e 16 16 = 
47% 46% = 46% 
Delaware and Hudson ..... 6% «48% «6K OAT 


Express—Adams..... .,.....1004 100K 100% 100 
American. .... 48 By 48 48 
United States..... 50 50K =O 50 
Wells, Fargo&Co. 84% 84% 845 84X 
WG ncn ics, vevscovcicccotse coe DG 10% 944 9X 
FEAR ORRs ss iccicces gs) cnce: cones 145 145 45 144 
Han. and St. Joseph. édhiawwe 10% 10 10 
Han. and St. Joseph, préf... 224 22% 2% 22M 


Illinois Central... ..........066 74 TAX OTBKCTAG 
Lake Shore.........0+ secosees OLY 63% 6L4%. 82% 
MichiganCentral..... ....... oy SOG 6. 60% 
Morris and Essex...........66 69 69% 61% 6SY 
Mil.and St. Paul .. ..... -87% 39% 81K 38% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfd wetee TF 70% 8 8671% 
WF. COWWER 6. scccececses.e 104% «106% «104% 1K 
WT. COMA . . kvcccscs 16 16 14 ux 
N. Y.,N. H., and Hart....... - = 158% 
Ohio and Miss | ........06., 1% 4 7 ce 
POE MAGS occ cckacce 225% 225 20 20% 
EIR ccs cunicce cakcaaeaces 130 130 130 124 

Pitts. and Fort Wayne...... 88K = 8k 86880 

Rensselaer and Sar........ _— -- - 87 

WEIN . deceives, ence 18 18 Wy = «1% 
Quicksilver, pref...... ...... — - _ 29% 
St. Louis and I. M............. 5% 53 5% 5 

St. Louis, K.C., and N....,,. 4 4\% 4 4% 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N., pret. 19% 21 19% 20% 
St. Louis and 8, Franciseo. 3 34 3 = 

Wabash. ..........00. eee IR SKAGGS 

Union Pacific............ . 68 0 68 694 


Western Union Telearaph. 16% 1834 16% = T1844 


FREIGHT RATES.—The trunk lines 
have adopted a resolution that the rates on 
all eastward bound freights from the com- 
peting points in the West should be estab- 
lished on the basis of 30 cents per 100 
pounds from Chicago to New York. 
Heretofore freights from Chicago have 
been as high as 50 cents and as low as 15 
cents. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The con- 
densed balance-sheet of the Pennsylvania 
Company for 1877 amounts to $146,500,000. 
The fixed charges for interest on $77,700,000 
of this sum is in round numbers $4,000,000. 
On the capital, $68,800,000, 6 per cent. was 
made, and is the least profitable income for 
capital in the history of tie road. This, 
after deducting all losses on leased lines, 
the heaviest of which was on the United 
Roads and Canal of New Jersey, nearly 
$1,500,000. 

The Union Pacific Road for the year 1877 
earned $12,473,000, at an expense of $5,- 
273,000. Out of the net income of $7,- 





200,000 the company paid $3,285 000 in- 
terest on the mortgages and $2,940,000 
dividends on the capital, leaving a little 
less than $1,000,000 for contingencies. The 
road makes the following showing for the 
month of January: 


1878. 1877. 
Gres CPAME....205 ccccccccccccescces $837,000 $815,000 
RG ous: Keecncctsiesscee.cecee 336,000 322,000 
NOG tdacusiueten $501,000 $493,000 


The net — of reccipts over disburse- 
ments of the C., C., U., and I. Railway for 
the year 1877 was $61,900. 

The earnings of the Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railroad Company for the month of 
February amounted to $668,000, an in- 
crease of $204,118 over those for the same 
month last year. 

The earnings of the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph Railway Company for the month 
of January, this year, amounted to $132,- 
148, an increase of $9,352 over those for 
the same month last year. 

The following statement is from 7he 
Oommercial and Financial Chronicle : 

GROSS EARNINGS IN FEBRUARY. 


1878. 1877. Ime. Dee. 
At., Top. and 8. Fe. $185,500 $136,350 $49,150 —_ 
Bur..C. Rap.andN. 147,196 68,094 79,102 — 


Central Pacific. 974,000 945,171 28,829 —_— 
Chicago and Alton. 298,966 325,047 —— $26,081 
Chic.,M. and St. P. 668,000 403,882 264,118 — 





Cl., Mt. V. and Del. 
and beanches*.... 20,562 18,709 1,853 —_ 
Denverand RioG.* 40,166 90,480 = 10,086 — 
Grand Trunk of 


Canadat .... .... 749,020 705,110 45,910 —— 
Great Western of 
Canadas. ........ 370,49 317,964 52,531 —_ 


11l.Cen.(mainline). 364,413 = 358,866 5 DAT = 
Ill. Central (branch 


MRSS) 00 cccccccccces 124,371 100,257 = 24,114 _ 
Ind., B. and West.* 73,946 70,873 3,078 —— 
Int. and Gt. North* 82,603 15,229 — 22,626 
Kansas Pacific.. .... 179,453 181 O94 -— 1,641 . 
Missouri Pacific.... 279 866 265,339 14,627 -_— 
Mo.,Kan.and Tex.* = 120,244 167,173 —— 87,919 
Paducah and Eliza- 

bethtown*. .... 19,894 19,687 207 -- 
Paducah and Mem* 13,187 12,185 1,002 —_ 
St. L., A. and T.H 

(branches),... 35,008 36,789 —-— 1,781 
St.L., 1. M.and So. 341,900 = 352.407 —— 10,507 
St.L.,K.C.andN. 234,661 231,677 2,984 —_ 
St.L.andSan Fran. 82,145 106,049 — 23,90 
Tol., P. and War... 91,878 80,579 = 14,299 -—- 
Wabash..... o coos 311,309 = 332,510 —— 21,201 

BOC cccccces $5,821 $21,093 $5,369,421 $597,332 $145,660 
Net imcrease. «oo... ccccceccce. seen ove 451,672 


e Three weeks only of February in each year. 
+ ¥or the four weeks ended February 23d. 
+ For the four weeks ended February 22d. 
RAILROAD DIVIDENDS. -The regular 
quarterly dividend on New York Central is 





announced, payable April 15th. A divi- 


dend of 84 per cent., payable March 25th, 
has been declared on St. Paul, preferred. 


RAILROAD BONDS have been in well- 
distributed demand and prices are general- 
ly firm. The St. Pauls were in request at 
full prices: I and M. division at 9734@98, 
C. and M. division at 1054¢@106, and sink- 
ing fund at 95. Northwest gold bonds 
were kept at 96; firsts selling at 108, consols 
at 10734, and sinking fund at 109. The 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and Northern 
firsts are up to 68; and firsts of New York 
Central and Hudson advanced to 1181¢ 
Jersey Central consols were steady at 64}; 
Morris and Essex 7s of 1871 at 95; Dela- 
ware and Hudson coupon 7s of 1894 at 96, 
registered at 954, 7s of 1884 at 944; Al- 
bany and Susquehanna seconds at 968@ 
96}; Hannibal and St. Joseph convertible 8 
per cents, at 838: Lake Shore seconds con- 
vertible coupons 96§, Ohio and Mississippi 
consols at 95%, and seconds at 50; South 
Pacific firsts at 744. The Pacifics were 
strong and largely* traded in: Centrals at 
1064; San Joaquin Branch at 87§; Union 
firsts, 1064; sinking fund at 927; and firsts 
of Missouri Pacific at par. 


STATE BONDS are steady, The House 
of Delegates of the State of Virginia have 
adopted a resolution instructing the 
Finance Committee to report a bill for the 
exchange of the bonds of the state to hold- 
ers of the coupon and registered bonds, the 
bonds to be given in exchange to be either 
registered or coupon, but the coupons not 
to be receivable in payment of any dues to 
the state, to be non-taxable and to have 50 
years to run, bearing a rate of interest 
not greater than 3 65-100 per cent.; said ex- 
change not to be made until three-fourths 
of the tax-receivable coupon bondholders 
shall have agreed so todo and have placed 
their bonds at the disposal and under the 
control, forthe purposes aforesaid, of such 
agents of the state as may be indicated in 
the bill. 





GOVERNMENT BONDS have wit- 
nessed a very heavy business. Prices 
advanced at the beginning of the week, but 
afterward declined on free realizing sales. 
The offerings from foreign holders were 
much less until late in the week, when 
there was a renewed pressure, and the mar- 
ket closed weak at the following quotations: 

Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked. 
. Cur’y 63...118% 119 (U.S. 10-408 r.....104% 104% 
6s "81 r....1063, 1063¢|U. 8. 10-1044 104% 
6s HL ep. 1084 106% 'U- 8. ba JL Fo... 189% 1083 


; U, 8. 54 '8lep....103% 10854 
. 68 6S ep..108% 103%]. 8. 4448 "91 r...102% 10254 
+8 (67 F-10634 100% v. ci 1 ep. 102 102% 

00 I 


8 1907 cp “100% 101 


peeperese 
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eeu [10844 10841 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $346,055,850 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation and $13,593,000 to secure public de- 
posits. United States bonds deposited for 
circulation during the week, $728,000 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn for the week, $1,191,700. 
National bank circulation outstanding— 
currency notes, $320,453,635; gold notes, 
$1,432,120. 

Receipts of national bank-notes for the 
week, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year: 


877. 1878. 
ee WOCR, ... cccsceccsceee $1,058,000 $381,000 
Ee 1,258,000 1,173,000 
Philadelphia........ ... . 106,000 94,000 
Miscellaneous...........06. 1,367,000 764,000 


POUL. 6... seeeees +e 0083, 789,000 $2.615,000 

THE FOUR-PER-CENT. LOAN.—The 
Secretary of the Treasury by special circu- 
lar renews his proposals to sell to the 
public the 4-per-cent. bonds of the United 
States, either for gold or for greenbacks, at 
the market difference. The allowance of } 
of one per cen’. will be continued to all sub 
scribers of not less than $1,000 in amount; 
and thirty days’ time is given to pay in the 
subscriptions, which, if preferred to be paid 
in greenbacks, can be settled and the dif- 
ference audited through the National Bank 
of Commerce in this city. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BONDS. — The 
United S‘ates Senate has passed a bill fora 
populur loan of $100,000,000 in small 
bonds, after amending it in important par- 
ticulars. The rate of interest was changed 
from 3.65 to 4 per cent., and it was pro- 
vided that legal-tender notes should be re- 
ceived in payment forthe bonds at their 
par value. 





THE BANK STATEMENT shows an 


increase of nearly $4,000,000 in specie, 
while the legal tenders have decreased near- 
ly $2,500,000. The movement for the 
week results in an increase of $1,002,875 in 
the surplus reserve. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 


March 9th. Comparisons. 
TOGMBs cc ccesccces o¢ $246,320,800 Dee ..... $135,400 
Specte...... hetuadweases 37,116,900 Ine...,..... 3,790,500 
Legal tenders ........ 30,655,900 Dee. ..... 2,482,000 
Total reserve.......... 67,772,800 Ine... ..... 1,308,500 
Deposits. .......... eoce 215,155,900 Inc......... 1,222,500 
Reserve required..... 53,788,975 Ine......... 306,625 
iene catdcccacts 12,983,825 Ine..... 1,002,875 
CROEEiis cc iccescces 19,885,100 Ine.. .... 46,600 


CITY BANK STOCKS were quiet. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 








Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked. 
America....... — 140 |Manuf’s’& Mer. 80 100 
Am’can Exch. 100 101 |Markev... .... WS 103K 
Brew’s’ & Gro’. 45 62 |Mec hanic Dances 13045 — 
Broadway. . — 200 |Mech’s Bkg As. — 60 
Bute'rs & Dr’s. — 100 ‘Mercantile... — 100 
_— Nat’n’). — 9% |Merchants’..... — Wk 
Co eer 200 — |Mer. Exchange. — 80 
Commerce...... 115 «117 |Metropolitan... 124 — 
Continentul.. . 7 % |North Amer.... 9 — 
First National. 26536 — !Pavcitic.......... 13 —SO- 
Fourth Nat’al.. 98 — |Purs............ 9 % 
Fulton. ~-1t = =— |Phenix..... .... — 
Fifth Avenue 220% — |Kepublic aT 
German Amer. (5 68 [Shoe & Leather 1N0 _ 
Greenwich . 100 - |St. Nicholas.... 70 80 
Grocers’ . ......70 76 |State of N.Y..n 124 107 
Hanover ceuad Ww) 101 Fengemman’e. 8. 18 
Imp’s’ & Trad’s’ 1% — )|Union..... ..... "142 150 
eee 1 } 


THE BREWERS’ AND GROCERS’ 
BANK.—The report of Bank Examiner 
Orvis shows an impairment of the capital 
of this institution of $32,382.79, and the 
bank superintendent has made a requisi- 
tion upon the directors to make good the 
deficiency or reduce their capital immedi- 
ately. The directors have, therefore, de- 
cided to give notice to the stockholders, and 
ascertain which course they will take. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK.—Mr. 
Best, the official examiner of the Union 
Dime Savings Bank, of this city, in his re- 
port to the department at Albany, makes 
serious charges against the ex-trustees, Mr. 
Joseph U. Orvis and Mr. John Mack, who 
entered into a conspiracy, Mr. Best asserts, 
to damage the credit of that institution. 





We can hardly believe this. At any rate, 
Mr. Orvis and Mr. Mack should now rise 
and explain. The bank referred to, we are 
happy to say, is now in safe and able 
hands, with brilliant prospects. for the 
future. Mr. Britton, its president, is one 
of the most intelligent, capable, and reli 

able business men in the city. We pre- 
dict that he will prove to be a model ex- 
ecutive officer and rapidly carry this sav- 
ings bank to the very from rank among 
similar corporations in New York. 





————E——EEE 


v. S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupon or registered, in all 
denominations for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if more favorable to the purchaser. 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, a | other issues of Government bonds, tor 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
for the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on commission, 

Gold, gold coupons, and “called” five-twenty 
bonds bought at best rates. 

We have published a pamphiet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 


ment bonds, coples of which can be had upon appli- 
cation. 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





qme SINNATI6 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 

JERSEY CITY7 PER CENT. BONDS, 

SAN FRANCISCO7 PER CENT. BONDS, 

AND OTHER CHOICE7, 8, AND 10 PER CENT. 
CITY ANDCOUNTY BONDs, 

For Sale by 

ALBERT H. NICOLAY & CO., 

No. 43 Pine Street, New York. 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 
AND TRIED. 
Bonds, Stocks, evines BANKS EVEN prove brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 
TINGENCY, address, for circular. “ACTUARY of 
Kansas, Missouri, and Ventral Llinois Loan Agency, 
Jacksonville, IMinois. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway. Corne: Cedar Street. 


Capita) paid in 500,000 00 
Reserves for all abilities, including > 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


{March 14, 1878. 





Insurance. 


The Insurance Editor wii awe to the subseribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confilentiuly, by matl, any inquirtes 
as to the standing of compintes. Great care must be 
taken fo yive a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to aze of insurer at tissue of policy, (2)num- 
ber of premiums paid. (3) amount of policy. (4) 
amount of premium. ant (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF LIFE AND 
FIRE INSURANCE. 

THE man who pays the premium for a 
fire insurance policy on his house or on bis 
property of any kind, asa rule, pays about 
twice the actual cost of the insurance. It 
must be understood that the business of 
fire insurance is 1n the bands of the very 
best financial men in the country, and that 
it is as well managed as any business can 
be. Still it costs an average of more than 
a quarter of the receip's of a fire insurance 
company to pay the expenses of managing 
the business. When the amount psid to 
managers and owners of stock as protits is 
added to this, the result is the necessity of 
a@ payment, as we have said, of about 
twice the premium actually necessary to 
carry the risk. But fire insurance is just 
as necessary as though it were possible to 
furnish it at more nearly its real cost. No 
man who has a single piece of property, or 
a dozen or twenty pieces, can afford to let 
it go uninsured; and almost no man does 
let it go uninsured. He willingly protects 
himself by the payments of the sum neces- 
sary to carry his risk. This is so univers- 
ally true that there are nearly one thou- 
sand fire insurance companies in the coun- 
try to-day engaged in furnishing the in- 
surance called for by the wants of the peo- 
ple. Fire insurance is an absolute neces- 
sity, and is so recognized by the best busi- 
ness men and by the poorest. It is an 
axiom of any business that the proper- 
ty must be insured, and the man who 
neglects to do it is foolish in the extreme. 

In life insurance the case is entirely dif- 
ferent as to the appropriation of the sums 
paid to it. The expense of management, 
instead of being a third or a quarter of the 
premium, in the best companies is under 
ten per cent.; and, as the best companies are 
purely mutual, there are no outgoes what- 
ever except those which are included in 
the ordinary expenses, and ali of the rest of 
the sums paid go to the benefit of the 
policyholder, The difference between fire 
insurance, which is patronized by nearly 
everybody, and life insurance, which should 
be, is simply astonishing, and the life in 
surance companies have the best of it very 
largely. Take the best companies doing a 
fire insurance business, and at least forty- 
five per cent. of the payments to the com- 
panies do not go back to the iasurers and 
never will. Takethe best life companies, 
and over ninety per cent. do or will go 
back to the insurers. 

We will illustrate with two examples. 
Take one of the very best fire insurance 
companies in the country and one of the 
largest—the Continental, of New York. 
Its premium income for the year 1876 was 
$1 402,810. Duriog the same year it paid 
in actual losses the sum of .$664,892. That 
is, of tbe whole amount of the premium 
iocome 53 per cent. was paid in losses and 
47 per cent used for other purposes. This 
was not in the least exceptional. Any 
other year or any other company will show 
about the same result. Most companies 
will show a far worse one. It is merely an 
example of the results of the payments to 
one of the very dest fire insurance com- 
panies. 

But take an example of a life company. 
We select the Mu'ual Benefit of Newark, 
N. J., asan example of one of the very 
best companies. To make this matter 
plain, a little explanation is necessary. A 
fire insurance company receives premiums 
for one year and pays its losses during the 
year, and at the end of the year the con- 
tract is up. With the life insurance com- 
pany it is entirely different. The life in- 
surance company receives a premium of 
which a certain portion must be kept each 
year to secure the payment of future 
losses. It forms as mach a part of the 

money applied to the benefit of the insurer 
as the money actually paid during a single 
year. For this reason, it is necessary to 
take a series of years for the illustration in 








the case of a life company. The total 
amount received from premiums and inter- 
est by the company for the thirty-three 
years of its existence is $93,653,903. Of 
this amount there has been paid in losses 
$23 422,595; in purchase of policies before 
they became claims, $6 226 757; and in 
dividends returned to policyholders, $22,- 
850,784. To this must be added the present 
accumulations of the company, which 
belong exclusively to the insurers in the 
company and which are reserved for the 
payment of future losses, amounting to 
$33,181,828. Tbis gives the sum of $85,- 
181 963 which bas been actually paid aod 
appropriated to the use of insurers; and 
this is ninety one per cent. for the use of 
policyholders, and only nine per cent. for 
expenses and taxes. 

If we examine the record of the best fire 
insurance companies, year after year, we 
find tne results about us we have found 
them in the one example given, or worse. 
But little less than balf of the premium is 
paid in losses. If we exumine the best life 


over ninety per cent. is appropriated to the 
use of the insurer. The facts in regard to 
this are absolute and positive. Insurances 
upon lives are granted ut a payment of 
money, of which very nearly all goes to 
those who pay it or their beirs; and insur- 
ances upon property are granted where but 
little more than half is devoted to the ben- 
efit «f those who pavit. And this is tak- 
ing both kinds of insurance at its best. The 
comp»ris»n we have made we believe to 
be a fair one. 

The people of this country must learn, 
sooner or Jater, that the life mmsurance duty 
is us great and greaterthan the duty of 
protecting property. It amounts almost to 
selfishness against unselfishness. It is self 
against family. The reasons for the insur- 
ance of » life are far greater in number 
thin the reasons for the insurance of prop- 
erty. The yalue of the life is far greater 
to those it protects than the value of the 
prop rty to those ¢ protects, -We know 
that both are necessary, snd we know that 
both are well managed in our best compa- 
nies. But when we consider fairly, ax we 
have, the results of the payments, we are 
compelled to say that the man who pays a 
premium to « good tife insurance company 
ought to get more satistaction to himself 
from it than if he paid it to the fire in- 





companies, we find a alter year, 


surance company, 








and Brooklyn during the year 1877: 


FIRE INSURANCE SURPLUS. 


THE following tables, gathered from the ‘ennesl reports to the Insurance Department at Al- 
bany, will show the gato or loss of the net surplus of the fire insurance companies in New York 


COMPANIES THAT HAVE GAINED SURPLUS. 


























































































ones | Net . ae Net ae Increase 
Mame of Company. | ; \Jan. lst, 78. Jane Ist, ‘TT.| Surplus. 
So ccccecvdwaswisnddsonwen euch dpeenmaeunne eee.| $200,000} $109,572) $109,186 $386 
Re ee ee rer er rT 1,000,000 966,501 824,015 142,486 
German AmericaD..............0 pehinnwanee seeeeee| 1,000,000; 686,951 651.838 85,113 
RMI ciduicnainsswdinesnassnssasheusanenoesann ...-| 500000) 558398) 509.394 44,004 
eae (ieee vagewnass Macwiee 8,000,000, 1,016,703), 1,002,784 18,919 
Manufacturers’ and Builders’...........+0e- senane -| 200,000} 192.824) 185,468 356 
PND) 66s cane pe cbaanwenenes.oessseenbvasuwesseesemee® 200,000 424,883 410,077 14 806 
Williamsburg City........c.csseeeeceeenenenee eeeeees 250 000] 408,414) 406,824, 1.590 
at 1 
8 companies ........ $6,350 000'$4 859,246) $4,099 586| $259,660 
COMPANIES THAT HAVE LOST SURPLUS. 
enon . = — Sur- | Decrease 
Name of Company. mean Jan. Ist; 78. tee ut’ 7. Surplus, 
PRS i sis cwndiccte wan snanandes isshvedseereeeeepes $200,000} $22,814) $56,107) 33,7: 
BEN isiccwavannwatanionasnre isahons sdecouseusaeee 200 000 20.956 40,351 19,445 
re rene anmnuadesenaneser 400.000} 211,702 i 48,627 
American Exchange.......... smuamianewcs scacawasebos 200,000 72,177 77,196 5,019 
PN isk ccesawsawed menus secbswesaasnswananeabsenr 201,000} —7,906 5,2 13,152 
REY 5.5, :4556:5Sabassuwe «sdeeansabeasosmeseenenee 200,000} 300,842) 806,910 6,068 
ND ii sseswiwnneneawas® KuaeesuasGenwaxeCeaeseeee 153,000} 205,119) 229,251 24,132 
PISMO Ts iucwsiawissiuake accassaseuasoren sniewsanicaies i 470,870} — 489,009 18,139 
A i scnisadpnenhabitbeneannnnidsaeeteh hiceenas youd 210,000; 179,468) 192,160) 12, 
Clinton....... a 250,000} 188.165) 172.819 84.154 
ee eet | 800,000} —16,108 12,207 28,310 
III OD 0 6:060s60000008500 200 000 2,008 13,376 11,368 
Commercial 200,000! 164,808 70,185 5,882 
"eee 300,000) 504,565) 510,822 5,759 
Empire City 200 000 96,711 114.008 17,297 
I i annciawess. anckecabooseuues come Guncene 200 000} + —19,482 6,404 25 886 
Exchange...... SNicdcéhanakcsadwias epenssenoemessenne 200,010) 112,777) 138,459 20 682 
BENE  ccaassosouasansane gia awueuk anes eaeren 200,000 58.588]. 109,232 644 
Firemev’s.......... cenakindadosammarewnscck OREN 204 000 97.658} 108,464 10,776 
A re 150,0'0| + —13,006 16,653 65: 
WirmenOn's TEASE. .00.0es cneecccceees ieRSeleeaknsanen 150,000 80,733} 105,001 4.218 
SEM... <cnnugseedaewiaaehaussessen bane cdeheeste .000 4.978 5,257 279 
MN scsisntnxnmaencdohusxensaseormiesoesaubneese .| 200,060) —19,827 4,857 24,184 
ERS sieeanwewcawenes ...| 500,000) 653,039} 694,800 41,761 
DRS Coco enna kcsesrencanandensanetekewerexuakes 200,000) 116,154) 185,042 18, 
EEE écosionsweneonos 200,000} 808,554) 317,689 9, 
NUNN os DacasneuKsbasusiencbndanonioieetaskiuawene 200,000 25,019 57 663 32,644 
Hamilton 15,000 129,143 142,297 13,149 
Hoffman 200 000 96 + 105,686 9 430 
REET ocnckauwee baicwinsduvncaniocumssislsioaeatnesett 150,000} 20,451 40,298} 19.817 
ox cccccianksdusswesskenennes iets 500,000) 132,801) 190,628 58,322 
Importers’ and Traders’ 200 000} 104,876) = 110,091 5 215 
Irving 200 010 89,470 61,105 21,635 
J-fferson , 200 000) Wht) 817,57 20,844 
Kings Couoty........... diehaaKecaserskskawmeaneenne 150 000} 195 000 886 9,836 
REE EEE EES 280,000 50,640 66,593 15.958 
Lafayette..... ae ree Sicseameascnee sisiensomalon 150,000} 151,093) =: 161,508 10,410 
SIS ics as drnncnnccaknwagcenkobeneusmtabataaeione 200.000} 126.919) = 132.773 5 854 
SIT. oc cicneanwcenwemsaledowerenausesenercaasonseen 150,00u 57,980 73,175 15,240 
MND 35 iaSacuntensts sissacusenSemuaweawasvons 200 000} 134946) = 157,018 22 072 
NN so cwccpnmmbecnnaees@ennceeeseeaeenee 300 000 80,494) 110,328 20,834 
MR IID bins. ca donswcacdccsnswasoudianadeoaasicer 250 0U0} 205 0u4) 807,142 99,138 
INN tea cis aie wenn Mam mOReaeSaaweee 150 00U 179,028 184,244 5,216 
Mechanics’ aud Traders’...............0cee0es sunemee 200,000} 469631) 315,907 46 276 
Mercantile............. bien sieiw ee ccecccccccsccccccccs 200,000} 40,942 65 716 15,774 
NON ckceaesGaenskicccomsadunse0 AE 200,000} 179.392) 188,854 9 46: 
re ieSRaeMES seaenee 200 000 114,916 125 411 10.495 
NN om cen otc anutasnsinis ss sdubeeouexbesenaeee 200 000) 211,866) 229,640 17,775 
PN oS scckusnasenan esas POO TT 200,000 103,519) 132,342 828 
N--w York and Boston........ EE RE. 200 000} + —26,0:3 12 26,025 
New York Bowery.......... Sabuseneaeehercsaxcseuer 300,000; 395,188) 425,47 80,289 
New York Equitabie.. Sisbksdweuaecenumexuanere 210,000} 323,99. 841,235, 17,239 
BOW MEE MI snacks oewks wwnnicassesweawcanade | 200.000} 179 CO6F =— 200,619 21.643 
New York Produce Exchange.. see 200 000 38.256 13 291 10,635 
AE MA RD cbicnsdinvnedi nwenns ss¥ueesdeseseseosses 200,000) —8.314 22.63: 30,944 
Niagara...... 500 000 50, 506 937 56 607 
North River. 350 000} =—-124, i41 132.714 8 573 
a en GSN SARESEARESERONSRERDERER ENR EOROR seasaneew 200,000) 102.561 139 036 86.524 
1 oer 150 000 108.888 122 53 13 695 
Peter Cooper 150,000} 206,026} 219 330 13 304 
PN acdsee cxasn ishenebes cameuaie ueeeanes ...+- | 1,000,000} 789,612) 886,346 96.734 
| ee sere paenean Peseta saksenwes F 200,000 58 542 87,987 29,455 
RT EN IER G EW CRETE 800,000 15.651 81.950 66,299 
ae enews SieaS SAREE 200,000} —18,150 3,270 21,420 
Ridgewood............... prmabsoncass KabewiocmeReemee 200.600 60,791 80,981 20,210 
MIE © coasts cuiawiuiasnuncademnees cocsneenees .--| 200.000 ,785) 219,434) 15,649 
EEO IRE Tes eee-| 200,000) 116,943 50,550 83,607 
re ne ee Ovccccccecece 200,000 160,044 168,250 8,206 
PEC onakasasdancacbibe seeceneuwkxsnes ienahascis ond 200,000 129,282 157,998 28,716 
Ea ee paekeans scguahiesesbe . 200,000 52.184 77457 25,273 
ONE Kisccsinoccaussuubsohuncackwaccecaeneste 200.000) 15,454 ,558 44,104 
noe a Re ee eee --| 200,600) 146 366} =: 156,263 9 897 
Tradesmen’s........... bpalecenks Sisadlvan. 150,000} 169,084) 192,769 23,685 
United States.......... . coe ncacadenn ee 250 000} 229,143) 251,538 22,395 
74 companies. ........{17,107,020|10,791,757|12,518,897| 1,722,140 








for the Continental. 


It will be seen that the Continental Fire Insurance Company has gained in its surplus over 
$142,000, or more than one-half of the total gain of all the other companies put together. Good 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


of THE 


CONNECTICUT 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


NET ASSETS, January Ist, 1877,..,,..... $44,020,146 47 
RECEIVED IN 1877: 


9,192,281 34 
$53,212,427 8) 


DISBURSED IN 1877. 


TO POLIOYHOLDERS: 


For claims by 

death and ma- 

tured endow- 

ments,,..... .. .$3,306,724 00 
Surplus returned 

to policyhold- 

GOB. ... aces . 2,511,776 24 
Lapsed and sur- 

rendered poli- 


AB ccccrcceccs os 1,305,783 43 
— $7,124,283 67 
EXPENSES: 
Commissions to 
PROT. « . kccscess $413,720 16 


Salaries of offi- 
cers, clerks,and 
all others em- 
ployed on sala- 


SY... cadanenesees 83,728 94 
Medical examin- 
ers’ fees......... 18,492 00 


Printing, station- 
ery, advertis- 
ing, postage,ex- 


change, ete .. . 140,754 98 
—— 656,696 08 
DRG oes. cesevessesccss 350,304 49 
—_—_——- 8 _ 8.140, 344 24 
BALANCE NET ASSETS, DEC. 318T, 1877. 845, 072,088 87 57 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS: 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien......, $28,335,744 97 





Loans upon Stocksand Bonds............+ 130,730 28 
Premium Notes on Policiesin Force ... 5,605,486 14 
Cost = a Estate owned by the Com- 
rr 4,067,908 90 
Cost of | Unitea Btates Registered ‘Bonds 2,448,359 12 
Cost of State Bonds. ih 725,400 00 
Cost of City Bonds.. 1,988,720 OU 
Cost of other Bonds........ - ee 435,000 00 
Costof Bank Stock...............+seeeee oes 76,205 00 
Cost of Railroad Stock,...... eeedetaes eos 26,000 00 
Cashin Bank at Interest....  .....0...5 1,181,720 €0 
Cash in Company’s Offloce......... ...... P 8,956 02 
Balance due from Agents, secured.. 39,430 33 
Bitte BOSSI TANS.0. 0c ccsccccccccccsccccesccs 4,572 21 
$45,072,083 57 
ADD: 
Interest accrued and due.. $2,240,661 13 
Rents accrued .............. 10,C0) 0) 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost............ 182,698 38 
Net premiums in course of 
collection....NONE........ 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums.. __ 34,560 02 2, wi 019 88 5s 


GRO8S ASSETS, December 31st, 1877. $47,540, 00 (003 10 10 


LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to retin- 
sure all outstanding pol- 
icies, net, assuming 4 per 
cent. interest............ . «$42,361,971 00 
All other Liabilities......... 1,474,429 95 
——— 43,836,400 9 


SURPLUS, December Bist, 1877...........- "$3,703,602 15 





Increase of Assets during 1877 ., ........ $1,326,996 77 
Ratio of expense of management to re- 

ceipts in 1877........ 100: Covccccveccooocccs 7.14 per cent. 
Policies in Force, Dec. 31st, 1877, 66,252; 


insuring.......... debbinieieensdeies sescsess $178,280,625 


JAMES GOODWIN, President. 
JACOB L. GREENE, Secretary. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Ass’t Sec’y. 

D. H. WELLS, 2d Ass’t Sec’y. 


MILLER & COODWIN, 
; General Agents, 194 Broadway, 





New York City, 


* 
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INSYRANCE NOTES. 


At the beginning of the present session 
of the New Jersey Legislature certain 
charges were preferred against Secretary 
of State Kelsey, who, ex-officio, is super- 
intendentof insurance. A joint committee 
was appointed to investigate the charges. 
There has not been one particle of doubt 
from the first as to what the result of the 
investigations would be. Noone who has 
been at all conversant with the circum- 
stances, and who is honest, has had one 
particle of doubt as to the integrity of Mr. 
Kelsey and as to his efficiency. The 
charges against him, and the poor, miser- 
able, puerile attempt to prove them, were 
simply the result of spite, and this we have 
all the time believed. Six members of the 
committee have made a report completely 
exonerating Mr. Kelsey from any wrong 
acts. They: not only do this, but they com- 
pliment him for the efficiency of his work. 
The animus of the charges is perfectly well 
understood. It is a part of the picture- 
man Baldwin’s business in regaining lost 
character. No one can doubt his con- 
nection with the peurile attempt to malign 
Secretary Kelsey. lt is a perfectly plain 
matter. We quote the following from the 
report of the committee : 

‘All the witnesses, 80 named, were sub- 
penaed by the committee, excepting cer 
tain non-residents of the state, whose at- 
tendance it was not practicable to secure; 
and, pursuant to the direction in the reso- 
lution to ‘fully investigate the said 
charges,’ the greatest possible scope was 
given to the inquiry, the fullest liberty 
given for the presentation of any matters 
bearing, even remotely, upon the ques'ions 
under consideration. And in pursuit of the 
truth a mass of testimony was taken of 
which a large portion proved to be irrele- 
vant and valueless. ‘ 





* * 

‘‘They find, from testimony produced 
before them, and notably from the testi- 
mony of the persons chiefly engaged in cir- 
culating these charges, that the greater por- 
tion of the matter contained therein was 
prepared and furnished to the press by or 
at the instauce of a person formerly con- 
nected with a life insurance company in 
this state, who was indicted for fraudulent 
practices in connection therewith, and who 
was at the time these charges were made 
and circulated, and still is, a fugitive from 
justice; and that this person paid large 
sums of money to secure the publication 
and circulation of these charges of ‘ offi- 
cial corruption.’ And the committee 
further report that they have been unable 
to trace these charges to any reputable 
source; that noevideuce whatever has been 
presented in support of them; but, on the 
contrary, the testimony given before the 
committee, in the course of a long and pa- 
tient investigation, to which the widest 
range was given, not only disproves the 
charges and shows them to have been ma- 
licious in their nature, but thoroughly vin- 
dicates the purity and official integrity of 
the commissioner of insurance, and shows 
that he has discharged the onerous and dif- 
ficult duties imposed upon him by law with 
ao earnest desire for the public good, as 
well as with rare intelligence and discre- 
tion, and has by his official acts proved 
himself a faithful, upright, and eflicient 
public officer.” 


—There is a bill now under consideration 
by the senate of Maryland the nominal 
purpose of which is to prevent life insur- 
ance companies doing business in Mary- 
land from contesting claims for death 
losses after two annual premiums have been 
paid on the policy; but the real effect of 
which would be to open the door to and 
legalize frauds of the very worst character, 
working great injury to the companies and, 
a8 @ necessary Consequence, to all honest 
‘insurers, As it is claimed by the advocates 
of this bill that companies are inclined to 
Contest payment of death claims, the fol- 
lowing statement of the business as trans- 
acted with the citizens of Maryland has 
been prepared, and includes nearly all the 
Companies now represented in the state. It 
is published by authority of the commit- 
tee of life insurance agents and the figures 
Cannot be disproven. It is believed that no 
business can show so large a percentage of 
all claims against it which have been paid 
Without any dispute or contest whatever. 
The public always hear and know of a life 
insurance case which is contested; but thou 
sands of claims are paid without coming to 
its knowledge. The state derives a large 
revenue from license and tax on the life 
insurance companies doing business there; 
and it is not doubted, if this bill becomes a 
law, that every company will discontinue 
their Maryland agencies, collect their pre- 
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miums on outstanding policies from their 
respective home offices, and discontinue 
doing new business until the law is Te- 
pealed. 

Amount of death claims on citizens of Mary- 


land reported to the companies....... . $6,957,872 
Amount paid without dispute or contest..... 





Amount paid after litigation.. 32,436 
Amount successfully resisted.......... coos 27, 664 
Amount outstanding, due and unsettled.,,,, 22,000 


This report includes the business of eight- 
een prominent companies—all that have 
been heard from up to this date.— Mail. 


—It seems that there is to be a new ven 
ture in life insurance. At least, a bill was 
introduced in Congress on the 5th of 
March for the formation of a company, to 
be called the ‘‘ National Security Life In- 
surance Company.” It has the appear- 
aace of being a large affair. The capital 
stock is to be limited to the small sum of 
two million dollars. There are twenty- 
seven Corporators named and “ others” are 
spoken of. It is well to remark that the 
names are pretty high-sounding, and that 
the name of ‘‘ Jay Cooke” does not appear 
among them. There is a good sprinkling 
of insurance men or, bett»r, of ex-insur- 
ance men. There are so far no indications 
of what kind of a life insurance company 
is to be formed. ‘National Security” 
seems to us asrather a bad combination 
for a name. Certainly two ‘‘ Nationals” 
lave failed and one ‘‘Security.” There 
have been two* companies chartered by 
Congress; and we don’t know of a very 
great amount of good that can be said of 
either, and we do know of a very great 
amount of bad that can be said of one. Of 
course, it is a little out of order to suggest 
officers for this coming company. But how 
would it work to select from the list of 
names of corporators which has been so far 
furnished ‘‘ Poker Schenck” for president. 
He is certainly well up in games of chance. 
Then we might have Messrs. Barnes, 
Clark, and Welch, ex-state superintend- 
ents, for actuaries. The other officers— 
well, there would be probably very little 
necessity for any more for a long time. 


—The London Review does not believe 
in life insurance which is furnished by 
companies which are managed at too high 
a race of expense. In an editorial recently 
it thus speaks of the British Equitable Com- 
pany: 

‘In one of our former articles we laid 
it down as an axiom ‘that if a life insur- 
ance company continuously expends more 
than 80 per cent. of its annual premium 
income it must either show it realizes ‘an 
exceptional rate of interest on its funds or 
ultimately be unable to meet its engage- 
ments. On the other hand, we are not in- 
disposed to admit that an exceptional ex- 
penditure at a high rate is sometimes 
justifiable and to be explained. This 
explanation will, doubtless, be forthcoming 
at the next annual meeting.’ We may at 
once state that we doubt any exceptional 
rate of interest being realized in the assets 
of the British Equitable; and we may 
therefore, leave this assumption out of the 
question. A company that can afford to 
leave nearly a fifth of iis premium income 
in the hands of its agents is not likely to 
realize much more than the average in the 
way of interest. We, therefore, wish to 
know when the present high rate of expend- 
iture is likely to stop. 

“The ratio of commission and expenses 

alone to premium income is no less than 
27.41 per cent.” 
It is not very long ago that we took occa- 
sion to criticise a certain company for its 
high expense of management, and to say 
that the country did not want any more 
companies whose expense of management 
was as high as thirty per cent. of its in- 
come. It is very good doctrine, whether 
here or in Europe. 


—A large number of the life companies 
have agreed to furnish each other weekly 
with a list of the names of those who have 
been declined an insurance. This is cer- 
tainly a very wise precaution. It will, 
beyond any question, prevent the issuing a 
great many policies on unsound lives. The 
following are the companies which have 
entered the arrangement: New York Life 
Insurance Company; the National Life of 
U. 8. A.; National Life, Montpelier, Vt.; 
Northwestern, Milwaukee, Wis.; Penn 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia; Phoenix, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Union Central, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Provident, of New York; tna, 
Wartford; Berkshire, Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Brooklyn Life, of New York; Conn. Mu- 
tual Life, of Hartford; Germanis, New 





York; Continental, Hartford; Globe, New 
York; Home, New York; Hartford L. & 
A., Hartford; Knickerbocker, New York; 
Manhattan, New York; Massachusetts 
Mutual, Springfield, Mass.; and the John 
Hancock Life, of Boston. 


INSURANCE 


PRINCFIELD 


F. AND M. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. ...... MASSACHUSETTS. 
ash Capital all paid in.......... $750,000 ~ 
aexee or all —eastee, te n= 
cluding Reinsuranc 389 
Net Surplus 639 j 
Total Aanete, Jan. ist, 1878. ccasnos 71 
DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
SANDFORD J. HALL, Secretar 
ANDREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 
Waateen DEPARTMENT........ CHICAGO, ILL. 
. J. HARDING, General Agent. 


Twenty-Sixth Annual Report 


OF THE 


Massachusetts Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOR THE 


Year Ending December 31st, 1877. 


RECEIPTS IN 1877. 














PH@MMUME ....ccccccoces cccccccccccccoces cece $964,497 17 
Interest and Rents...........6. ceeeceereeee $21,518 84 
OGM. ce ccccccceccc-ccceccesscoccetececese $1,286,016 01 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims....  ....-..-.006+ $348,118 29 
Matured Kndowments........ 101,695 00 
Surplus returned to Policy- 
holders in Dividends........ 220,889 93 
Sprenenee and Cancelled 
POlClOS.......cccccccccccccece 238,78 783 46 
Total Payments to Polteyholders... $909,486 68 
Commissions and Salaries. . og. 917 2 
Other Expenses...... .......-. 0,593, a 188,510 72 
Taxes, SSoeneee, and Law.. ~~ 923, 7716 a6 
INBUTADCE........ceee eee cere 408 17— 30,180 08 
Total Disbursements Panccetdenesaccenses sore BL 128'177 43 
ASSETS, 
First Mortzage Loans on Real Estate.... $3,509,(99 35 
Loans Secured by Naterals......... «+ 216,823 a 
Loans on Company’s Policies in Force.. 87,690 00 
United States Bonds............. .ceesceee 326,401 - 
City and Railroad Bonds and Stocks . 259,068 50 
National Bank Stocks...........-..068 eee 768 088 00 
Heal Watate. ....2,0.---ccccccccccctcccccccces 511,258 00 
Premium Notes on Policies 
fie Ne cade. «. « satcneadeanns $818,867 17 
Less Notes given on ac- 
count of Reinsurance.. _ 2 917 58— $10,959 59 
Billa Receivable .......00.-.csscoce soe oe 5,081 08 
Office Furniture. ae 5,357 96 
Cash on hand, in’ Banks, and in transit 
(SINCE TECEIVEM).... ...sececeeeeeeeee oe 143,161 86 
Interest. ACCTUCH ...........ceees ceeee cee 213,985 53 
Premiums in Course of Collection (less 
cost of Collection)....  — ......eecseeees 53,214 78 
Deferred Quarterly and Semi-annua 
Premiums (less cost of collection).. 83,741 31 
Balances Due from Agents........ ..... 17,398 04 
96,257,767 21 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by Massachusetts 
Paden npc... ensues $5,673,512 00 
Death —— rot adjusted 
ANd NOt Aue.......6.ee. cee ee 12! 00 
Endowment. Ciaims not due.. — 00 
Unpaid Dividends............. 20,417 29 
Premiums paid in Advanoce.. 2 28 79 
——— $5,830,781 " 
OIE oii ea de ccdesee eas $426, 


26,986 1 
$852,458 00 


Surptes by New York Standard, about 
Number of Policies in Force December _ 


OS, CELL PE EDS 13,983 
Amount Insured thereby.................. $31,872,147 00 
OFFICERS. 

E. W. BOND, President. 

HENRY FULLER, JR., Vice-President. 
AVERY J. SMITH. Secretary. 

OSQAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 

DAVID P. SMITH, M.D., Medical Examiner 


H, \ 
P. KEMP, M.D., Ass’t Med. Examiner. 
INOORPORATED IN 1851. 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 931 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INcOnPOR Ase? N 1847. ASSETS, $6,280,728 46. 
AMUBL Cc, Pe A President. 
Entire surplus eau to the aiembers every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting fortheir vala 
Endowment policies at — 
Agents wanted. Apply to 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


AMERICA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW LORE 


CHAS. 








Cash Capital........ ...ceeee cs eeeeee $400,000 00 
Net Surplus ........00+.sececees covsee 519,712 20 
ASSETS (available for Fire Losses). 919,712 20 
Rteseseaes Reserve and other lia- 

WRN 606 hdc derccacnedviceaecus. 60 81,514 70 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878........ $1,001,226 90 
No. 120 BROADWAY. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, President. 

THOS. L. THORNELL. Sec’y. 
DAVID ADERK, Ass’t Sec’y. 


18265. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital...... eciann aie $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia-« 

MER A ciccdcaccchecees 779,325 44 
Surplus ............ess00+ veee 545,155 72 
Wu. G. 


bee! > ye aJou™,D 


VEREOX, Pres. 
Beo. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BOSTON. 


Statement for the Year Ending 
Dec. 3ist, 1877. 
Totakincome..... .....sceeececes 


Total disbursements for death ‘claims, 
endowments, distributions of surplus, 


+ $2,862,282 02 


Cian ae< 2,437,100 26 
Total cash assets, | as per r Insurance Com- 

missioner’s report..... .... .. 14,466,920 53 
Totalsurplus, do. do. do. do. 1,621,078 68 


New Policies Issued, 1,871. 
Terminated, 1,665 
The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a de- 
tatled statement, together with the results of the 
investigation of the Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts, can be obtained at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
Post-office Square. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


W.G. MCKOWN, Aas’t Sec’y. 
W.C. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849, 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMORT 8T., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS $8,129,925.68. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 

DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 

DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’yand Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER, Aass’t Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 

ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 

POLICIES ISSUED. 

All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitledto the 
**Non-Forfeiture Law oft Maine.”’ 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 

AND TOWNS. 











THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 


ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1878. 


$33, 181,828.49. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres, 
EDWARD A. 8TRONG, Sec’y. 


BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer, 
B.J. MILLER, 9 


CONTIN! ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co, 
OF HARTFORD: 

Conn. 


ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,603.16. 


Jas. 8. Parsons 
President. 
A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t. 
R. E. Beecher 
Secretary. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Cash Fand, Nov. Ist. 1877 . -- 9365.80 00 
Surplus over Ke-insurance, over. 

50 per cent. dividend paid on all expiring 5 5-vear so 
tates. 30 per cent. un 3 years, and 4& per cent. on all 
others. 

This Co bas been in operation over % years, 
has paid ‘over rer St 300,000 in losses (8456,848.25 of which 
was at the “ Boston Fire” of Nov., 1872),and over 
$500,000 in Syidenge to policyholders. 

None but ee 8" a Ww. MUNRO risks taken 


7 SN K, Pres. and Treas. 
CHAS. A. HOWL 
LOCAL NOENTS IN kVERY TOWN. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 362, and 264 Broadway, Cor 
arren ren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1860. 
CASH ASSETS SesSov ive 34. 
features of ti of 
LUT! SECU ITY BCONOMIGAL: van AGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO THE I 
40 Forms of LAfe and Bndowment Polictes issued. 


JAMES BUELL, President, 
on SEPA. oy BO. B. BURFORD Actuary 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - od bg 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, - - - 


Net Surpius, - - ° 


TOTAL ASSETS, January, (878, - - - 


$3,000,000 00 
1,836,432 31 
256,391 42 
1,016,703 02 


$6,109,526 75 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Caeh tm Bamks...cscce 20. ---cccceces -cocces 


Bood« and mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate (worth $4,298,200) 


United States Stocks (market value) 
Bank Stocks 


Loans on Stocks, payable on Gomand (market value of Securities, $427,008 00).. 


interest due on ist January, 1878 


Corces  ceereerececccccoccccs 
ee eeeeeeres eeee ceeee 


State and ‘ity Bonds ©  ... Sipe 400068s, ahenbons 








Sm te 





Sew ak 
ao 


Balaoce — hands of Agents ....... OO CCCCPOLLCS 200cc00ee senseseccs SOSesee® 2 cece 4 

TD, b00bcesensds. URE Rene SAOOOPARRAAEDSD  BbE66D oo edeobonbercesoeriam sourewneee 50 

Promtems ‘Guo and uncoliected on Policies issued at this Office....222220 7°22 ET 7a 
ee eee Ce 86.105 109.5: 526 75 


J. H. WASHBURN, & Secretary. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK. 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


Isaac F. Luoyn, Secretary. 
W. H. O. Barrierr, Actuary 


SUN 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 1 NASSAU ST., cer. WALL 8T., N. Y. 
Cash b Covital paid in and wholly invested 
ue 


Bonds at par value ............ $500,000 00 
Uv. & Bonds at market value 
$557,147 87 


and cash on hand. ° 
Premium Notes, Cash Pre- 
GRIMES, G46... 000 ccccccccccces 82,444 72 


Total Aesets, Feb. ist, 1878 . . $639,592 59 











This Com ay commenced business in 1841,is the 
oldest Marine Insurance Company in tne State, and 
has since its organization paid losses amounting to 


THIRTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 


besides returning to dealers and stockholders, in 
cash, over 
FIVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
Issues policies of insurance against MARINE, 
vine. ana INLAND RISKS, at current rates of pre- 
m 
Losses on Marine risksto portsin Europe made 


payable at che Banking House of Messrs. Kleinwort, 
Cohen & Co., London, when desired. 


JOHN P. PAULISON, President. 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Vice-President. 
JOHN P, NICHOLS, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, over......... ocecceccceceeeeee 10,000,000, 
Surplus, nearty........ pencesocccece 2,000,000. 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Pians and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y, WEMPLE, Vice-President 





J. L. HALSEY, 


6. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
B. Y. WEMPLE and H.B. STOKES, Ass’t Bec’s. 





CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


OFFICE OF THE 


_ ATLANTIC ~ 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 


OS Seniesa $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Pole ies not marked off ist 

of January, 1877.......--..c.eceeecececes 2,040,362 61 

Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 “4 








No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor — Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risk 

Premiums marked off from 1st January, 


1877, to 3lst December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. $947,923 86 


The pGompany has the following ae 


uUnived States and State of New Yor 
Stock. City, Bank, and Steer tock 16,565,958 OU 
Joans secur: d by Stocks nnd Otherwise. 1,163,200 00 
4) Estate and pistes due the Com- 


pany. estimated At... ..cceccccccee 617,436 O1 
Premium Notes and “pills Receivable.... 1,764,303 68 
EL 5000 >e0esenarvnws. sucenseabecs 255,364 02 





Total Amoant of Assets.,........ $14,366,351 06 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 

ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 

heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption wiil be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe year end- 
ing 8lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

J. f. JONES. TRANCE SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, oe EX. V. BLAKE, 
W. H rs —e DOLPH LEMOTNE, 
LEWIS CURTIS. ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H_ RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES Li. W GBPORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE ROBDRT L. STOART. 
G . BURNFIAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
TNL LD | meee Ff D CHAUNCEY 

wit 


A : Hi Z 
ILLIAM E. DODGE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS JOHN ELLIOTT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
C.A HAND. LLL AM H. FOGG, 
JOHN D HEWLETT, TER V. KING, 
LLLAM H. WEBB: THOR. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT. HORACE K. THURBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company on agety ap ee business pope the New York 





100 & 1023 nro a” $ Ser. Court and 
Montague Ste. and. 06 roadway, B’k’n 


Cash on band and in Ha * sigs, 411 64 
Loans on 8 and other 

Stocks (value ~ 7 456 25), 

payable on demand......... am _402,460 00 





585,871 64 
Loans on Bond and Morey e 
-. Real Estate, worth 
NP i Rscanconveanerhccavsspunseses 633,000 00 
U snited States and other Stocks and Bonds 
coat by the Company as follows ( Market 
New Ln oe eapeent and sera 
Sto - $232,310 00 
State ‘pon ee - 20,070 00 
1,000 Saares, N. Y.and Harlem 
MEE sens.) enssanetcoun ey 500 00 
United ttaies Stocks.... ....... 747,812 50 * 
—— 1,072,692 
Real Estate owned by the Company-— viz., 
office paliemes in New York, Brooklyn, 
and Brvoklyn, B. D., and ‘$37,300 ac- 
quired by foreclosure ............60.065 699,800 00 
Premiums due— —— and baiances in 
SO MANES OF AMORA. ccccccccs .c covcsece i = 22 
Interest unpaid sey this TPs cnc: auacnes 1 95 
Rents due and accrued ..............+. i i2: “500 00 
ncisinsieninsébeigawt me y 173,933 31 


Total. 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 
outstanding risks..., 983,069 21 
= elated toeges, ut: 


— a — 
weeece . 194,363 07 
r; , for ccatingencisn eee 30,000 00 
ARTE cv cctscas sacmesianeibeed 1,000,000 00 


NET SURPLUS. 
“ane Surplus 
Special Res’rve Fund 450000 wo 
Undivided Surplus... 86.501 03 966,501 
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PR®CK, Sec. B.C. TOW TicerBrint 
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[March 14, 1878. 
THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK — 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 34% Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January 1st, 1877. . . - $32,730,898 20 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

Premiums received and deferred........... 0 occ cece $0,202,374 70 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877.............. 432.605 40 $5,799,699 30 

Interest received and accrued............ Cocccocccee 2,168.015 85 

Ae Sy Se ae 300,558 68 1,867,45717 $7 667,158 47 








$10,398,054 67 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions. . + $1,648,128 39 


eee eeemeeeer +e eee 

Endowments matured and discounted..............cceceeteceees ° 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances............. (beanies saee peaenee 194 318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies.......... 2,421,847 36 
Commiesions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 03 


Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks....... $211,112 72 
Reduction on other stocks............... awe Siehbnesias 12,030 00 
Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 

FOR] CBCALE.... cocccccccccsocccccccccoeseccececccsce 200,000 OO 


ASSETS. 


501,025. 90 


473,142 72 $5,945,149 38 





$34,452,905 29 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received............. $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York aun and other stocks (mar- 

ket value $13,379,930 43)...........- © ccc @eeerscccece eeeeee 12,875,584 69 
Wii PHAGE 25s sess os sic os asses ae dase SaaS n ere aaeaeneeese 350,268 07 


Bonds and mortgages, first Hen on real ante (buildings thereon 
insured for $13,580,000, and the pelicies assigned to the 


company as additional collateral security)....... pisiperaieciee 16,379,202 23 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve beld by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,445,195) .......... cece eee eee 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. let, 1878......cccccccccsccccccccccccsccce 396,289 26 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 








ee SOE soo a san wha sacewicen scene su deancesnccsues 167,183 57 
Agents’ balances............... POT OE TIS CC eneetiossaee 56,945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1878..... paw awielsiedie 815,805 35 
—— $34,452,905 29 
(* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities over COSL...........2.220 eee 504,345 64 
CARH BEG IS JO0. 1b; TOTS so cciciscccccwictivessesscccscsceseecees $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878.................4. 348,069 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc..............eeee se eee pabaaiaiics 112,897 84 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; pariicipativg in- 
surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; von-paitici- 
pating at 5 per cent., Cariisle, net premium................. 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policics of that 
DDD cicidsins suawileswncwssinssiebonesuyess Sie eo siete Meaenseatncere 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance................0..seeeeeee 17,430 91 82,203,106 44 
ONSEN BETTE RE IO ON oa os so5 oasis wsin sinew nwa sinuibaaieceasasenauav seems $2,664,144 49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, ut 43¢ per cent., over..... : 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion- 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to ae policies propor- 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 





Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876................- Seabee ee 44,661 
Number of polic es in force January 1st, 1877......... visbow eames eee oo 45,421 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1878........... cee eee ee eee eeee 45,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876 ................ Sheenuneeseniees Sasbeeessebees $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877...... siecle muieieiiololeer wleineas eee naieslociae ee nee tiete 127,748,473 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878........ aisfeteleliainiare enlolereniein 6am NOU CIOLN DOS OnOOCGE 127,901,887 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Javuary 1st, 1877, $2,626,816, 
Divisible surpius at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144, 
TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM dH. BEERs, 
JOHN MAIRS, » H B, CLAFLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSOOOD, ° 


- WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. e D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 


eae WRIGHT, M.D., Residence 109 E. 26th Street, . 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., Residence 15 E. 3ist Street, } Medical Examiners, 


JOHN M. FURMAN, 
EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE. 
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Moung and Old, 
MOTTO MINE. 


BY LAURA . SANFORD. 





A MOTTO once made for myself, 
Dear friend,-[ share gladly with you. 
You’ll find that its quaint paradox 
Is stirring, and nerving, and true. 
’T will help you in many a work, move you to 
many a plan: 
“Jf you never do what you can’t, you’ll never 
do what you can !” 


Now marshal your ‘‘ cant’s’’ at a word, 
Array them before your clear mind ; 
See Laziness, Selfishness, Pride 
Your ‘‘ cant’s” from their foreheads un- 
bind, 
Dropped down at your feet in contempt— 
sweep them away with a ban: 
‘Tf you never do what you can’t, you’ll never 
. do what you can.’’ 


‘‘T can’t,’ says the spirit of ease ; 
“T can’t,’”’ says the slothful and base ; 
“T can’t,” says the willfully blind, 
Who sees not the goal of the race; 
‘‘Lcan’t,”-cries an ignoble host. Arise, brave 
soul of a man: 
“Tf you never do what you can’t, you’ll never 
do what you cau.”’ 


Gird on your firm armor of might, 
Have faith in the strong God within, 
Who makes the Impossible—fact ; 
Who wills that Simplicity—win. 
The Kiogdom is ‘‘ taken by force,’’ warmest 
hearts press to the van : 
“Tf you never do what you can’t, you’ll never 
do what you can.”’ 


There’s a motive beyond all hurt ; 
There’s an impulse beyond all fall ; 
There’s a purpose divine aod great, 
Eubracing our comrades all. 
For Progress, for Love, and for Faith, for 
Peace and Good-Will to man : 
“If you never do what you can’t, you’!l never 
do what you ¢an.”’ 





THE GOLDEN RULE. 


BY KATHARINE B. FOOT. 








Bessy was sitting by the window, sewing 
very busily; and her mother was reading 
near the fire. Presently Bessy said: 

‘*Look, Mother. Isn’tit pretty?” And 
she held up alittle bag, embroidered with 
worsteds. 

‘« Yes,” said her mother, ‘‘ very pretty. 
Who is it for?” 

“For Julie. But I’m afraid she won’t 
care much for it, ’cause she has such lots of 
things. I wish I could have it for myself.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

““Why, Mother! Of course, I must give 
some Christmas presents, or the girls would 
think I was as mean! And I couldn’t bear 
to have them think so.” 

“Tt seems to me that that is a pretty 
poor way to give presents—because people 
will think you’re mean if you don’t. I 
don’t think I should care to receive 4 
present that was given with such a spirit.” 

“Then I guess you wouldn’t get any- 
thing, if you went to our school.” 

“I should certainly hope not,” said her 
mother. 

Bessy was quiet for a little while, and 
then said: 

“IT don’t like Miss Thayer much. She's 
always talking about such things.” 

“What things?” And Mrs. Lane looked 
up, and then laid down her book and took 
up her sewing, as if ready to listen. 

“Oh! such queer things, so dreadfully 
Pious—about loving your neighbor like 
yourself and it’s being more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

“Well?” said Mrs, Lane, as Bessy 

paused, 

“Yes. You see, of course, that can’t be 
Just exactly true, if we tell the honest 
truth about what wesay. Because, how can 
We love our neighbors as ourselves, when 
Wwe don’t like someof them at all; and how 
Can it be more pleasant to give away things 
than to have them?” 

Mrs, Lane smiled. ‘‘ Well, Bessy, I 
don't think you understand that to love 
your neighbor as yourself means just the 
Golden Rule, and nothing else—to do to 
other people exactly as you would like to 
have them do to you, if you were precisely 
in their place. And to give presents as you 
are giving tuat to Julie can never teach 
you the real blessedness of giving. Now, 
Miss Thayer does both those things, and I 
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know of no one who is better fitted to be 
‘ pious,’ as you say, than your teacher.” 
“Why?” and Bessy looked very much 
amazed. 
‘* Because she not only talks it, but does it. 
Did you know, Bessy, that Miss Thayer 
teaches school to support her mother and 


‘herself; and that, as tired as she is every 


night, for two years past she has given 
a lesson every evening for an hour and a 
half to two little children who are deaf and 
dumb? She knows how to teach them, 
and no one else does. So she has done it, 
and they are too poor to pay her one cent. 
But through her kindness other people 
have been interested, and they are soon to 
be sent away to the school, where they will 
be taught to speak. Now, that is what I 
eall loving your neighbor like yourself.” 

“Well,” said Bessy, drawing a long 
breath, ‘‘I never thought of it so before; 
but—” here she suddenly stopped, and put 
down her work on the table, and started to 
run out of the room. But her Mother 
stopped her. ‘‘ Where are you going?” 

“Oh! out. That hateful, deaf old Miss 
Abbot is coming in; and I can’t bear her. 
She’s always saying, no matter what I’m 
doing: ‘Dear me! Little girls didn’t do so 
when I was young.’ Oh! I can’t bear her!” 
And Bessy darted out of one door as Miss 
Abbot came in at the other. She made 
quite a long call, avd when she was gone 
Bessy came back to her work. 

‘Miss Abbot admired your work very 
much, and said it seemed to be a useful 
kind of present. And, Bessy, think how 
strange it is. She said she had never hada 
Christmas present in her life.” 

‘* Never had a Christmas present in her 


life?” Bessy looked as if she didn’t be- 
lieve it. 
“Yes, poor old woman. She really 


looked sad when she said it.” 
‘*Dear me!” said Bessy, in a tone of 
great thoughtfulness. 


Presently she said: ‘‘Oh! Mother, do’ 


see here. Just look at Annie Jackson. 
How she does look.” 

Mrs. Lane got up and went to the win- 
dow, and looked out over Bessy’s head. 

“‘ Just see that horrid plaid dress!” said 
Bessy. 

It was a queer and forlorn little figure; 
and yet she was a pretty little girl, and was 
dressed comfortably enough to keep her 
warm. on that bitterly cold day. But 
her clothes were made in an outlandish 
fashion and Joseph’s celebrated coat could 
have scarcely been more brilliant than 
was her dress and’cloak. The dress was 
made of a plaid of very large squares and 
of the most brilliant colors. She wore a 
cloak of a green cloth and queer old-time 
pattern, and on her feet were blue yarn 
stockings. 

‘‘Tsn’t she a sight?” said Bessy. 

They looked at her until she was out of 
sight. ; 

‘* Yes, indeed, poor child,” said her 
mother, with asigh. ‘‘I pity her from the 
bottom of my heart.” 

‘*What for?” and Bessy stared. ‘‘ She 
doesn’t care. She’s as proud and stuck-up 
as she can be. I should die if I had to 
wear such clothes. But she: don’t say a 
word about ’em, and she don’t seem to 
care either; for when the girls were plagu- 
ing her yesterday about her dress she said: 
“Tt was well enough. She was warm, and 
that was what clothes were for.’ And then 
she walked off as airy as you please.” 

**Poor child! Poor child!” said Mrs, 
Lane. ‘‘Is she so brave as that? I pity 
her more than ever now; for I believe I 
couldn’t be so brave and wear such dread- 
ful clothes.” 

‘“Why, Mother!” said Bessy, in great 
surprise. ‘I thought you didn’t approve 
of girls’ wearing fine clothes. I’m sure 
I’ve been forever trying to make you let 
me have a silk dress for dancing-school.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Mrs. Lane. ‘‘ But fine 
clothes and entirely appropriate clothes are 
two very different things. Now, my little 
girl, I’ll tell you something. Yesterday I 
went over to Miss Jackson’s on an errand. 
Miss Jackson was out; but, as the girl said 
she would be in before long and I was anx- 
ious to see her, I went into the parlor and 
waited. At first I didn’t see any one; but 
presently I heard a smothered crying, and 
when I looked to see what it was, there 
was poor Annie curled up ina little heap 





on the back parlor sofa, crying as if her 
heart would-break. 

I spoke to her, and presently she told me 
what she was crying for. And I thought 
then that she was very brave fora little 
girl of fourteen, for she told me all about 
her troubles—how she hated to have to 
wear such clothes; how it made her feel; 
and she said: 

‘Oh! Mrs. Lane, I wouldn’t care how 
plain my clothes were, if they could only 
be made like the other girls and if I didn’t 
have to wear this horrid plaid. It makes 
me ache all over, and the girls treat me so, 
But I try not to feel so, for 1 know Aunt 
Susan can’t afford to give me new clothes 
and she does the best she can; but how I 
do wish I could have different things.” 

‘* Well, I never thought she cared at all,” 
said Bessie; and Mrs. Lane noticed that 
her face had grown very red. ‘‘ Why 
don’t they dress her better, if she cares?” 

‘*Partly because they’re very poor and 
partly because they don’t know how. 
They’ve done a great deal to give her a 
home and to send her to school and to 
dancing-school, for they mean to do all 
they can for her.” 

“‘Can’t you give her a dress, Mother?” 

‘* Yes, I suppose I could; but I have very 
little money to spare this year. And then, 
you know, I’ve promised you a checked 
silk, and that will cost as much as two 
woolen dresses.” 

Then Mrs. Lane went away, and Bessy 
sat alone thinking: ‘“‘I’m glad Mother 
didn’t ask me if I’d ever plagued her. I 
never’ll do it again, anyhow. I wonder 
now if—” But one of the girls came up 
the steps just then, and Bessy ran off. 

Two days passed by, and Bessy was going 
through the hall one morning as an old 
woman was talking with her mother, and 
she heard her say: ‘‘ Could you spare me a 
little slip of this ivy, Mrs. Lane? It would 
grow, I guess, and look so green and rice 
this winter. I always was real fond of 
flowers and they'always grew for me.” 

‘‘Have you any now?” said Bessy, as 
as her mother went away for a minute. 

‘Bless you, no, child. Flowers cost too 
much for me to buy ’em.” 

‘‘Run, Bessy; you'll be late,” called her 
mother. 

So off she went. That day she walked 
home with Annie Jackson; and she was 


“surprised to find that Annie cared for just 


the same things as she did, and knew ever 
so much about pretty ways to make things. 
But she said, sadly: ‘‘I never have any- 
thing to make things with now. When 
Mamma was alive I used to, though.” And 
her eyes really filled with tears. But she 
brushed them away quickly, and Bessy 
hastened to talk of something else. 

‘“‘Are you going to Mary Williams’s 
Christmas tree?” she asked. 

‘*No, I think not,” said Annie. ‘ You 
see I haven’t anything decent to wear, and 
I'd rather stay away forty times over than 
to go and look so. 

“*Oh! I wouldn’t mind that,” said Bessy. 

“Yes, you would, too.” And Annie’s 
face flushed quite angrily. ‘‘ You wouldn’t 
be seen looking as I do. What pretty 
clothes you do wear!” she added. 

‘“‘What, this old thing?” And Bessie 
looked kown at her pretty brown dress. 
“Why, I’ve had this ever so long.” 

‘* Gracious!” said Annie, half laughing, 
half crying. ‘‘I guess Noah’s wife had 
my dress in the Ark.” Then they were at 
Annie’s gate, and they said ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

That night Bessy sat on the rug in front 
of the fire, evidently thinking about some- 
thing very hard, indeed. And when bed- 
time came she begged her mother to go 
up-stairs with her, and they had a very 
long talk. When Mrs. Lane had opened 
Bessy’s door again, and stood a minute in 
the hall, they who were down-stairs heard 
her say: ‘‘ Take a week to consider it, my 
little girl. Then, if you are of the same 
mind that you are now,I am willing.” 
And then she went down into the library. 

‘‘What are all these secrets, Mother?” 
said Mr. Lane. 

‘*Oh! Christmas doings,” said Mrs. Lane, 
gayly, and sat down to her work. And 
Bessy’s elder sister, Mary, and her brother 
couldn’t make her tell another word. But 
then they hadn’t supposed she would tell, 
for that house was always fult of secrets 
about that time of the year. 
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A week went by, and Bessy went every 


| day to see Annie Jackson; and every day 


she loved her better, and every day she 
blushed with shame when she remembered 
that she had laughed at her funny clothes. 
For Bessie saw that Annie truly tried to do 
just as well as she could; and she was so pa- 
tient about things that Bessie knew she 
couldn’t have borne atall. Little things, all 
of them; but such trying little things, that 
tried her temper a hundred times a day. 
And then Annie said, one day: ‘‘ I wouldn't 
care one bit about Aunt Susan’s making me 
leave everything just so, if she’d ever 
praise me when I do try to please her, or if 
she’d love me a little more outsid+, you know, 
Bessie. I know she does love mé, because 
she is kind to keep me here. But oh! Bessie, 
Ido want my mother so!” And then Annie 
cried, and Bessie cried too; and then they 
both felt better, and they told each other 
all the things they could remember about the 
4ime when they were very little things, and 
talked about Christmas times. They were 
sitting in Bessy’s pretty room, and she said, 
suddenly: “Oh! Annie, what do you ex- 
pect to have Christmas?” And, as she 
spoke, she turned her back to Annie and 
looked out of the window. 

Annie was smoothing the kitten, who 
was curled up in her lap. ‘‘Oh! I don’t 
know,” she said. ‘‘ Not much of anything, 
I guess. Some candy, perhaps.” 

Bessie was certainly thinking of some- 
thing very funny, for her face was all 
smiles. But she didn’t turn round until 
it was quite sober again; and then 
said: ‘‘ You're going to have one Christ- 
mas present, anyhow. You're going to 
have me to stay with you Christmas night, 
if you don’t want to go to Mary Williams’s 
tree.” 

Annie looked astonished. ‘‘No,” she 
said, decidedly. ‘‘I certainly shan’t want 
to go to the tree; but you’re not going to 
stay home with me. I won’t let you.” 

“T shall, if you don’t go,” said Bessy. 

But this story is growing too long; so I 
must make a long jump over to a few days 
before Christmas. For about three weeks 
Annie and Bessy had been together all the 
time out of school that they had to spare 
from their lessons; but a few days before 
Christmas a change came. Bessy was 
shut up all the time; and she wouldn't let 
Annie in and she wouldn’t tell her what 
she was doing. She hardly walked home 
from school with her even, and all that 
Annie could find out was: ‘I’m making 
something for one of the girls; and I can’t 
tell you, ’cause you'd tell.” It was of no 
use for Annie to declare that she wouldn’t; 
for Bessy would just say ‘‘ Good-bye” very 
curtly at her own gate and run into the 
house. This made Annie feel more sad 
and forlorn than she had before Bessy’s 
sudden friendship for her, for it had been 
easier for her to have no friends among 
the girls than to lose the only one she had. 
At last Christmas Eve came; and poor, 
lonely little Annie sat on a low chair by 
the fire and felt very sadly. She thought 
of thetime when her father and mother 
had been alive, and of how different every- 
thing had been. Then she thought, too: At 
this time to-morrow all. the girls will be at 
Mary Williams’s tree, and I shall be all 
alone. But then I’d rather stay at home 
than wear that horrid dress of mine. It’s 
every bit as bad as the one I wear to 
school. As she had nothing pleasant to 
think of for the next day, she was glad to 
go to bed early and shut up her eyes and 
forget her troubles; and she slept soundly 
all night. In the morning when she woke 
up she suddenly remembered, allina flash, 
what day it was; and then she turned over 
to try to go to sleep again and forget it. 
But her eyes fell upon a large white bundle, 
which had certainly not been there when 
she went to bed. She lifted herself up on 
her elbow and looked at it with astonish- 
ment; but not for a very long time, for 
outside was pinned a little paper: ‘‘ For 
Annie. A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year.” 

That bundle was opened in a hurry. 
Out came a pretty blue dress, all ready to 
put on, even to a ruffle basted in the neck. 
Then a white muslin apron, with delight- 
ful little pockets, and a bow of pink rib 
bononeach. Then there was alittle white 

box, apparently full of nothing but raw 





cotton; but, on being carefully unrolled, a 
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little breastpin was there. Such ‘a pretty 
pin, in the form of and colored like a deep 
purple pansy. Then there was a pretty 
little frame, carved out of white wood. And 
that was all, except a separate bundle un- 
derneath, in whieh was a pair of scarlet 
stockings and a pair of gray kid gloves. 
Just as she had finished looking at them, 
and was beginning to feel shivery, standing 
in her nightgown, the door opened softly, 
and Miss Susan looked in. 
** Well,” she said, ‘‘ how do you like your 
things?” 
‘*Oh! Aunt Susan, how I do like them!” 
was all Annie could say, except: ‘‘ Did 
you and Aunt Jane give them to me? 
Thank you so much!” 
‘Only the stockings and gloves. The 
other bundle came from Bessy Lane. 
But hurry, or you'll be late for breakfast.’’ 
And she shut the door. 
Annie dressed herself quickly, as happy 
asalark. Her breakfast was soon eaten; 
her aunts thanked and kissed and hugged— 
which last proceeding astonished them 
very much; and then she ran off, to see 
and thank Bessy. But she had gone out, 
and only Mrs, Lane was there. And when 
Annie tried to thank her she said: 
**Don't thank me, dear. The dress was 
Bessy’s present. I made it; but she chose 
to have two woolen dresses, and give you 
one, rather than to have a silk dress for 
herself. And 1 was glad to have her do it 
for you, my little girl.” And Mrs. Lane 
kissed her as no one had since her moth- 
er died. She didn’t know what to say and 
her eyes filled with tears; but Mrs. Lane 
understood all about it, and said, cheer- 
fully: ‘‘Now run and meet Bessy. She 
went up to Miss Abbot’s, and I think 
you'll meet her coming down the hill.” 
Now we must see what Bessy had been 
doing. About eight o’clock that morning 
old Mrs. Taylor heard a rap on her door; 
and when she opened it there stood Bessy, 
with a pot of ivy in her hand. The vives 
were trained up on a straight stick, and 
then fell over ; and rougd the green peeped 
a rosy, happy face of the little girl who bad 
found out that ‘it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 
‘*See! I brought you this,” she said, ‘‘ for 
a Christmas present. It will be so nice and 
green all winter.” 
The old woman sat down and looked at 
her. ‘* Well, I declare!” she said. ‘I 
*most thought everybody’d forgotten me. 
I don’t know how to thank you,” 
**Oh! don’t, please,” said Bessy. ‘‘ Just 
water it, you know. I wish you Merry 
Christmas.” And she was off, half running, 
half skipping up the bill, with a little white 
bundle in her hand, which she had left on 
Mrs. Taylor’s doorstep when she went in 
with the ivy. Presently she found herself 
at Miss Abbot’s door; and with rather a 
trembling hand she raised the old-fashioned 
knocker and gave two or three hard 
thumps with it. 
** Dear me!” said the Miss Abbot who 
wasn't deaf. ‘‘If that’s another tramp for 
breakfast, l’il pour hot water on him.” So 
she bounced to the door. 
Bessy looked half scared, but said: 
‘*Miss Abbot, I’ve brought you some- 
thing. I made it for you myself, because 
you liked it, you know, that day.” And she 
put the little bundle into her hands. 
Too much surprised to speak, Miss Ab- 
bot opened it, and took out the pretty little 
‘* catch-all” which Bessy had toiled over. 
‘* You brought this to me?” Miss Abbot 
said, finally. 
‘* Yes,” said Bessy. ‘‘I hope you'll like 
it. It’s Christmas Day, you know.” 
‘Yes, so it is,” said Miss Abbot. ‘‘ And 
did you really make it for me yourself?” 
“Yes,” said Bessy; ‘‘all myself, every 
stitch of it.” 
‘* Well, I don't know what to say. But 
you must come in.” And, much against 
her will, Bessy had to go in, and was 
thanked all over again and told that they 
had never had a Christmas present before. 
But at last she managed to say good-bye 
and run off, feeling hot and almost ashamed 
to be thanked so much for such little acts 
o'k alas, Then she met Annie; and she 
wouldo’t let Annie thank her, but only 
said: 

**I liked to doit, Annie, I did, truly.” 

And it was true; for no one knows until 

they try it the happiness of making other 


, 
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people happy. “ Didn’t I tell you that 
you’d want to goto the tree, Annie? Didn’t 
1? And Mother gave you the pin; and 
George made you the frame, because I told 
him that you hadn’t any for your mother’s 
picture.” And Annie was all smiles and 
tears at once. 

That night there were at least two happy 
little girls at the ‘‘ tree.” And Bessy was a 
thousand, yes, a million times happier 
in the blue dress like Annie’s than if she 
had worn a dress of cloth of gold, trimmed 
with diamonds; for Annie was happy too. 
She no longer looked ashamed and awk- 
ward; but was ready to enjoy herself as 
the other girls did. Once Bessy sat down 
near her friend Julia, and asked her what 
she had for Christmas. ‘‘Oh! a load of 
things,” she said. ‘‘ But I should think all 
the girls made ‘catch-alls’ this year. I 
had five. I don’t know what I shall do 
with them.” 

“Ym glad you didn’t have six, then,” 
thought Bessy, as she jumped up to dance. 

And Miss Abbot had looked often that 
day at her pretty little gift; and her heart 
grew so warm, because she knew that some 
one had thought of her, although she was 
old and lonely, that when a tramp begged 
for some dinner she gave him one, and 
thought nothing about the hot water. 

Mrs. Taylor looked at her ivy, and tried 
it first in one window and then in another, 
and blessed in her heart the little girl who 
had remembered her. 

Two happy little girls laid their heads 
an their pillows: one because she was loved, 
and one because she had made three peo- 
ple in one day truly happy. And, after 
all, it’s like a question in Colburn’s arith- 
metic. If one person can make three peo- 
ple happy in one day, how much happiness 
can they give in a life-time, if they act the 
Golden Rule? 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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TO KEEP A TRUE LENT. 


Is this a Fast to keep 
The larder leane, 
And cleane, 
From fat of veales and sheep ? 


Is it to quit the dish 
2 flesh, yet still 
‘0 


1 
The platter high with fish? 


Is it to faste an houre 
-Or rag’d to go, 
Or show 
A downcast look and soure ? 


No; ’tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat, 
And meat, 

Unto the hungry soule. 


It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate ; 

To circumcise thy life. 


To show a heart grief-rent, 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin; 
And that’s to keep thy Lent. 
—Herrick. 





A BOOK OF TRAMPS. 


THE frontier provinces of France and 





Germany, in the later Middle Ages, seem |* 


to have suffered as much from tramps as 
tbe thinly peopled rural districts in the 
United States do at the present day. In 
1391 the town of Bale made an alliance with 
the Bishop of Strasburg and with other 
lords against the troops of marauding beg- 
ars who devastated tie lands on the Rhine: 

he league seems to have been so far suc. 
cessful that private persons Could be trusted, 
for the fulure, to guard their own property , 
if only they were able to discrimivate be- 
tween the ‘‘ deserving” and the undeserv- 
ing poor. For the guidance of the benev- 
olent, » writer who calls himself expertus 
tn trufis, ‘* skilled in knaveries,” produced 
at the end of the fifteenth century the 
‘* Liber Vagatorum,” or ** Book of Tramps.” 
The author of this manual is supposed by 
some authorites to have been Sebastian 
Brant, who wrote the ‘*Ship of Fools.” 
Others will have it that he was one Mur- 
ner, a Wandering student, little more re- 
spectable than the pretended ‘“ Magicians 
from the Hill of Venus” described in the 
‘* Liber Vagatorum.” As the Bohemians 
had appeared in the towns of the Rhine 
not long beforé the publication of the “ Li- 
ber Vagatorum,” charity was in a puzzled 
and disorganized condition. Almost all 
beggars appealed to the superstition of the 
country folk. This may bave been one of 
the reasons why Luther took up the book, 
and published an edition, with comments, 
between the years 1583 and 1525. Where 





the original author says “I give to the 


four missions of St. Antony, St. Valen- | 


tine, St. Bernard, and the Holy Spirit, 
which are authorized by the Pope,” Luther 
adds: “ But now it is all over with tbe li- 
censed beggars.” He admits that he bas 
often been duped by the tricks of mendi- 
cants, Many later editions of the ‘' Liber 
Vagatorum,” and of the “Glossary of 
a. whicb is printed with it, have been 
publisbed in Germany. The copy which 
lies before us (Strasburg, 1862) is printed 
with great coquetry on ‘‘ papier de Chine” 
and is as dainty a volume as even a French 
bibliophile could desire 40 look on. 

The chief hopes of the old tramps of 
Alsace depended on the religious good- 
nature of the country people. The tru- 
cheurs described in the first class are dis- 
tinguished as the beggars who carry no 
sacred emblems. “They come to you sim 
ply iv a straightforward way, and ask alms 
lor tbe love of God and of our Lady. Often 
the beggar is a poor, shamefaced man, with 
his wife and children, who is well known 
in the town where he begs. If these mendi- 
cants could get any honest work, they would 
abandon their beggary. Conclusio: 
One may give to these beggars if one 
pleases.” ‘The second class of tramps make 
it their business to ask for bread, which 
few care to refuse. ‘They never quit the 
profession; for the children are born into 
itund the gaberlunzie’s staff grows warm 
in their bands, They veg at each house in 
the name of a different saint, and, on the 
whole, they are a bad set of scoundrels.” 
“Give to tbem, if you choose,” adds the 
good-natured author.. ‘The sham slaves 
pretended to have been captives among the 
‘Turks or to have been wrongtully impris- 
oned; and they carried chains, which they 
generally stole from the offerings in the 
chapels of St. Leonard. ‘The great Scar- 
amouche, the tutor ot Moltire, if we are 
to believe Le Boulanger de Chalussay, once 
tried the trick of begging «as an escaped 
Turkish slave. He took nothing by it but 
a flogging, as his hearers thought he had 
probably fled not from the Turks, but 
from the galleys. The sham slaves gener- 
ally gave out that they owed candles or 
silver candlesticks to some saint who 
kindly broke their bonds and enabled them 
to escape. Tae charitable were expected 
to aid them to fulfill their vow. “Don’t 
give them anything,” says the author; ‘ for 
not one in athousand tells the truth.” The 


-fourth class of beggars are always with us 


—those who pretend to have lost their 
limbs or to be suffering from some loath- 
some disease. These artists counterfeited 
fouming at the mouth, by the help of a 
piece of soap, even in the fifteenth century. 
‘Tbe learned tramps, who compose the sixth 
class of scoundrels, are wandering students 
—iellows whoremind one of Francois Villon 
on his tramp from Paris to Rousillon. 
‘*Give them nothing. The less you give 
them the better for them,” is the conclusion 
of the writer. ‘The magicians from the 
Venusberg pretend to raise the devil, “and 
to tell you whether your father and mother 
are in hell”; and their. ‘‘ lay” seems to have 
been very profitable. The eighth category 
is made up by persons who counterfeited 
epilepsy and St. Vitus’s dance. They give 
out that they are under the Wrath and curse 
of St. Valentine. You may give to such 
of them as make no long discourses. The 
sham pricsts beg for churches in partibus, 
and the blind meu do not differ from mod- 
ern “ poor blinds.” — Pall Mall Gaeette. 





IMPORTANT THINGS FOR NURSES 
TO REMEMBER. 


REMEMBER to be extremely neat in dress. 
To have the hair smooth and caps and 
aprons clean. A few drops of hartshorn in 
the water used for daily bathing will re- 
move the disagreable odors of warmth and 
perspiration. 

Never speak of the symptoms of your 
patient in his presence, unless questioned 
by the doctor, whose orders you are always 
to obey implicitly. . 

Remember never to be a gossip or tattler, 
and ‘‘ always to hold sacred the knowledge 
which, to a certain extent, you must obtain 
of the private affairs of your patient and 
the household in which you nurse.” 

Try to give as little trouble to the serv- 
ants as possible, and make them feel that 
you have come to help them in the extra 
work that sickness always brings. | 

Never contradict your patient, nor argue 
with him, nor let bim see that you are an- 
noyed about anything. 

Never whisper in the sick-room. If your 
patient be well enough and wishes you to 
talk to him, speak in a low, distinct voice, 
on cheerful subjects. Don’t relate painful 
hospital experiences, nor give details of 
the malacies of former patients; and re- 
member never to startle him with accounts 
of dreadful crimes or accidents that you 
have read io the newspapers. 

Write down the orders that the physician 
gives you astotime for giving the med- 
icines, food, etc, 

Give an account of your patient to the 
_o in as few words as possible. 

eep the room bright (unless the doctor 
orders it darkened), 

Let the air be as pure as you can, siring 
it from outside, ‘‘as windows are made to 
open.” . 





Keep everything in order, but without | 


being fussy and b 


! 
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The only way to remove dust is to wipe 
everything with a damp cloth. 

Remember to carry out all vessels 
covered. Empty and wash them imme- 
diately, and a ‘Girondin’ or some 
other disinfectant in them. 

Remember that to leave the patient’s 
untasted food by his side from meal to 
meal, in hopes that he will eat it in the in 
terval, is simply to prevent him from tak 
ing any food at all. 

Medicines, beef-tea, or stimulants should 
never be kept where the patient can see 
them or smell them. 

Remember ‘‘that we have no power of 
ourselves to help ourselves”; but that God 
is ever willing to grant us strength to per- 
form our duties if we pray to him in the 
name of our Blessed Saviour.—‘‘ Manual 
of Nursing.” 





THe Boston Post says: ‘Four hundred 
and twelve and a half grains doesn’t seem to 
make a congressman scruple.” But they took 
— evough to make up for it.—/ichmond 
State. 


LADIES! 


BEWAREotf 
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Highest Award. 


WORLD'S FAIR, London, - - - 1851 
WORLD'S FAIR, New York, - - 1853 
WORLD'S FAIR, Paris, - - 1867 
WORLD’S FAIR, Vienna, - -« = 1872 
WORLD'S FAIR, Santiago, Chili, - 1875 
WORLD'S FAIR, Philadelphia, - 1876 
WORLD'S FAIR, Sidney. Australia, - 1877 
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311 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FA ~ - Ks, MORSE & CO., 182 Superior Street 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO,, 48 Wood 8t., Pittsburgh. 

FA a NKS8, MORSE & CO., Fifth and Main Streets, 
ouisville. 

FATRAnES & CO., 302 and 304 Washington Avenue, 


it. Louis. 
FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 
For sale by leading Hardware Dealers. 


Great Reduction in Prices, 
shal GARDNER & CO. 
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Special attention is catled to our goods for 
Presents. Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for beauty, cheapness, und serviceable- 
ness. Parties out of town can order from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free, 


CARDNER & Co., 


ANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
376 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


FRANK W. WHITE, . 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 








New York, 
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WANTED. 


For Particulars Address 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co, 


829 Broadway, New York City; 
New Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; 
or, San Francisco, Cal. 


The SINGER New Family Sewing 


Machine. We are building a Machine exactly like 
it. Send for Circular. LYON 8.M.Co., 40 B. 12th 8t..N.Y. 
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The Independent. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 
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Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 
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received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
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the money in advance. 
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further reminder from this office. 

THE RKECKIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are.our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 3787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name oy another’s 
orwhether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. ‘ 

2—If a person orders bis paper discontinued, he 
Must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 

- Whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 

Office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
Rewspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
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facte evidence of intentional fraud. 
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their subscriptions through this office. Any 
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REV. JOSEPH GOOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘* Brotogy,” 
‘* TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘OrTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are pub- 
lished in handsome book form,-by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, neto or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8 00 for 
8 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without Tuk INDEPENDENT, for $1.50. 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Josepn Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE. WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
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The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

Our Mutual Friend. $16 pages. 

David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 
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Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 
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Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ef England, Master Humphrey's Clock, ete. 
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Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS vs DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 

reatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
se containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 
extra “—. and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gould. Each volume furthermore contains sIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sov. Eytinez, Jr. The original cost of the mereotype 
lates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000, Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 


‘‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char- 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
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Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the welll. 
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This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
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Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNBR LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Iucidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be fuund in any 
other book published, The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
“written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
mentary, but ‘1 RUE in all essential —_——- There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress avy portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was reveuled to me, without any att: mpt at 
idealization.”’ : 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes, and other interesting matter, illustrating the 
character.and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “inner life” than 
can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 

This really wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, @1.503 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY st'Bsc IBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.10 for one year’s subscription, 
in advance. For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be given. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are ven wh stage prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPEND , mm advance, 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s sub:cription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
em THE INDEPENDENT, 








P.@, Bex 2787 New York City. 











Posteofiice Box 2787,- = = = 251 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
spectally interested. 


BABYLONIAN WILLOW (Salix Baby- 
lonica). 








THE secretary of the Board of Education of 
the State of Connecticut has issued the follow- 
ing in shape of acircular The subject-matter 
is so good that we take the liberty of copying 
it in full. ° 

Nearly three million three hundred thousand 
dollars have been expended in the la-tten years, 
or over three hundred thousand dollars annual- 
ly, in building and repairing school-houses, 
Wise and necessary as was this expenditure, 
had one bundredth part of this sum been spent 
annually in planting trees and adorning ‘be 
school-grounds, a etill better result would have 
been accomplished in cultivating the taste 
of our youth, lesding them to study and ad- 
mire our nob‘e trees, and realize that they are 
the grandest and most beautiful products of 
Nature, and form the finest drapery that 
adorns this earth in all lands. Thus taught, 
they will wish to plant and protect trees, and 
find in their own happy experience that there 
is a peculiar pleasure in their parentage, wheth- 
er forest, fruit, or ornamental—a pleasure that 
never cloys, but grows with their .growth. 
Such offspring they will watch with pride, as 
every year pew beauties appear. Like grateful 
children, they bring rich fillal returos and com- 
pensate a thousand-fold for the trouble they 
cost. This love of trees early implanted in the 
school and fostered in the home, will te sure 
to make our youth practical arborists. They 
should learn that trees have been the admira- 
tion of the greatest aod best men in all ages. 
The ancients uodersioud well the beauty and 
hygienic value of trees, The Hebrews almost 
venerated the Palm. It was the chosen sym- 
bol of Judea on their coins and graven onthe 
doors of the temple as the sacred sign of justice. 
The Cedar of Lebanon was the pride of the 
Jews, and became to them the emblem of 
strength and beauty, as is seen in Ezektel’s de- 
scription of a Cedar in Lebanon, with fair 
branches and with a shadowing shroud aud of 
a high stature, end his top was among the 
thick boughs. The hight was exalted above 
all the trees of the field, and his boughs were 
multiplied and his branches became long. 
Thus was he fair in his greatness, in the length 
of bis branches, nor any tree in the garden of 
God like unto him in beauty. 

The Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans were 
proficients in tree planting. Hence, Thebes, 
Memphis, Athens, Carthage, Rome, Pompeii, 
and Herculaneum, as their very ruins still 
show, had each their shaded streets or parks. 
Two thousand years ago it was the ambition of 
the richest Romans to maintain a rural home in 
the midst of the city, as it is of the wealthy 
Londoner, Viennese, or Berliner to-day; 
aod their ancient villas were most lavishly 
adorned. The Paradise of the Persians was 
filled with blossoming trees and long lines of 
roses. This taste for beautiful gardens was 
transplanted from Persia to Greece, and the 
greatest Greek philozophers held their schools 
in beautiful gardens and groves. The devasta- 
tion of parks, the destruction of sbade-trees, 
the neglect of public streets avd private 
grounds, the decay of rural tastes, and the utter 
slight of home adornments were clearer proofs 
of the great relapse to barbarism than was that 
vandalism which merely destroyed the proud 
monuments of classic art and literature. 

In tree planting, the beginning only is diff- 
cult. It is the first step that costs—at least, it 
costs effort and persuasion to set this thing on 
foot; but, that step once taken, others are sure 
to follow, Many youth in Connecticut whose 
first experience as little arborists Was prompted 
by the prizes for ‘‘ Centennial Tree Planting”’ 
which I offered them in 1876 have become so 
interested in this pleasant work that they have 
continued it exch subsequent spring. Becanse 
the main tug is at the start, on account of the 
inertia of ignorance and indifference, that start 
should be made exsy. {[ should greatly prefer 
to start five thousand elms or maples this year 
in Connecticut, if it could be done as easily as 
my five thousand willow scions seem likely to 
be stuck in the ground—some of them I bope 
in every town of the state. But, as a beginning 
in tree planting, sure to lead to something 
more and better, and ip order to interest our 
youth in this broad subject, a sketch of the 
f:mous Syrian Willow is here given. 

English writers make the Twickenham Wil- 
low quite historic. About a bundred and fifty 
years ago an English merchant, Mr. Vernon, 
doing business in Aleppo and Smyrna, brought 
to Alexander Pope a package of fige encased in 
a basket made of unpeeled osiers. Noticing 
that one of the scions penetrating into the 
moist figs was budding, Pope curefully cut out 
and planted it. Thence grew the famous 
“Syrian Willow,” which became a favorite 





with the poet, and finally with the English 
people—so much so that his stccessor ov the 
Twickentiam estate felled the tree, to avoid the 
annoyance of the crowds of visitors which it 
attracted to bis grounds. I sawits successor at 
the Twickenham villa lest summer. [t was also 
planted by the Thames, in Kew Gardens, where 
it still thrives. 

Professor Fraser’s “‘ Life of Bishop Berkeley”’ 
refers to the fact that Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
once rector at Stratford and afterward presi- 
dent of King’s College, New York City (now 
Columbia College), brought scions of the 
Twickenham Willow to America. More than 
ninety years ago a kinsmen of Washington 
brought scions from Pope’s estate to Mount 
Vernon, Soon after the Revolytionary War a 
member of Congress from New York, Judge 
Daniel C. Verplanck, father of Gulian C. Ver- 
planck, admiring this willow at Mount Vernon, 
took scions to his estate at Fishkill, whence it 
was widely spread and became a favorite tree 
along the Hudson. In 1803 it was transferred 
t» the grounds of President Johnson, by his 
son, arelative of Gulian C. Verplanck, where 
it grew finely. This incident intensified the in- 
terest of the Johnson family in tree planting, 
and they took the lead in this grand work in 
Stratford. Much as the willow was admired 
for private grounds, with its long, drooping 
pendents, it was not deemed best for the pub- 
lic streets, for which the elm, maple, plane, and 
other natives were wisely preferred. No towo 
of its size on the Shore Line between New 
York and Providence is now adorned with go 
many stately, ancient trees as Stratford. 

By the kindness of Mr. William 8. Johnson, 
grandson of President Johnson, one of the 
willows which he eet out more than forty years 
azo has been receot!y placed at my disposal. 
From this I have carefully taken every scion 
soiiable for planting, keeping them fresh in 
moist sawdust in the cellar of the State House 
in New Haven, thence taking them for free 
distribution as I visit various parte of the 
state. Finding the demand likely to exceed the 
supply, I have procured a few thousand scions 
from several points on the Hudson. So long 
as the five thousand cuttiogs on hand will last 
they are supplied gratuitously to any citizen of 
Covnecticot at the office of the state board of 
education in New Haven, or sent by mail, on 
application, enclosing stamps for postage. Six 
or eight cents will pay for tbe postage of six 
scions, varying according to their size. They 
should be kept in a cellar, c »vered with moist 
sand, sawdust, or earth, until April; when they 
should be planted, batt-end down, leaving 
aboot two inches, or at least two buds, above 
the ground. The willow prefers moist ground 
and its roots search far for water. Hence, it 
should not be planted nearn well. Itis hardy 
and grows well in uplands, though thriving 
best near water or on moist land. On sub- 
mitting the leaves to two professors of botany 
in Yale College, they each pronounced them to 
be the Saliz Babylonica, Desiring to interest 
the youth of Connecticut to the utmost iu rural 
adornment, it seems to me the fact that they 
can 80 easily procure for the grounds around 
the school-house or the home a tree of such 
historic character will secure not only the 
wide propagation of this one tree, but, what is 
still more important, will awaken a healthful 
love of Nature and fondness for arboriculture, 
and then for rural scenes and scenery. 

Willows are much more numerous in the Old 
Worldthan in the New. Loudon describes more 
than two bundred species belonging’ to the 
genus Willow which ere found growing in 
British collections. Of these Hooker enumer- 
ates seventy as natives of Britain. Other bot- 


anists greatiy reduce the number, considering | 


a8 mere varieties some which were counte’! as 
distinct species. Of all these different varieties 
the Salix Babylonica is the most celebrated. It 
is a native of the banks of the Euphrates, is a 
favorite tree in China, Turkey, Algiers, and in 
the north of Africa, and has been widely planted 
in the United States. It was introduced into 
St. Helena from Britain by General Beatson, in 
1810, and planted near a spring, which became 
a favorite resort of Napoleon; and thence it was 
propagated widely on that island. In 1821 
Napoleon’s remains were interred beneath the 
weeping willows near this fountain. So popu- 
lar bas this willow become as an ornamental 
tree that it is said now to be commoner in 
almost every country than in its native habitat 
near Babylon, though Bochart says of the 
channels of the Euphrates: ‘‘The banks were 
once so thickly lined with willows that Baby- 
lonia was called from them the valley of the wil- 
lows.” Johns says: ‘‘ There can be little doubt 
that the trecs on which the captives of Israel 
hung their harps* belonged to the species 
named Salix Babylonica,” 
B. G. NortHrop, 
Secretary of State Board of Rducation. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., March 3d, 1878. 


*“ By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down 
yea we wept when we remembered Zion. We hanged 
our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof. 
For there they that carried us away captive required 
ofusasong. And they that wasted us required of us 
mirth.” 








Iw order fo tnsure success in growing plants 
from cuttings it is important to understand 
the soll and culture that each class of plants 
require, I started with a small number of 
plante, and bave increased the number to a 
large and beautiful collection, all from cut- 
tings, and I will give the readers of Tue 
INDEPENDENT the benefit of my experience. 

Oleanders, begonias, and ivies of all kinds 
require considerable moisture, and if put in 
water -will take root in a few days. Then 
transplant them in pots, with rich, sandy soil, 
and they will grow luxuriantly. 

The cactus, which produces some of the 
most beautiful flowers, needs coarse, sandy 
soil, with very little moisture. Many varieties 
derive their sustenance almost wholly from tbe 
air, where no other class of plants could thrive. 

Geraniums, salyias, roses, wax plants, and 
many other varieties will grow by merely 
shading them until they take root, exposing 
them to the sun afterward. To adapt the 
soil to this variety, rich chip-dirt and sand is 
the best, with a sprinkling of ashes. Fuchsias, 
which are tbe admiration of all lovers of the 
beautiful, are remarkably tender, and often 
look wilted for some time after they are cul. 
By coveriog them with tumblers,to exclude 
the air, they soon revive, and take root read- 
ily in wet eand; but when transplanted 
keep them quite shady, as they need but lit- 
tle sun. 

In addition to the above, I will give a 
hint in relation to goblets, which are so 
often broken. If the bowl is not broken, they 
are not only useful for covering cuttings, but 
can be made into pretty hanging-baskete, by 
crocheting a network of bright wool around 
them and suspending them with cords from 
the window. Fill them with water, and you 
may have ivies, trailing vines, mosses, and be- 


gonias blooming in your windows al) the time. 


THEO. 
MT. CARMEL, ILL. 





In house culture, cuttings should not be 
started before the month of February. 
Plants from cuttings then taken will, if well 
grown, be large enough to furnish cuttings 
themselves by the middle of April, which 
will in turn be good plants for bedding out 
the last of May. If a hot-bed is obtainable, 
cuttings may be ralsed in great quantities. 
About the middle of April plunge pots full of 
cuttings in a geutle hot-bed.. They will root in 
a few days, and may then be potted off. They 
should then be grown in a cold frame, with 
plenty of air in fine weather, and by the mid- 
dle of May they will be fine, stocky plants for 
the garden. 

LT 


CORN GROWING. 





. Muci is said at the present ttme about corn 
raising, tbe manure in which it is raised, and 
the expense and profits accruing from its cul- 
ture. For the benefit of those of your readers 
engaged in it, I will give you the time required 
last season to plant and hoe thirty acres of 
corn. The ground being prepared, two men, 
each with a horse and planter, marked out and 
planted the whole field in 154¢ hours each. 

an) Man; 
Planting. ...,cccccccccccccccccece bicgeesdeoeee OE 
The first hoeing was done with band 
wheel-hoe, by a man without a horse, 


RUcsk: c take.  absieupnavababwh <0 puene - 60 
The second hoeing was done with horse 
I as audesescssvegsanccernpguges 30 
The third hoeing was done by aman 
OO CIB i sasscpccssunebecnaniade eeeereees 60 60 
121 181 


Equal to 12 1-10 days for horse and 18 1-10 days for 
man. The mao was paid $15 per month, or about 58 
centea day, which equals................+6 eoccee $10 50 
Horse 121-10 days, at same price.... .. ......... 702 
$17 52 

The crop was heavy, no manure being used. 
287 bushels of ashes and $58 worth of Bay 
State phosphate were spread on the field and 
cultivated in before planting, and there was 
not less than 1,500 bushels of shelled corn 
and sixty to seventy-five tons of fodder. When 
men cau raise corn with such small expense for 
labor, there is no reason why there should not 
be enough raised in the Eastern States to near- 
ly supply home consumption. One man can 
easily raise thirty acres. The crop was raised 


by the use of the Ross implements and after- 


the Ross system of cultivation.—Cor, N. F. 
Farmer. 





GRAFTING WAX. 


Tus is the formula for making Lefart’s 
liquid grafting wax. It waa kept a secret, and 
sold at a high price for along time. All who 
have used it speak of it as being the best 
preparation for covering wounds in trees that 
has ever been discovered: ‘*Melt-1 lb, com- 
mon rosin over a gentle fire, add 1 oz. beef 
tallow, and stir well; coc] alittle, and mix 
with it a tablespoopful of spirits turpentine, 
and then add 7 ozs. of ninety-five per cent. al- 
cohol. The alcohol will cool it so rapidly 
that it will be necessary to put it again on the 








fire, stirring it constantly, and with the utmost 
care, to prevent the alcohol from getting in- 
flamed. To avoid it, the best way is to re- 
move from the fire when the lamp commences 
to melt, and stir and repeat until the whole is 
a homogeneous mass, eimilar to honey, Afier 
afew days’ exposure to the atmosphere, in a 
thin coat, it becomes as bard as stone snd im- 
pervious to water and air. It should be put 
on with a painter’s brusb. 





TuBERoses.—“‘I plant them,” says a corre- 
spondent of Vick’s Floral Guide, ‘‘ in old tomato- 
cans, without punching any holes for drainage, 
set them on the mantle over the kitchen range, 
and keep warm and wet. When well started, 


I move them to a cooler place, and at the prop- 
ertime set them out in the garden. In this 
way I have raised during the past two i are 
vigorous plants, vielding from twenty to thirty- 
five blossoms each.’ 








AGRICULTURAL. 
.M.THORBURN&CO 
SEED WAREHOUSE 


45 JOHN ST, NEW-YORK. 





On application we send, free of charge, our 
new Catalogue of 


(| VEGETABLE, AGRICULTURAL, 
FLOWER. and TREE SEEDS. 
Also just published, our pba List of Cladio- 


lus and other Ses cing Balbo, containing als 
alistof Hardy Perennia Plants,etc. etc t 








The Largest and neal pessatyee Stock of 
ruit and Ornamenta in the U. 5. 
riced Catalo 1. 
Fruits. with colored plate, 1 
2, Ornamenta! ‘Trees, ete. with day #3 cts. No. 3. 
Greenhouse; No. 4. Wholesale; and No. 5, Cata- 
logue of Roses, Free, Address 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 
SE 
sane” YTHING 


THE FARM, 
THE GARDEN, 
-_ GREENHOUSE. 














Send for Catalogue. 
BEACH, SON & CO., 
Box 1320, 7 Barclay St., 
NEW YORE CITY. 








lori aM 5 Gandeaere supplied 
acllinte rate and Mont eliable Seed. - 


elties in both Flower & Veg- 
65 Tremont street, Boston 


Choice Seeds focaucitany Winstratea; 
etab'e seed. Sent on receipt 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


containing descriptive list of 
the rarest as weil as the nov- 
Specialty of beat THREE CENT stamps. 
DR 
CURTIS, cor 6B ‘< “WASH BURN, 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 





suitable er imme diate 
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i fe by mail, at all nr rg 
dorering. Pony atte elllabe ee fore ti "43 


A A 
for R38: 26 fc 10; 100 for 813 
bow pens 0) QUIDR TG TO ROSE € kd J i 


44 

f er 
pn np Sathg an distributing Pose ATHEK, DING Hs i 
Pei) ONA CO., ose-Growers, West Grove, CiesterCo.,Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL ROSESI 
AND OTHER PLANTS. 


MAILINGFLANTS OUR OPEC IALTY, 
O9AL GUIDEN w REAL END FORIT 


LLIAMS RICHMOND INDIANA J 


SURPRISE oEvSk. 


Qur new Melon isthe moat d pie 
mw ever introduced. Per pkt., 25 


Tom Thumb Sweet ( Corn. 


by mail, ee “Sena for as catalog 
pag, es and 400 illustrations. oh 
PRIOR @ them, Mailed free. 
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will send mail either of the 
For $1.00 "s 00 ws Collections, all Pisces varieties: 


Abutilons, or 4 Araleas, 
6 Begonias, or 3 we 
Caladiums (fancy), or 8 Carnations (monthly), 
Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus, 
Denke taureas or 8 ot her white-leaved plants, 
Dahlias, or 8 Dianthus (new Spey 
porns ry apes 8 Fuch 
Double, or 8 Scented, 
Variegated, or 8 Ivy-leaved 
Pi jloxinias, 8 ——— or hag (Pearl), 
drape vee tuna Shrubs 


paw TEeoSOSTSOS eo 





16 vi ‘ev benas, distinct ahi splendid sorts. 
25 varieties of Flower, or 20 net of egeabl Seeds, 


“Gardening for 
and Catalogue (value $1.75) will be added. 


& CO. 








My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1878, rich in engravings, will 
be sent TREE to r. who apply. Customers of lust 
season need not write for it. Loffer one of the — 
collections of vegetable seed ever sent out by a 
seed house in America, a oy gy of whie 
were grown on my six seed Printed direc- 
tions for cultivation on oe package. Ali seed war- 
ranted to be both fresh and true to name; so far that, 
should tt pr. ve otherwise, / will refill th» order gratis. 
Rew vegetablesa specialty. As the original in- 
troducer of the Huobard Squash, Phinney’s Melon, 
Marblenead Cabbages, Mexican Corn, 1 offer severai 
new vegetables this season, and invite the patron- 
age of all who are anxious to have their seed directly 
from the grower, tresh, true, and of the very best strain. 

JAMES J. H. GA2KGUHY. Marblehead, Mass. 


SEEDS 


Allthe leading and most desirable kinds of 
Vegetable, Field, and Flower Seeds 
will be found in my new priced list. Mailed free. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York. 


POTATOES. 


The very best Potatoes are raised by the use of 


Forrester’s Potato Fertilizer. 
Special Fertilizers for ail crops. Read our Circular. 
Extraordinary results obtained. Manufactured by 


H.J. BAKER & BRO., | 
215 PEARL STREET, New York. 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, Vines, and Plants, pes. dozen 
100, and 1,000.. ROSES a Sveciaity. New SPRING 
PRICE-LIST now ready, and sent FRBE toall appli- 
carts. ORNAMENTAL C OA TALOGUE (Illustrated), 
10 cts.Fruit Catalogue, 6 cts. Both free to nan 
Fine, thrifty stockand low prices. Adore 

. LITTLE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SHAKER’sS 
Genuine Flower and Carden Seeds. 
Address D. C. i. D. Ast., Mt. Lebanon 














Send three-cent breton otal for splendid I1lus- 
trated Catalogue and Amateur tuide to the Flower 
and Vegetable Garden for 1878, consntainn about two 
Clewe illustrations and two beautiful colored 

ates. 





TH & WESTINGHOUSE 
Threshia 6 and floree-Fewers. 
KS a ra ENNIAL TRIA 





I Threshers for all sizes of Horse-Powers and Steam 
pever Powers for 4 to 10 Horses, and Rindiess Chan 
fowers for Zand § Bosses. and Engines from 4to 10 


mene-Power. All with and important - 
ents, Send for Cireula tan prove 


a , 
WESTING HOUS# & CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


THE PAINT On FARME 
PUBLIC INST 14 CIONS AN FacroRies, 
N PAINTING WITH 


POMEROY'S INDESTRUCTIBLE 
PAINT. 


MIXED READY FOR USE! 
For Shingt ple and Tin Roofs, tor Brick or 
such as th and other Out-ide Uses, 

torte fh opening of Public Institutions, Fac- 

and; wellings, Barns, Fences. Cars, lron-work, 

anythin napensle exposes to the destructive 

action 0 e elements. 

Te Efecty Ily resists tieat Frost) peer. or 





cone 0 Tron or Metal to rust tin, no’ Acid to ent 
to injure nip to erack the Paint, no Poisen 
wt’ vias the heaviest body, the best spreading qual- 


4s they can 
the oth Works.” many years in our extensive Oil- 


THE FARMER’S PAINT, 
Pure, Cuea ° 
Wor sule by the sahon oe Setar navome: 
Office 75 Columbia Se, FO BROY a RON - 
N. B.- ae ractical ping PR ae 
ere may open up a 
Fad busin usiness ess by canvassing and putting it pn Roofs 


RAMER & 


Its Value established 
ECONOMIZING TIME BA SAVING ROR 


sizes and styles ot pie ine aleo i poment oat 
It 15 THE ONLY P 


with its imitators. Agents wanted. 
Send tor Descriptive ‘Cireular to 
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RANDALL’S 


PULVERIZING HARROW. 


ad 
TL 


‘A ROTARY, VBRTICAL-PLATE WHEEL-HARROW. 


by Abortive Imitation. 


AD WONK : arovnrsa THE LARGEST 
S! No wonder there are over t 


To meet the growing aces and various —- fo aa — ERS throughout the country, 2 different 
made. 


LY ee THE SOIL are m 
nROW 


TICAL SOINT WHE« 
made. (an be onseses Fi a a Joutena te : At geet at the pleasure of _ operator, in @ moment’s time, 
and does nct INVOLVE A Lawes IT FOd INFRINGEMENT OF PATENTS to the seller or purchaser as is the case 


WARRIOR MOWFR CO., Little Falls, N.Y. 





THE ALBANY CURN-PLANTER 





will plant Corn, * ae Turnip, and Small Seeds with 
prec yo = wil 
Save its ‘Cost the First Season. 

The PLAN PER, at ONE PROCESS, OPENS 1te Fur- 
row, GAUGES, DROPS, COVERS the Secds, and ROLLS 
them aown. Also MEASURES and MARKS prod hn 
DISTANCE for the next ROW or DRILL to be 
it is changeable from a Planter to a HORBK-HOK 
in two minutes’ time, and is altogether the most 

lement forthe purpuses designed in 
ary Improvement has just been added, by means 
of rwhichs the operator is enabled te pertectly row 


his corn both w 
0. H. P. CORNELL, 





ays. 
Send for C troulars, etc. to 
Proprietor Albany Ag’! Works, Albany, N. ¥. 





‘ACTURERS 


EUREKA \ POULTRY FOOD, 


BEEF & PORE SCRAPS, CRUSHED BONE AND BONE MEAL, 
And all Kinds of POULTRY SUPPLIES, 
Wholesale Agents for IMPERIAL EGG FOOD, 
B.B. Arnold & Co., 69 Blackstone St., Boston. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


Dat Nurseries Seed Establishm 
(founde bein Woofer. only the BEST, and a full 
assortment, lereely grown by ourse lves, at as low 
== as possibd page Iilustrated Fiower and 
egetable 8:ed Catalogue free. 
FERRIS, MINARD & CO., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THE BEST EERTILIZERS, 


GENUINE No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 966. 
Russel Coe's Super Phosphate of Lime, eo. 
Double Refined Poudrette, $22.50. 
Ammoniated Animal Matter (Bone, Mest, 
and Blood, magn go for the price, $22.50, 
Ground Bone, $27 & $ 
Beat Land Plaster, ep per ton, in barrels. 
Send for TWENTY-THIRD anngel pam- 
phiet. Order direct of 
H. B. GRIFFING, 
Dealer in Agricaltural Implements and Fertilizers. 
60 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


Manhattan Blood Guano. 


SEASON OF 1978. 


This excellent Fertilizer for Corn, Tobacon, Roots, 
Vegetables, Grass, and Grain Crops is too well known 
to require extended remarks. 

Pure round Bone, coarse and fine. 

¢” For price, circulars, etc. address 


MANHATTAN FERTILIZER CO., 


38 Platt St., New York. 
P.-O. Box 59. 




















STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 


Kew Yoru Omoe 158.1 Front he Street. 


‘actory, Newark. 
gw” Farmers ona Dealers are’ Naa to send for 
Circular. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. 


ANO.1 gmt 





S PACIFIC GUANO OO E, N. PHELPS 
Boston; 
dor, conn SHARPLESS & CARPENTER, 
H. DW 





ee foie Tae N 


Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Floaur. - 


FROM J. B. ROOT, 


MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


CRUSHED BONE, GROUND BONE, 


RAW BONE, SOPERPH OSPHATE FOR 
FERTILIZING PURPOSES, 


Also Bone Meal for Cattle, Warranted 
equal to any found elsewhere. 


NORTHBORO BONE MILL, 


Northboro, Mass. 
ONEER 





Mixed Ready for the 


B ee 
EPARED lene onsniy tae wan 
AINTS. WARRANTED. 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for samplé-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & €0., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DEV OE’S 


-B rilliant- 
rut Savon i em TapeR oy 


- Office 80 p by St, New York City. 


ASE 
BATHS, etc., by 


URNING 
OILERS | arty. 





HER. 
—_— 





FOR WARMING DWELL- 
INGS GREEN-HOUSES 





OTIS & GORSLINE, 
G2 Foweure Het ccs, B. ¥, 
Manufacture every description of 
VITBIFIED,6ALT-GLAZED 

"Siandara Qualty. 


Custom as 
large sssortment of Jeena? 
pemmcunens, Sas ont and every 
ounced su to 
a 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
MENEELY & COMPANY, | § 


Bell Founders. West Troy, N. V. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. — Catalogues free, No agencies. 








SUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Superior Bet Betis of 





pend Tin, mounted 






with the best Rotary rag a for Church-a, 
Schools, - houses, Fire 


Farms, Factories, Court 








McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY Mc8SHANE & CO., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. ¥,, 


Manufacture a superior HORDE of Bells. 
Special sttentien gives to C CH BELLS. 
2” Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 






































MEDICAL 
GRACE’S 


CELEBRATED SALVE 

































































IS A VEGETABLE PREPARATION, 


ipvented in the I7th century, by Dr. Wm. Grace, Sur- 
geonin King James's army. Itcures Wounds, Sore 
Breasts, Sore Li = Bye las, Kingworms, Burns, 
Piles. Bunions, imples, Blisters, Corns, tel- 
ons, Uicers, Bolls, Teh. Stings, and ali skin disenses 
and eruptions, uf whatever nature. Price 25 cts. a box 
at all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts. 


PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 


86 Harrisen Aveuue, Boston, Mana. 
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OW E’S S NEVER FAILING AGUE 
CURE AND TONIC BIT. 
10 $10,000 reward if it failsto cure. Sold 
by Druggists, or address 
Cc. B. HOWE, M.D., 
Seneca Falls, N. ¥ 


DOCUTA 


SANDALWOOD 


Capsules possess greater power in restoring to 
health the mucous membrane of the urinary organs 
than Cubebs or Copaiba. They never produce sick- 
ness; are swift and sure and fast superseding all 
other remedies. Sixty Capsules cure safely in six 
or eight days. Noother medicine can do this. 
Beware of dangerous imitations. 


Sold by all Druggists. Ask for Circular or write 


for one to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Wooster 
Street, New York. 


Dr 


Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 
been engaged in a very extensive and 
ractice at ROME,N.Y.,for more than twen. 











skill in rescuing a terrible and untimely 
ctors, mimisters,and the poor cured free, 


ath. 
Wrive for a cireular, giving full particulars. Ad 





W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D., Rome, N. ¥. 
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each, 





WARRANTED WATCHES ONLY 83 EACH. 


$12 WATCHES 


A BANKRUPT STOCK OF WATCHES, 


Warranted for One Year. 


This bankrupt stock must be closed out in 90 days. 
The former price of these Watches wis $12. 00 


ae sh be ing well known the world over for their fine 
Bnish. They are used on railroads ad steamboats, 
where accurate tim 


and warran’ 


1877. 
The Walters Importing Co. is an old catenticived and 
Teta reliable house, and we cheerfully recommend 
ther 


Atier the closure of sale of this bankrupt stock of 
Watches, which will continue 90 days from date of this 
paper, no order will be filled at less than $12.00 each ; so 

lease send your order oe once. With each Watch we 
furnish our spec 


accurate t 
ly on receipt of $3.00, or will send C.O.D. if customers 


lesire and remit $1.00 on account. 
Address all orders - 


oa ATCH SPECULATO! 
gteenttia totvene Watches, as they sell readily at from $12.00 
to $20.00 


‘WARRANTED WATCHES ONLY 83 EACH. 













$3 Each. 


are silvered case and open face, all one 
of French manufacture, the movements of 


e is required, and sive good sat- 
Think of it, a $12.00 Watch La only $3.00, 
one year for tim 

CINCINNATI, 0, May 


CINCINNATI Post, 
wa mtee for one year for 
ime. We will il forward the Watch prompt- 


Walters Importing Co., 
ELM STREET, CINCINNATI, O, 


MS: We call particular 


"HOVE £8 AINO SSHOLVM G3LNVEUYTM 
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WAS THE FIRST SELF-REGULATING SOLID WHEEL . WINDMILL 


INVENTED. 


IT HAS BEEN TESTED FOR OVER 10 YEARS, AND THERE ARE MORE THAN 4,000 
IN USE, IT HAS RECEIVED 104 PREMIUMS, FIVE SILVER AND TWO 
BRONZE MEDALS. 

It Received the | nighest mention of the Centennial Jury, and was decreed the Prize Medal and Di- 
ploma at Philadelphi 


The Eclipse aaiee only Windmill out of the nine exhibited at the Centennial that withstoodthe 
two great storms and that ren through the six months’ trial without breakage or repairing. 


Itis the strengest and most compte Wind Mngine made, being built almost entirely of W: 
Iron a constructed on a correct mechaniea! principle ° sere ia rousy 


The Commissioners of South America, Cube, Australia, Spain, Germa A 
and Japan rece. Sc Me indo their respective countries as the most comple te Wind Austria, Ronan 


one U. 8. Gevernment use them at their Forts and Indian Posts for water supply and power 
purposes ¢ f 


It is sanctioned by the great American Board of Foreign Missions and used by their Missionaries. 


t has been excinsively adopted over all others 92 36 of our leading Railroads for Chott | 
water supply. 


It te pacesesfully workin the at Cop r Mines of Su = ae one the Silver Mines of N " 
and supplying water for many 5 nt ie eantoens for Fire and Rt os : eee, 


Sian See ele WESd Saas aS pene Sy were © praesent _ 
Address OC. B. SALMON? 3} ° 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
aad 72 and 74 Staté St., Beloit, Wis. 
Ju 


EY. o COMPANY, 








No. 160.—Front View. No. 160.—Back View. 


BRATTLEBORO ME aie 


Our new Organ, expressly designed for Sunday achame 
Chapels, etc., is proving a 


t 


e GREAT sUuUCORSS. 


Be sure to send for full descriptive Catalogue before 
purchasing any other. 


THE LARGEST WORKS (OF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE 


_ Mlustrated Catalogue | sent free, 


LUGCATO’S PATENT PAPYROGRAPH 


is anew invention for the rapid ge ye of fac-simile +4 of aay Writ- 
ing, Drawing, oF ether work which can Be done with pen and 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


B circulars, Music, etc. are first written upon a sheet of paper, in the usual 
way, and from this written sheet 


500 COPIES PER HOUR 
mhy be printed upon any kind of dry paper, or other material, in a common Copying Press. 


THIs Is THE MOST SIMPLE, RAPID, AND ECONOMICAL PROCESS YET pmcovensn. 


Theusands tre already in successful use in Government oo Colleges, Academies, Public an: A 
vate Scaools, Offices. Also by business men, clergymen, Sundsy-schooi saperio- 


ne misstoneries, and othe _—, of iti. Our Papyromraph, purchased time since, 
e simmons , r some 

tvs cotire setistaction. wacy Ons oot he vith mat it or $1,000 x ‘ - 

Wor specimens of work, price-list, etc. ad 


THE PAPYROGRAP 00, NORWIOH, OOF. 
LOOAL AGENTS WANTED. SAHOTAW Gal STavd 45. 8b 


















“INQUIRE FOR THE 


DLETOWN ‘PLATE €0.’s 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, 13 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


is oe but the slaughter of 

THE WAR Sie eset 

migh pet improvements, 

inne a. a systems we can 

Pr Magoiticent $750 Pianos tor $19 
Organs tor $ 


. Guaranteed Six Years. 
iano & Organ Co., 
PLACE, N. Y. 
















Every Man His Own Printer’ 


it pays to do your own printing with an EXCEL- 
SIOR PORTABLE PRESS, 83, size for Cards, 
Labels, etc.; $B, size for larger work. Send two 3c. 
stamps for Illustrated Catalogue of Presses, Type, 

etc. KELSEY & CO, Manufacturers, 
MERIDEN, CONN, 


To Advertisers. 
THE EVANSVILLE COURIER 


has lately reduced the price of subscription and 
largely increased its already large list of subscrib- 
ersin the city and neighboring towns. 


Price ot Daily, $10 per'Year. 
Price of Weekly, $1.35 per Year. 


THE COURIER 
I8 THE LEADING GREENBACK DEMOORATIC 
PAPER iN INDIANA 


and is gaining subscribers every day. 


Address 
THE COURIER CO., 


EVANSVILLE, IND., 
for rates and specimen copies. 








FUN! FUN! FUN! FUN! 
BOYS GIKIS, EVERYBODY. 


“tH 
SHADOW RANSFORMATIONS. 


Price by Mail, 3@ otesor, with the wonderful Game of 
WORDS AND SENTENCES, 
beth 60 Cents. 

All Depominations of Postage Stamps at Par. 
MILTON BRADLEY & CU. 
prices : 


eld, Mass. 





AMATEUR WORKERS 
CAN FIND EVERYTHING THEY DESIRE IN 


BARE AND FANCY WOODS 


AND FOUR BOOKS OF 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for our Newand Lae te- 
logue and Price-List (4th edition, just issued), to 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
196 to 200 Lewis St. ft. of Sth to 6th Sts.. E. R., N.Y. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, | ®: 


SEPOLETOWN, 
ONN. 


, EY at ork 


uAxUr sory oF 





woums FOUNDED 1N 1832 
Highest medal aw ed 
them by the ings fe 
hibition =: — 
in Tieis, 


1867, Vien Ro 
and Goabenitet Exhibition’ 











CURLER & FRIZZLER. 
Sample pair 20 es WELLS A MANF’G CO., 
35 SUDBURY ST., 





‘fMarch 14, 1878. 
SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 


Quality made. 
Alse Full Assortment 


’ 4 
ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co.. 
wecisrs sa SUS, WENT Te NO 


$7,500 


IN GREENBACKS 


FIFTEENTH 


ANNUAL GIFT DISTRIBUTION 


TOTHE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER 


POSITIVELY TAKES PLACE 
MAY 15th. 


Subscription Pr.ce $2 per Year. 


Send for Circulars 
and Sample Paper. 


t@” AGENTS WANTED. g3 


WM. H. BURKE, PUBLISHER, 
Detroit, Michigan. 








BISHOP MARVIN’S 


LECTURES ON 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION 


AND OTHER 


ERRORS OF THE PAPACY. 


Crown 80, 54 pages. Hlegantly bound in Cloth and 
Gilt. Price, $2.00. 


Liberal discount to the trade. Send orders to 
THE ADVOCATE PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
L@GAN D, DAMBRON, Agent, St. Louis. 





THE ST. LOUIS MIDLAND F. ae 
v e sent > o 
Font hinmpe daarege wy MAT En Ne = CO- 


may npe Fe Safety } Jukotend- Bow’ t apill. spoil 





pens, or soil Sent ex- 
change for old ag ‘ow } ye on nney a 
merican k Exchange, 55 Bee 


yy me card to A’ Boo 


Take it Easy. 
Common-Sense Chairs 
and Rockers. 









but should be used on my No. 4, 
Table can be 
set at any le desired, or lowered to good 
torwriting. Makesa nice table for an invali 
pg-boar forthe ladies None of your little 7x9 af- 
fairs; ; but is 16x32inches. Cannot be gotoutof order. 
For sale by the trade. Manufactured by 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
— N. Y. 


4 stamp for INustrated Price-Li: 
_ tnioped a d an freight or expressed to ali parts of the 


5, or 13, to give qomplets satisfaction. 





pik goa CUSHIONS, FEATHERS, BED- 


SVAEEATISY Gavalites ky, 





THE RUBBER PAINT 


| 
18 THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


F ii.3 210 8. Chird S 





‘ There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth, 
ph mmc Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical ; and of any shade from PURE 
WHITSto JET BLACK. And,as evidence of its being the BEST PAINT, the neces- 
sity of their establishing the following Branch Fa 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


5 ts —_ York; 83 W. Van Buren st. Chicago, 
06 lode Enis te, St. Lice Mo.3 anda Wholesale Depot 
at Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


If we have no Agent at your nearest Town, send direct to our Office for Samples. 





will abundantly testify. 




















WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE sry STYLES, 


PLEASURE ” CARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
€O BE FIRST CLASS 


in rh thy particular thos 
=ho a eee Tovet wh us wi elt ord 


H. KILLAM &CO., 


47 Chestnut aha New Haven, Goan. 
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